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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Committee appointed by the Royal Society to direct the 
publication of the Philosophical Transactions^ take this opportunity 
to acquaint the Public, that it fully appears, as well from the 
council-books and journals of the Society^ as from repeated de- 
clarations which have been made in several former Transactions^ 
that the printing of them was always, from time to time, the 
single act of the respectiv^e Secretaries^ till the Forty-seventh 
Volume: the Society, as a Body, never interesting themselves 
any further in their publication, than by occasionally recom- 
mending the revival of them to some of their Secretaries, when, 
from the particular circumstances of their affairs, the Transactions 
had happened for any length of time to be intermitted. And 
this seems principally to have been done with a view to satisfy 
the Public, that their usual meetings were then continued, for the 
improvement of knowledge, and benefit of mankind, the great 
ends of their first institution by the Royal Charters, and which 
they have ever since steadily pursued. 

But the Society being of late years greatly enlarged, and their 
communications more numerous, it was thought advisable that a 
Committee of their members should be appointed, to reconsider 
the papers read before them, and select out of them such as they 
should judge most proper for publication in the future Transac- 
tions; which was accordingly done upon the 2()th of March, 
1752. And the grounds of their choice are, and will continue to 
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be, the importance and singularity of the subjects, or the advan- 
tageous manner of treating them ; without pretending to answer 
for the certainty of the facts, or propriety of the reasonings, 
contained in the several papers so published, which must still 
rest on the credit or judgment of their respective authors. 

It is likewise necessary on this occasion to remark, that it is 
an established rule of the Society, to which they will always 
^dhere, never to give their opinion, as a Body, upon any sub- 
ject, either of Nature or Art, that comes before them. And 
therefore the thanks, which are frequently proposed from the 
Chair, to be given to the authors of such papers as are read at 
their accustomed meetings, or to the persons through whose 
hands they received them, are to be considered in no other light 
than as a matter of civility, in return for the respect shewn to 
the Society by those communications. The like also is to be 
said with regard to the several projects, inventions, and curiosi- 
ties of various kinds, which are often exhibited to the Society; 
the authors whereof, or those who exhibit them, frequently 
take the liberty to report, and even to certify in the public 
news-papers, that they have met with the highest applause and 
approbation. And therefore it is hoped, that no regard will 
hereafter be paid to such reports and public notices ; which 
in some instances have been too lightly credited, to the disho- 
nour of the Society. 
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I. The Croonian Lecture. A farther investigation of the com- 
ponent parts of the Blood. Sir Everard Home, Bart. 


V.P.R.S. 


Read November 4, 1819. 

As the capacity of one individual is rarely able to bring to 
perfection different branches of science, it is no wonder 
that, in the investigation of so complex a subject as the com- 
ponent parts of the blood, Hewson failed. Hunter fell short 
in the attempt, and Dr. Young, after the interesting discovery 
of the colouring matter being readily separated from the red 
globules, made no farther advance. This view of the sub- 
ject, led me, at the time I ventured upon this enquiry, to 
engage as my associates, Mr. Baver, whose microscopical 
observations have been too long put to the proof, to admit of 
their being disputed ; and Professor Brands, whose chemical 
researches, and the judgment with which they have been 
pursued, are fully established. 

In two former Lectures, assisted by these skilful coadju- 
tors, I have been enabled to prove, that the human blood in the 
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act of coagulation, evolves aeriform matter, so as to pervade 
the coagulum in every direction ; and that such currents, 
passing through the serum, form permanent tubes, which 
are immediately afterwards filled with red blood, when the 
circumstances in which the coagulum is placed, admit of 
thdr being so. 

In the present l^ecture, I trust that I am enabled to make 
out the greater number, if not the whole, of the component 
parts of the blood. 

My former experiments were made upon coagula recently 
formed from the blood, whether out of the body, or in 
the interstices of parts possessed of life. Upon the present 
occasion, I have taken an opposite course, and have examined 
the coagula formed in aneurismal tumors. It is to be under> 
stood, that in this disease of the arteries, the coats at the 
part diseased, yield to the impulse of the heart, and admit of 
being permanently dilated, so as to form a pouch, in which 
the blood that remains at rest, coagulates. This dilatation is 
gradual ; and as the pouch enlarges, the coagulum is found 
to be made up of a succession of layers, affording an opportu- 
nity of observing the changes coagulated blood undergoes 
under such circumstances at different periods of time. 

In the examination of the section of an aneurismal tumor 
in the microscope, Mr. Bauer found that the layer of the 
coagulum, in contact with the blood in circulation, was red 
in its colour, loose in its texture, and principally consisted of 
red globules from which the colour had been discharged, and 
remained difiiised through the mass. Besides these glo- 
bides, he saw others of a smaller size, which he had never 
met with in fluid blood, however frequently he had exsunined 



ft { tfetore vm also a small quantity of a transparent nlaatic 
mucus insoluble in water. The nffiwly discovered glolniles 
were part of an inch in disuneter, and their nundier in 
^portion-of/onetofour of the large ones, llte other layers, 
in pnqiortion to the l^gth of time coagulation had taken 
piace, were become paler in colour, denser in teatmie, and 
what is most particularly deserving of notice in the present 
investigation, the proportion of the number of the small glo- 
bules to the large ones gradusdly inoeased, and in the layer 
Imigest coagulated, they were in the proportion of four to 
one. In this layer tha« was also the largest proportion of the 
transparent elastic mucus. 

The coat of the arteiy forming the pouch, appeared to be 
made up of zig>zag, or serpentine fibres, connected by the 
elastic mucus, in which many of the. small globules wore 
detected. 

The condensed cellular membrane on the outtide of the 
pouch, consisted of thin membranes or films, easily separated, 
and between them were found many small globules. 

In the section of a large aneurismal tumor a depo^ of 
crystals was met with. This uncommon appearance is repre- 
sented in the annexed drawings. These salts, in the absence 
of Professor Brande, were analyzed by Mr. Faraday, Assis- 
tant in the Laboratory of the Boyal Institution : they am sulr 
phate of lime with muriate and phosphaite of soda; salts 
usually met with in the bipod, but probably never b(^M!e 
seen in the form of crystals. 

The discovery of small globules in aneurismal coagula, 
and the increase of their numb^ in proportion to the dura* 
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tioh of the coagulutn, throws great light upon the materials 
of which the blood is composed. 

Till this discovery was made, we knew of no globules in 
the blood but the red globules, either enclosed in their colour- 
ing matter, or deprived of it : indeed these smaller ones being 
held in solution in the serum, are only brought to view by 
the act of coagulation, and under the same circumstances W 
find the salts crystallize. 

To ascertain whether these small globules constitute the 
substance thrown out in inflammation, Mr. Bauer examined 
a small portion of a mass of coagulable lymph taken from 
the vagina of an ass, where it had been deposited by a violent 
attack of inflammation ; and another portion from the internal 
surface of an inflamed vein.* He found both substances made 
up of the small globules just discovered, mixed with a few 
red globules, deprived of their colouring matter. The glo- 
bules which in a former Lecture were stated to have been 
produced in the serum, are now found to be similar to these, 
and had been held in solution in the serum when put into the 
tube. 

The globules found by Basilius in the serum, after filtra- 
tion through paper, must have been of the same kind. 

In the prosecution of this enquiry, I procured the coagulum 
of some highly inflamed blood, as it is termed. The bufF 
was very thick and firm, the lower portion loose in its tex- 
ture. Mr. Bauer found the bufF to consist almost wholly of 
the small globules, which I shall now call those of lymph, 

* Both of these preparations are described in Hv.NTaa’t Work upon the Ri-wi. 
and Gun*shot Wounds* 
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and thfe lower Jwrtioin principaHy of red globules ; so that the 
buffy appearahce occurs when the lymph is so unusually slow 
in coagulating, that the red globules, which are so much 
larger and heavier, sink before that process has taken place. 

In the absence of Professor Brande, Mr. Faraoay analyzed 
a portion of the buff, and of the part made up of red globules : 
having previously washed away the colouring matter, their 
chemical properties were in all respects the same. 

That I might compare the structure of tumors, with that of 
the layers in aneurismal coagula, I got Mr. Bauer to examine 
in the microscope the structure of a tumor in the prostate 
gland, made up of rounded nodules ; the last formed of 
these was produced by the bursting of a small artery in the 
substance of the gland, so short a time before death, that 
the rupture of the vessel was distinctly seen when the parts 
were examined. He found the texture of the tumor soft and 
spongy ; it was made up almost wholly of red globules free 
from colour, very few of tho|e of lymph, and some of the 
transparent elastic jelly ; the bands by which the nodules were 
separated, were composed of three-fourths of lymph, one- 
fourth of red globules from which the colour had been dis- 
charged, and a considerable proportion of the transparent 

A tumor in the breast of long standing, of which the first 
formed part was hard and colourless, the last less compact 
and full of vessels or tubes, is shown in the annexed draw- 
ings. When its structure was examined in the microscope, the 
hard part was made up almost wholly of lymph globules, and 
elastic jelly ; the last made one^fourth of the whole. Tlie 
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soft part consiated only of about one>fourth of lytn^ 
tile rest bekig red globules which had lost their colour. 

The structure (d* such tumors is nearly allied to that of 
the layers in an aneurism. That these layers never become 
vaacular, arises fSrom the aeriform matter, evolved at the tone 
that the blood coagulates, readily escaping into the cirGU» 
Is&ng Mood wirii which it is in contact. 

To ascertain whether the proportion of aeriform matter in 
the blood is liable to vary, as well as to determine its nattire, 
a very bufiy coagulum was placed in Ae receiver of an air 
pump, with a syphtm passing from the vessel containing it into 
a bottle filled with barytes water. The pump was worked, and 
the gas only came over in single bubbles, which occasioned a 
{HiecijNtation of carbonate of barytes. From a less bufiy ooagu- 
lum the gas came over in several bubbles at a time. When 
^ there was no buff, the gas was abundant, and the precipitation 
COLCHIS. To ascertain whether this gas is produced in the 
process of digestion, a pauper^from one of our work-houses, 
an hour after eating a hearty dinner and drinking a pint of 
pcmter, was bled at the arm to six ounces. The coagulum 
was tested in the same manner as the others in the air pump, 
and at the same distance of time from that at which the Mood 
was drawn, the gas passed through the syphon in a torrent, 
and there was a proportionate precipitaticai. 

Carbonic acid gas. Professor Bsande finds to be commonly 
met with in the urine ; but in greater quantity immediately 
after a full meal. 

The source from whence the carbonic add gas is supplied, 
having been thus determined, an attempt was made to tiace 



die lyiBiiltatic and red gicdmlea to th«r oi^ki. The pj^knic 
pordon of tlwi stoan^ch, and the diM»d«ii»n,. are filled wkh 
a gtery mucus. Mr, Baubk found mthia mucus a great nunn 
her of lymph globules and a smaller nuadier of red globules 
without colour, so that such globules appear to be produced 
in the eaiiiest stage of ifigestton. 

In die human spedes the produce of the process of diges- 
tion becomes white, and therefore is readily distingiushed 
from any other fluids ; in general it is first met with in this 
state in the beginning of the jejunum, but sometimes in the 
whole course of the duodenum ; the readiness with which 
this substance is absorbed, and the velocity with which it is 
carried along the lacteal vessels, make it difficult to procure 
enough for examination till it reaches the glands in the mesen- 
tery, through which it must pass before it arrives at the 
thoracic duct. 

An opportunity occurred of making this examination upon 
the contents of the mesenteric glands, of a man who died in 
a fit an hour after having eaten his dinner. Mr. Bauer having 
extricated some of the glands of the mesentery from the sur- 
rounding fat and cellular membrane, divided them trans- 
versely, when a quantity of milk-white fluid issued out. On 
examination, the white colour was found to depend upon an 
infinity of white globules floating in a clear, perfectly colour- 
less fluid, in the same manner as the red g]||bules do in the se- 
rum. About eight-tenths of these globules varied in size from 
flie smallest speck to flie size of the lymph globifles, about 
one-t^ith were of the size of red globules deprived of the 
colouring matter, and about one-twentieth were of the size of 
the red globules enclosed in their colouring matter. When 
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this fluid was left a few minutes on the glass, not only many 
new globules were formed, but the original small ones visi- 
bly increased on the field of the microscope, not by several 
globules uniting, but by accession of substance; and he 
watched several that enlarged to the full size of blood 
globules enclosed in their colouring matter : in that state they 
appeared more opaque ; and when the glass was laid upon 
black paper, they appeared as distinctly to be milk-white, 
as the globules of the blood when the glass is laid upon 
white paper appeared to be bright red. When the fluid is 
diluted with water, no additional globules are produced, and 
the large ones are reduced in size, in the same manner as 
the red globules are, when their colouring matter is dissolved, 
and is leaving them. When there is a sufficient quantity of 
the fluid left to evaporate, ramifications are formed in every 
respect as distinct as those shown in a former Lecture, in the 
magnified drawing of a drop of human blood in the state of 
coagulation. 

From the observations Mr. Bauer has had the opportunity 
of making upon the contents of the lacteal glands, he is satisfied 
that the full sized globules acquire that form in these glands, 
and that afterwards, so far as respects their external appear- 
ance, no change is necessary for their conversion into red 
globules, but their becoming red. 

As the exposme of the blood to the air in its passage 
through the lungs, restores the brilliancy of colour that is 
lost in the circulation through the body, we can have no 
doubt that it is in the vessels of the lungs the blood receives 
its original hue. 
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EXK.ANAtlOH OF ffilS ipllkTES. 

5 ' ' 

PLATE I. 

Contains three figures ; the first exhibits a transverse section 
of an tneurismalcoagi^lum of the natural size ; the other two 
represent the salts of the blood in a crystallized state, mag- 
nified five diameters. 

Fig. 1. This section represents that part of the coagulum 
which lay in the bottom of the sac. It shows the different 
shades of colour of the layers according to their length of 
standing, and the crystallized salts in different parts of the 
coagplum. 

Figs, s and 3. Different views of these crystals. 

PLATE II. 

Represents sections of a tumor taken from a patient in St. 
George's Hospital : there are seven figures.* 

Fig. 1. The surface of the section of the natural size; one 
part is colourless ; another appears to be very vascular. 

* The following is an account of the case. The tumor was percdved when 
of the size of a pea : in six months it increased to that of an orange : in fourteen 
days more it doubled that size. Arsenic^ 48 gr$. to ^i. of water, was applied once 
in twenty-four hours for two days. The pan was too great to allow it to be renewed 
In ten days the application was taken offhand the tuidhrwas black and shrunk, 
but not dead to any depth. Equal parts of white arsenic and sulphur were applied 
once in twenty-four hours for two days: the pain was excessive. In fourteen days, 
one half of the tumor came away. The remaining surface resembled a coagulum 
of blood, soft and dark coloured. This came away next day, eight months and a 
half from the first appearance of the tumor. This last is the tumor of which a 
section is represented. The drawing was made twenty-four hours after it was 
removed, in which time it had undergone no change. 
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Figs. B and 3, Por&rasof the vascular part, magnified five 
diameters. 

Fig. 4. A small portion of colourlessi part, magnified 
aoo diameters, to show the lymph globu^s^ of which it is 
made up. 

Fig. 3. A similar portion of the vascular part, magnified in 
the siime degree. 

Fig. 6 . A row of lymph globules, magnified 400 diameters. 

Fig. 7. A row of blood globules deprived of their red 
colhur ; magnified 400 diameters. 












IL Tlu B^Aerian L$cture. On tht eomposiUtm and anafysis aj th$ 
if^lanmabie gaseous compounds resulting from the destructive 
distillation of coal and oil, voith some remarks on titeir relative 
heating and illuminating powers. By William Thomas 
Brande, Esq. Sec, R. S. Prof. Chem. R. L 

Read November i8, 1819. 

The experiments detailed in the following pages, were 
originally undertaken with a view of ascertaining the relative 
fitness of the gases obtained by the decomposition of coal 
and oil for the purposes of iliuminatbn, and di elucidating 
some apparent anomalies in their economical applications. 
Merely as such, however, I should not have de^ed them of 
sufficient novelty or importance to form the subject of the 
Bakerian Lecture ; but during the progress of the inquiry, 
some new views relative to the constitution of these gaseous 
mixtures, suggested themselves, and some properties of ter- 
restrial radiant matter became apparent, which I trust will 
be thought worthy the attrition of this Society. 

SECTION I. 

On the infiammahle gases afforded by the destructive distillation 
of pit coal and of oil. 

The gases used in the following experiments, except where 
it is otherwise expressly stated, were those employed for the 
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common purposes of illumination ; the coal gas being that 
supplied from the Company's works in Westminster, and the 
oil gas furnished by the decomposition of common whale oil, 
in an apparatus erected for that purpose by Messrs, Taylors 
and Martineau, at Apothecaries' Hall.* These gases have 
been submitted to analysis by different chemists of eminence ; 
and we are more especially indebted to Dr. Henry for a 
series of valuable researches respecting their production and 
composition.'f It is therefore with considerable diffidence that 
I venture to propose views relating to them in many respects 
different from those of my predecessors in this important 
branch of chemical inquiry. 

It is generally admitted, that there are two definite com- 
pounds of carbon and hydrogen ; the one, usually termed 
olefiant gas, consisting of one proportional of carbon and one 
of hydrogen ; and the other called light hydrocarburet, com- 
posed of one proportional of carbon and two of hydrogen : 
the former of these gases appears to have been discovered in 
1796, by the associated Dutch chemists, Messrs. Bondt, 
Dieman, van Troostwick, and Lawerenbourg,J and the 
other first examined by Mr. Dalton. § Assuming hydrogen 
as 1, the specific gravity of olefiant gas is 13,4 ; and it con- 
tains 1 proportional of carbon = 5,7 -j- 1 proportional of 
hydrogen = 1. Light hydrocarburet has generally been 

* A description and plate of this apparatus is given in the Quarterly Journal 
of Sciences, &c. Vol VIII* pi 120 . 

f Nicholson^ Journal, Vol. XI. p* 65. Philos. Trans. 1808. Manchester 
Memoirs, Vol. III. New Scries. 

X Journal de Physique, XIV. § New System of Chemical Philosophy. 
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considered as consisting of 1 proportional of carbon =s 3,7 + 
s proportionals of hydrogen =s s, and its specific gravity has 
been stated as 7,7 compared with hydrogen ; or as 57365, 
assuming atmospheric air as 1 . 

My first object in the examination of coal gas was to as- 
certain its specific gravity ; and I was surprised to find the 
first that I examined so low as ,41430. There was some varia- 
tion in different specimens ; and the specific gravity of that 
prepared in the laboratory of the Royal Institution, and puri- 
fied in the usual way by condensation in cold vessels, and 
passing through lime water, was as high as ,4940, which is 
the heaviest that I have yet met with. 

Having been led to consider coal gas-as consisting essenti- 
ally of the two varieties of carburetted hydrogen, I imagined 
that the specific gravity of the light hydrocarburet must have 
been estimated too high ; I therefore prepared light hydro- 
carburet from acetate of potash, and having separated its 
carbonic acid by lime, found its specific gravity ,687 ; the 
specific gravity of the gas from stagnant water, according to 
Mr. Dalton,* is ,6*00, and that from moistened charcoal 
when purified is ,48o.'f It became evident, therefore, that 
coal gas could not consist principally of the two hydrocar- 
burets ; nor could the presence of carbonic oxide be suspected, 
its specific gravity being ,9834. Hence it occurred to me, that 
the only mode of explaining these apparent anomalies, was 
to consider coal gas as a mixture of olefiant and hydrogen 
gases ; and the following experiments were undertaken with 
a view to determine this point. 

New System of Chemical Philosophy, f Henry’s Elements, p. 32O4 
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1, One hundred volumes of coal gas were detonated by the 
eleetric spark over mercury, with eoo of oxygen; the car* 
bonk acid was absorbed by liquid potassa, and g6 volumes 
of pure oxygen remained in the tube. Whence it appears 
that loo volumes of the coal gas under examination required 
for its perfect combustion 164 parts of oxygen ; consequently, 
as 100 parts of olefiant gas require 500 of oxygen, and 100 of 
hydrogen 50, for their respective combustion, it might be 
concluded from the above experiments, supposing no fordgn 
gases present, that the 100 of coal gas ccmsisted of about 55 
parts of hydrogen and 4B of olefiant gas ; a mixture, of which 
100 cubical inches would weigh nearly 15 grains, and which 
closely corresponds with the specific gravity of the coal gas. 

a. One hundred measures of Coal gas were introduced into a 
small bent glass tube containing a little sulphur, and inverted in 
mercury ; a red heat was applied until the inclosed gas under* 
went no further dilatation ; and on examining its volume when 
cold, it was found to occupy 140 measures. If we consider the 
mcrease of bulk as resulting from the decomposition of ole- 
fiant gas, this experiment gives the composition of coal gas 
60 hydrogen and 40 olefiant by volume. 

3. One hundred measures of coal gas were introduced into 
a mercurial gasometer, connected with a second gasometer 
by means of a platinum tube, in the manner described by 
Messrs. Allen and Pepys, in their E^ay on the' Combustion 
of Carbon.* Some small quartz crystals previously heated 
red hot were introduced into the platinum tube, which was 
heated bright red ; the gas was then passed through it from 

* Phil. Tnou. 1807. 
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one gaaometer to the other for about a quarter of m hour. 
Itie apparatus having cooled, the gas was found to have sus- 
tajiwd an increase of volume s 40 parts ; it burned with the 
pale flame of hydrogen; and when detonated over roercmry 
required scarcely more than half its volume of oxygen, and 
afibrded a very minute portion oi carbonic acid. The interior 
of the platinum tube was lined with charcoal, the crystals 
were covered with it, and some had assumed a beautiful 
brown tint. 

4. The conclusions drawn from the last experiment are 
founded up<m the supposition, that olefiant gas is decomposed 
by the simple operation of a high temperature, and that one 
volume is resolved into two volumes of hydrogen, losing at 
the same time its carbon. The importance of this fact, as con- 
nected with these researches, induced me to repeat with every 
requisite precaution, the beautiful experiment of M. Bex- 
THOiXET, which consists in decomposing this gas by passing 
it repeatedly through a red hot earthen tube; instead of 
which, however, I employed a tube of platinum, arranged as 
in the last experiment, increasing the heated surface by the 
introduction of quartz crystals. One hundred measures of 
olefiant gas,* obtained by distilling alcohol with sulphuric 
acid, were passed and repassed through the tube heated to 
h%h redness, until they ceased to dilate : when the apparatus 
was cool, the volume of gas was almost exactly doubled ; 
there was a copious deposition of charcoal in the part of the 
tube that had been ignited, and the evolved hydrogen was so 

* This gas was washed with sdlutlon of potassa to separate a little carbonic acid, 
and was then ascertained to be pure b/ die action of chloiine^ with the precautions 
afterwards described. 
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free from carbon, that when d^onated with its volume of 
oxygen, half a volume of the latter remained, which scarcely 
rendered lime water turbid, and underwent no percepfible 
diminution by exposure to liquid potassa. 

It may be supposed, that in consequence of the dilution of 
the last portions of olefiant by the hydrogen evolved, the per- 
fect decomposition of the gas is a matter of difficulty, and a 
trace of carbon will, I believe, always remain in the hydrogen 
evolved, since the decomposition is progressive. 1 cannot, 
however, on this account see reason to believe, with M. Ber- 
THOELET,* that carbon and hydrogen ^re capable of forming 
several definite compounds ; the data are, on the contrary, 
such as to warrant an opposite conclusion. 

In making this experiment in the manner just described, 
and more especially when the tube is only dull red, the first 
portions of gas that reach the receiving gasometer, are ob- 
scured by a considerable quantity of vapour, which, however, 
afterwards disappeared. To examine more particularly the 
cause of this phenomenon, I passed some pure olefiant gas, 
very slowly, through a red hot glass tube, about two feet in 
length, and containing in the heated part some pure and well 
burned charcoal : the gas was collected in a cold receiver, 
the sides of which became lined with a brown viscid sub- 
stance of an agreeably fragrant odour, perfectly soluble in 
alcohol, and precipitated from this solution by water, which 
rendered it turbid, and of a whitish green hue. This peculiar 
resinous matter appears to be a compound of hydrogen and 
carbon ; its vapour is perfectly decomposed by passing it 

♦ THgNARD, Traite de Chimic, Toin, 1. p. *93. 
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through a highly heated platinum tube, hydrogen being 
evolved and carbon deposited. 

5. Mr. Faraday, whose accuracy as an operator is not 
inferior to his- assiduity as my Assistant in the Laboratory of 
the Royal Institution, has shown in a paper published in the 
Quarterly Journal of Science, that the supposed distinction 
between olefiant and light hydrocarburet, by means of the 
action of chlorine, has no foundation ; and that at common 
temperature, all varieties of carburetted hydrogen are con- 
densed by, and combine with, chlorine. 

To ascertain how far the action of chlorine could be de- 
pended upon as a means of analyzing mixtures of olefiant and 
hydrogen gases, I mixed equal volumes of chlorine and hy- 
drogen, over water at the temperature of 55% in a tube of 
half an inch diameter, and exposed to ordinary daylight, but 
carefully excluded from direct sunshine. After twenty-four 
hours, the whole of the chlorine had been absorbed by the 
water, and the original volume of hydrogen remained un- 
altered. 

One volume of hydrogen mixed with one of olefiant gas 
and two of chlorine, was reduced under the same circum- 
stances to very little more than one volume, the whole of the 
olefiant having been absorbed. 

In these cases it is convenient to use considerable excess of 
chlorine, and in this way the purity of olefiant gas may be 
ascertained ; it will be found, even when obtained with every 
caution, to afford a small residue of hydrogen ; but as this is 
sometimes as little as one per cent, it may, generally speak- 
ing, be disregarded. 

6 . The analysis of a mixture of hydrogen with carburetted 
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hydrogen, carbonic oxide, and carbonic acid, presents peciiF- 
liar difficulties in the ordinary mode of proceeding ; and as 
it often requires to be performed in investigations relating to 
the gases used for illumination, it became an object to fadli- 
tate the process, for which I have used the following plan. 

A hundred measures of the gas are introduced into a gra- 
'duated tube, and the carbonic acid .absorbed by a solution of 
potassa ; the remaining gas is then transferred to thrice its 
volume of chlorine of known purity, standing over water in a 
tube of about half an inch diameter, and exposed to daylight, 
but carefully excluded from the direct solar rays; after 
twenty-four hours the carburetted hydrogen and the excess 
of chlorine will have been absorbed, and the remaining gas, 
consisting of carbonic oxide and hydrogen, may be analysed 
by detonation with oxygen in excess ; the measure of car- 
bonic acid formed being the equivalent of that of the original 
carbonic oxide. 

This proceeding depends upon the non-formation of chlo- 
ro-carbohic acid in a mixture of carbonic oxide and chlorine 
in the contact of water, and out of the direct agency of the 
solar rays. Such mixture I have kept several days, occasion- 
ally renewing the chlorine as it became absorbed by the 
water, and have not observed any diminution in the bulk of 
the carbonic oxide. In all these cases it is necessary to as- 
certain the purity of the chlorine by its absorption by water, 
and to be aware of the evolution of common air from water 
during that process. 

7. I repeated many of the above experiments, substituting 
for coal gas a mixture of six volumes of hydrogen with five 
of olefiant gas. The specific gravity of this mixture was. 
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4,700; one hiuidred cubical inches weighing 14,3 grains. 
The iiaine with which this mixture burned was of the same 
colour and intensity as that of common coal gas ; its dilata- 
tion by heat was similar, and it underwent an analogous in- 
crease of bulk when heated with sulphur. 

The readiness with which carburetted hydrogen is decom- 
posed, when passed through red hot tubes, appears to me to 
ofifer a solid ol^chon to a mode of purifying coal gas, which 
has been proposed by Mr. G. H. Palmer,* since it would 
deposit carbon, and consequently sustain great loss in illumi- 
nating power. The object in view was probably to get rid 
of the sulphuretted hydrogen ; but neither is this so to be 
attained. In examining coal gas, I have often been struck 
with the formation of sulphurous acid during its combustion ; 
though when passed through solution of acetate of lead, it 
oocasicoied no blackening, a circumstance which led me to 
suspect the presence of some other sulphureous compound ; 
and I have often thought, in passing the open gas pipes in 
the streets, that I perceived the smell of sulphuret of carbon. 
When sulphurous acid or sulphuretted hydrogen are passed 
with carburetted hydrogen through a red hot tube, a por- 
tion of carburet of sulphur is always formed, and the vapour 
of that highly volatile compound may well exist in the gas 
employed for illumination, which is always hurried through 
the ccmdensers and gasometer. 

8. Most of the above experiments were now repeated 
upon tile gas obtained by the decomposition of whale oil ; 
ks specific gravity was ,76^0 ; so that 100 cubical inches 
weighed rather more than 35 grains. Deducing the compo- 

, ♦ PtCRiTOtr# *on the Theory and Practice of Ges^htinf, pu eij# 
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sition of this gas, considered as a mixture of hydrogen and 
olefiant, from its specific gravity, we should conclude that it 
is composed of i volume of hydrogen and 3 of olefiant, upon 
the presumption that 100 cubical inches of hydrogen weigh 
2,85 grains, and 100 of olefiant 30,15. 

Such a mixture, when submitted to the action of heat, of 
sulphur, and of chlorine, and when detonated with oxygen, 
afforded results similar to those obtained by experiments upon 
the original oil gas, and it burned with the same degree of 
brilliancy; 

9. I have also submitted to similar experiments the in- 
flammable gases obtained by the decomposition of acetate of 
potash, of alcohol, and ether, and by passing water over red 
hot charcoal. All these contain a considerable portion of 
carbonic acid, which, when abstracted by potassa, leaves a 
mixture of carburetted hydrogen, hydrogen, and carbonic 
oxide, in proportions liable to much variation, according 
to the materials employed, and to the circumstances under 
which their decomposition has been effected. The specific 
gravity of these products is of course liable to corresponding 
variations. 

10. The inference which, I think, may be drawn from the 
preceding experiments and observations, is, that there exists 
no definite .compound of carbon and hydrogen, except that 
usually called olefiant gas ; that the various inflammable 
compounds employed for the purpose of illumination, and 
produced by the destructive distillation of coal, oil, &c. con- 
sist essentially of a mixture of olefiant gas and hydrogen ; 
that the gas procured from acetate of potash and from moist 
charcoal contains the same elements, with carbonic oxide and 
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carbonic adkl ; and that no other definite compound pf <:arlran 
and hydrogen can be recognised in them, except olefiant 
gas. 

SECTION II. 

Comparative experiments on the illuminating and heating powers 
of ol^nt, coat, and oil gases, and on some general properties 
of radiant matter. 

1. In the following experiments I employed a gasometer 
with counterpoise weights acting over regulating pullies, and 
capable of containing about 5000 cubical inches, or about 
1,89 cubical feet : the different jets were attached to it in 
the usual way, and the pressure was measured by the differ- 
ence in the level of the water within and without the bell, to 
which was attached an accurately graduated scale sliding 
through the frame of support. 

2. Having filled this gasometer with pure olefiant gas, it 
was allowed to issue from a brass jet having a single perfo- 
ration of ^ of an inch diameter, under a pressure of a half 
inch column of water ^ it was then inflamed, and regulated 
by means of a stopcock, so as to produce a light equal to 
that of a wax candle burning with full brilliancy ; the relative 
intensity of the light of these flames was ascertained by a 
comparison of shadows. Under these circumstances, the 
consumption of gas was found = 640 cubical inches per 
hour, or 0,37 cubical feet. When the same burner was used 
with oil gas, it consumed 800 cubical inches per hour, or 
= 0,47 cubical feet. 

3. I now employed an Argand burner, with a cylindrical 
glass, constructed in the usual way, with 12 holes each of the 
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same d^m^sktis as that of the single jet, and forming a ctrde 
o;7 inch diameter. The pressure being 0,5 inch, the flame 
was so regulated as to burn with its full intensity without 
producing smoke, and its light being measured by a com> 
parison of shadows, it was found equal to ten wax candles. 
The consumption of gas amounted to s6oo cubical mches, 
or about a cubical foot and a half per hour. 

If the result of this experiment be compared with the above, 
in which a single jet was used, it will appear, that the pro* 
portion of light from a given quantity of gas is increased in 
a very high ratio by employing many flames near each other, 
the consumption of the single jet giving a light of one, candle, 
being =640 cubical inches, whereas theArgand burner gave 
a light of ten candles, with a consumption not of 640 x to cu- 
bical inches, but of a6oo cubical inches. It will be remembered, 
that in the latter, the combustion is perfected by a central 
current of air, rendered more rapid by the glass tube which 
surrounds the flame. Count Rumford showed some time 
ago, “ that the quantity of light emitted by a given portion 
of inflammable matter in combustion, is proportional in some 
high ratio to the elevation of temperature, and that a lamp 
having many wicks very near each other, so as to communi- 
cate heat, burns with infinitely more brilliancy than the 
Argand's lamps in common use."* The construction of the 
gas Argand burner is particularly calculated to produce an 
effect of this kind ; and to such a cause the great increase of 
light relative to the consumption of gas may probably be 
attributed.-f- 

• 0«Tr’« Element* of Chemical PbiltfMpl^, p. *24. 

t In the annexed drawing (Plate III.) i* represented an Argand burner for oil 
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4. The gasometer bung filled with oil gas, an Argand 
burner, givir^ the 1^^ of eight wax candles, was found to 
consume 3900 cubical inches per hour ; and the same inten- 
sity of light was produced by the same quantity of aartificial 
oil gas ; that is, of a mixture of three parts of olefiant and 
one of hydrogen. 

5. The apertures of bumu'S for coal gas require to be 
considerably larger than those for olefiant or oil gas- In the 
burner employed in the following experinrtents, each hole was 

inch diameter, and the drcle upon the circumference of 
which they were placed, was 0,9 inch diameter. The light. of 
the flame was found equal to five wax candles only, and the 
consumption of gas per hour amounted to 6560 cubical inches. 

With a mixture of six parts by measure of hydrogen with 
five of olefiant gas, the light of the flame was somewhat more 
intense ; and the quantity of gas consumed by the same 
burner, so adjusted as not to smoke, was 6000 cubical 
inches. 

6. It appears from the above data, that to produce the 
, light of ten wax candles for one hour, there will be required, 

s6co cubical inches of olefiant gas. 

4875 - - - oil gas. 

13130 - - - coal gas; 

gas, upon what I believe to be the most economical construction. The bevillmg of 
the perforated edge contributes greatly to the perlbction of the light, as shown in 
the section. Fig, i. The diamet^ of the circle of holes is 0,7 inch, and the holes 
should not be more than ^ An inch in diameter. Consuming at the highest 
average 4000 cubical inches per hour, it gives the light of between eight and nine 
wax candles of four to the pound. 

Fig. 3- is a sktetch of what m technically termed a rose hurmer } it has six holes of 
the same dimensions as those of the Argand, and when 90 regulated as to {uoduce a 
light equal to that of six wax candles, its greatest average consumption of gas 
amounts to 4800 cubical inches per hour. 
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an4 that the quantity of oxygen consumed ’ 

by the olefiant gas will be =3 7800 cubical inches, 
by the oil gas - =11578. 

by the coal gas - = 01516. 

Olefiant gas cannot of course be employed for any economical 
purposes, and is only here adverted to for the sake of com* 
parison. The relation of the quantity of oil gas to that of 
coal gas, furnishes a datum that may be practically useful, 
especially as indicating the relative sizes of gasometers re- 
quired fer the supply of establishments. It may, I think, be 
stated with sufficient accuracy for practical purposes, that a 
gasometer containing 1 000 cubical feet of oil gas, is adequate 
to furnish the same quantity of light as one of 3000 cubical 
feet of coal gas, provided due attention be paid to the con- 
struction of the burners, and to the distribution of the lights. 

7. For the ordinary purposes of illumination by oil gas, I * 
consider ten hole Argand burners, each consuming about a 
cubical foot and a half per hour, and giving the light of seven 
wax candles, or nearly two oil Argands, as the most economical 
and generally useful. Single jet burners, or those in which 
the flames do not coalesce, consume, as has been above shown, 
a very much larger quantity of gas for the production of an 
equal quantity of light; and for the same reason, Argand 
burners, in which the flames do not coalesce, consume more 
gas for an equal production of light, than those in which the 
apertures are more numerous, but sufficiently near each other 
to allow of the union of the separate flames. 

8. To ascertain the relative heating powers of the flames 
of olefiant, oil, and coal gases, I employed the twelve hole 
Argand burners mentioned above, and placed over each, as 
near to the lamp glass as was consistent with a clear flame, a 
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clean copper boiler, 2,5 inches deep and 5 inches diameter, 
slightly concave at bottom, capable of holding rather more 
than a quart of water, with an immersed thermometer, and a 
small vent for steam. It contained two pounds of distilled 
water, which was raised to the boiling point in similar times, 
namely, ao' by each of the flames ; so that it would appear, 
that to raise a quart of water from 50* to 212,° at 30 inches 
barometrical pressure, requires 

870 cubical inches of olefiant gas, 

1300 - - oil gas, 

2190 > - coal gas. 

From this experiment it may be inferred, that the air of a 
room equally lighted by oil and coal gas, will be much less 
heated by the former than the latter ; but that the actual 
heating power of the flames is in the direct ratio of the quan- 
tity of olefiant gas. 

9. Having occasion in some of the foregoing experiments 
to produce light of great brilliancy by the combustion of ole- 
fiant gas, and finding it very difficult to measure its intensity 
by a comparison of shadows, in the manner pointed out by 
Count Rumfohd, I endeavoured to avail myself of Mr. 
Leslie’s photometer; for this purpose I concentrated the 
light by a plano-cunvex lens, and placed the blackened ball 
of the instrument in the focus. I found the effect, however, 
so great, as to lead me to believe that I had obtained a focus 
of considerable heating power, and on substituting a delicate 
mercurial thermometer, it rose 4,“,5 in 5'. In the focus thus 
obtained from the light of a large Argand burner supplied 
with olefiant gas, the elevation of temperature was very sen- 
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sibleto the hand, and in depressing and elevating the flame 
by means of a regulating stopcock, corresponding effects were 
produced upon the thermometer : the lens itself, which was a 
thick one, did not become heated. 

These experiments coincide in result with those of Dr. 
Maycock, and of M. Delaroche,* and show that the calo- 
rific rays emanating from common combustibles, are capable 
of passing through transparent media like those of the sun. 

10. There are certain substances, the chemical relations of 
which are singularly affected by the influence of direct solar 
rays. Among these, the mixture of chlorine and hydrogen 
is most remarkable : if kept in common daylight, but out of 
direct sunshine, the gases do not act upon each other ; but 
the moment the mixture is placed in the sunshine, the muriatic 
acid begins to be formed. I therefore hoped that this property 
might be applicable in certain photometrical experiments. I 
exposed a mixture of equal volumes of chlorine and hydrogen, 
in a tube inverted over water, capable of holding about four 
cubical inches, and blown into a thin bulb at its upper ex- 
tremity, to the brilliant focus produced by a large olefiant 
gas flame; it was exposed for 15', but underwent no other 
change than a slight increase of bulk, acting as an air ther- 
mometer. 

11. It now occurred to me to try how far any effect would 
be produced by the more intense light of the Voltaic battery, 
and I placed the tube containing the mixed gases in a darkened 
room, within about an inch of the charcoal points connected 
with an apparatus of one hundred pairs of plates highly 

^ Murray’s System of Chembtry, Vol. L p. 336. 4th* Edition* 
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charged : upon making the contact, the eflFect of the light 
upon the mixed gases was very remarkable; fumes of mu- 
riatic vapour were instantly produced, the water roae in the 
tube in consequence of the production of muriatic acid, and in 
about five minutes the absorption was entire ; but the most 
curious circumstance was, that in two instances an explosion 
of the gases took place the moment they felt the impulse of 
the electric light. 

12. As I have in no case been able to produce an analogous 
effect by any other terrestrial light, however intense, I cannot 
but consider the phenomenon as dependent upon some pecu- 
liar property belonging to the rays of solar and electric 
light. 

The lunar rays produce no effect upon mixed chlorine and 
hydrogen, nor upon chloride of silver; neither was the 
whiteness of the latter in the slightest degree impaired by the 
most powerful luminous focus that I could obtain from an 
olefiant gas flame. 

13. In some experiments connected with the subjects of 
this communication, I have availed myself of a photometric 
thermometer, acting upon the principle of that described by 
Mr. Leslie, but infinitely more sensible ; it is constructed 
nearly in the same way as the differential thermometer, but 
instead of containing air, the balls are filled with the vapour 
of ether, and the stem contains a column of that liquid ; it 
thus forms a very delicate differential thermometer. To con- 
vert it into a photometer, the upper bulb is covered with a 
thin coating of Indian ink, and the low'er one with silver or 
gold leaf ; the whole instrument is then placed in a pellucid 
glass tube : when taken out of its case the influence of light 
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is perceived at the instant of exposure, by the falling of the 
liquid from the blackened to the metallic side ; it is power- 
fully influenced by the flfpB 4D£.^au]d]e at the distance of 
one foot, and proportioniiw bv^fer luminous bodies. 
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III. On the Elasticity of the Dings. By James Carson, M. D. 

Communicated ly Thomas Yoong, Af. D. For. Sec. R. S. 

Read Kov. 95, 1819. 

In a Treatise which I published a few years ago on the 
motion of the Blood and the mechanism of Respiration, it 
was contended, that a cause essential to the performance of 
these functions, had escaped the notice of physiologists. This 
cause was stated to be the elasticity or resilience of the lungs. 
The resilient property of the substance of the lungs had in- 
deed been admitted by all anatomists and physiologists; and 
it is commonly demonstrated in the lecture room, that, if a 
piece of the substance of the lungs be cut out and stretched, 
it will recover its former dimensions when released from the 
extending power. But though the existence of this property 
had been universally admitted, no physiologist had attempted, 
so far as I know, to explain the means by which nature had 
contrived to render it subservient to the purposes of life. The 
statement and explicatiort of this contrivance, with reference 
at least to certain purposes, constitute in a great measure the 
subject of the treatise to which I have alluded. Although 
it was proved in that Treatise, that, for the performance 
of those movements in which life is acknowledged chiefly 
to consist, a power of considerable extent is derived from 
the elasticity of the lungs, it was at the same time con- 
fessed, that no data had been discovered, from which the full 
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extent of that power, as it is applied in the living system, 
could be calculated. 

It was conceived that it would be a matter of no small im- 
portance to ascertain the extent of a power which, rs I believe, 
discharges a part of the first importance in the scheme of 
life. With that view, a number of experiments have been 
performed, which I hope will be found to determine, in a con- 
siderable number of animals, the extent of the elasticity pos- 
sessed by the lungs in their state of expansion in the living 
and sound body ; or the extent of a power by which the heart 
and diaphragm, and perhaps various other organs, are as 
necessarily and as effectively influenced as the piston of the 
steam engine is by the expansive powers of steam. 

To enable those Gentlemen who may not be familiar with 
the anatomy of the parts concerned, to perceive the tendency 
and import of these experiments, and to understand the argu- 
ments that may be advanced, it may be necessary to premise 
the narration with a short and general description of the 
structure, position, and connections of the lungs. It is hoped 
that no person, who has at all applied his attention to mecha- 
nical philosophy, will find any difficulty in comprehending 
this description of a simple but beautiful maqhinery. 

The appearance of the lungs, or, in common language, the 
lights of oxen and of other animals slaughtered for the use 
of man, is familiar to every one. They are that irregular 
pale red spongy mass, which is daily seen suspended in the 
shambles by the windpipe. The windpipe, or in the language 
of anatomists, the trachea, which is a necessary appendage to 
the lungs, extends from the throat to the top of the chest. 
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It is composed of a succession of cartilaginous rings, which 
nearly form complete circles. Each ring is connected to the 
next to it in succession by a strong elastic membrane. A 
small segment is cut off from each of those rings behind, 
where the place of cartilage is supplied by the same strong 
elastic membrane by which the rings are connected. By 
this contrivance the rings may be expanded, and the diameter 
of the windpipe is rendered susceptible of variation as well as 
its axis. 

As soon as the windpipe has fairly entered into the con- 
fines of the chest, it divides into two branches, one of which 
proceeds to the right and the other to the left side. These 
branches possess the same structure with the windpipe itself, 
and each as it proceeds is divided into smaller branches, which 
again and again ramify into others still smaller. The branches 
for some time are formed like the trunk from which they 
proceed, but at length they drop the cartilaginous structure, 
and become simply membranous tubes. These tubes ulti- 
mately terminate in cells, between which there is a free 
passage for the air. The interstices between these tubes and 
cells are filled up by glands, the common cellular substance, 
and by blood vessels and nerves. The whole of this mass is 
enveloped in a fine membranous covering, termed the pleura 
pulmonalis, which however is impervious to the air. To 
each of the two original divisions of the windpipe a distinct 
lung is appended, called the right and left, between which 
there afterwards exists no communication. 

The lungs occupy that part of the animal frame denomi- 
nated the chest. This, in man, is the upper part" of the trunk 
of the body. The shell of the chest is composed of bone. 
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cartilage, muscular substance, and membrane. Behind, on 
each side, and in front, it is osseous. It is fenced by the spine 
behind, by the breast bone in front, and on each side by a tier 
of ribs, which are connected at one end to the spine by articu- 
lations, and at the other end to the breast bone by elastic 
cartilages The intercostal muscles secure the spaces between 
the ribs. The ribs on one side with the corresponding ribs on 
the other, and with the intervening parts of the spine and 
breast bone, form the circumferences of so many circles. 
The circle formed by the junction of one rib with its corres- 
ponding rib on the other side, is largest at the bottom, till at 
the top it is reduced to so small a diameter, as to serve for 
little more than a passage for the windpipe and gullet. Strong 
muscles and tendons traversing each other from the upper 
rib on one side to that on the other, and to the vertebrae of 
the neck and to the clavicles, and connected by a union of 
membranes with the exterior surface of the tubes, to which 
they afford a passage, form the secure boundary of the chest 
at the top. The form of the chest is evidently conical. The 
floor or base of this cone is formed by a thin circular plate, 
partly fleshy and partly membranous, but every where flexi- 
ble and yielding, with its rim all around firmly concreted 
with the shell of the chest. It is called the diaphragm or 
midriff. It cuts the trunk of the body transversely, and 
separates the cavity of the chest just described from that of 
the belly. One condition of this flooring is worthy of parti- 
cular notice. Its area is more extensive than that of the 
largest transverse section of the chest. In consequence of 
this, it admits of motion to a considerable extent ; and, for 
reasons which will be afterwards explained, assumes in the 
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living and sound state of the parts, the form of a cone, of 
which the apex looks towards the chest. 

The form of the diaphragm, or base of the chest, may be 
illustrated by the comparison of a wine bottle ; the bottom of 
which is convex inwardly and concave outwardly ; the dia- 
phragm bearing in form and position the same relation to the 
chest, which the bottom does to the rest of the bottle. 

The cavity above the diaphragm is chiefly filled by the 
lungs, which therefore in the living system occupy a space 
nearly as large as the shell of the chest. 

As soon, however, as the chest has been opened, and the 
external surface of the lungs exposed to the contact of the 
circumambient air, these organs shrink into dimensions far 
less extensive than those which they occupy in the living 
body. 

The causes of the lungs being expanded in life into larger 
dimensions than those which are natural to them, or which 
they occupy when they have been extracted from the body, 
are curious and important, and may be thus explained. 

The walls or boundaries of the chest are well secured; 
They are at several places indeed perforated by tubes, but 
these tubes, at the place of their entrance or exit, are, as has 
been described, always securely concreted by an union of 
membranes with the substance of the chest. The chief of 
these perforations are made by the windpipe, the gullet, and 
some large blood vessels at the top ; and at the bottom, by the 
gullet again in its passage out of the chest, the great de- 
scending aorta, and the inferior cava. Conceive then, the 
lungs to be placed in this cavity in such a manner that the 
windpipe should pass out of it at the top, having its exterior 
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surface well secured to the part of the chest at which it 
passes, but affording, in consequence of its Cartilaginous tend 
incompressible structure, an Open passage into the interior sub- 
stance of the lungs, and conceive that no substance should 
exist between the exterior Surface of the lungs, and the in- 
ternal' surface of the chest. The pressure of the atmosphere, 
it is evident will, in these circumstances, necessarily bring the 
external surface of the lungs into contact with the whole of 
the interior surface of the chest ; but as the walls of the <^est 
are strong and incompressible, and as the lungs are pliant 
and dilatable, the lungs are necessarily expanded to the di- 
mensions of the chest, which remain nearly the same. But 
the lungs, though dilatable, are powerfully elastic ; and, when 
distended to the dimensions which they are thus forced to 
occupy, their substance is stretched far beyond its natural 
exmdition. As soon, however, as the full weight of the atmo- 
sphere shall be allowed to ponderate upon the external surface 
of the lungs, and an equal pressure shall be sustained by 
their exterior surface and the interior surface of the air vessels, 
of which their substance is composed, a condition which will 
arise as soon as the air shall have obtained a free passage 
through the walls of the chest to the external surface of the 
lungs; these organs will then shrink into the dimensions 
which are prescribed to them by the nature of their structure. 
To ascertain, then, the extent of the power required to distend 
the lungs to the dimensions which they occupy in the sound 
system, or, in other Words, the extent of that fbree by which 
the walls of the chest are pressed, or, in popular language, 
sucked inwards, in consequence of the resilience of the lut^s, 
is the object of the following experiments. 
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For iIk! imrpo^e of these experioients, 4tn apparatus of 
glaM, of tte following simple conatruption, was used. An 
oUong glass globe, ccmtaining nearly two quarts, had tabular 
opOTiings at each end. A, and B. ( Plate IV. ) A glass tube, 
newiy three feet in length, and bent at one end, was joined by 
file blowpipe to the openmg at B, and is represented by B, C. 
To the other opening at A, a shorter tube was joined in the 
same manner, and in the fotnn A, P. A free passage was es* 
tablished from P to C, where .the tubes were both open. To 
P, a {Hece of the dried gut of some small animal was boimd, 
of a few inches in length. The. other end of the gut was fixed 
to a cylindrical tube of bone, metal, or wood, also of a few 
inches in length, and of a diameter corresponding with the 
diameter of the windpipe of the animal which was to be the 
subject of the experiment. The windpipe of an animal, which 
had been recently killed, was divided across near the throat, 
and separated by dissection from the rest pf the neck, nearly 
to the top of the chest. 

The first experiment was made on the S7th of August, 
1817, on a cat, which had been hanged the day before. A 
small cylindrical tube of bone attached by gut to the end of 
the glass tube, A, P, was inserted into the windpipe, which 
had been prepared in the way describe^, ^nd which was tied 
to the cylinder so tightly, that no air could pa^. between the 
external surface of the tpbe and the internal surface of the 
windi»pe. An open and secure passage yrafS thus established 
between the glass apparatus aqd the windpipe, and of course 
the lungs of the anunalx ViTater was then poured into the 
apparatus at .C, until it stood in the upright tube C B, at the 
height of eleven inches above the level of the water in the 
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glass globe. An opening was then made through the dhest 
of the animal on each side, and the air admitted into contact 
with the external surface of both lungs. The water instantly 
sunk about two inches' in the upright tube, and the lungs were 
gently pressed out at the openings. Hence it was inferred, 
that the spring given to the air by the pressure of a column 
of water nine inches high, was stronger than the elasticity of 
this animal's lungs expanded to the dimensions of the chest. 
To my surprise and disappointment, the water began to sink 
still lower in the glass tube, and stood at last at the height of 
an inch above the level of the water in the globe, and the 
lungs at the same time gradually collapsed. Water was again 
poured into the upright tube, till it stood for a few seconds at 
the height of nine inches above its level in the globe, and the 
lungs again filled the chest. Upon applying the ear to the 
openings, the cause of the collapse of the lungs was dis- 
covered. The sound of air was distinctly heard pressed 
from the lungs at the openings. Hence it was concluded, 
that the pleura pulmonalis had been wounded in opening the 
chest. 

On the a8th of August of the same year, a bullock recently 
slaughtered was made the subject of experiment. The same 
apparatus, using only a pipe of a larger diameter to be inserted 
into the larger windpipe of the animal, was applied as in the 
preceding case. Water was poured into the ujMright tube 
at C, until it stood at the height of one foot above the level- 
of the water in the globe, and at that of fpur inches from the 
top of the tube. Openings were then made in the chest to 
admit the air. The water instantly rose in the tube two 
inches higher, and remained stationary at that point. The 
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lungs, to appearance, were neariy collapsed to the usual de- 
gree. It was evident, from the ascent of the water in the 
upright tube upon the chest being perforated, that the spring 
given to the air by being compressed by a column of water 
twelve inches high, was not sufficient to balance the elasticity 
of the full dilated lungs of this animal. Water was poured 
into the apparatus till the tube remained filled. The lungs, 
with this additional pressure, still continued much shrunk. 
As the height of the tube was not great enough to ascertain 
the extent of the pressure necessary to balance the resilience 
of the lungs of animals of this size in the state of their usuil 
expansion in the living body, an alteration in the apparatus 
became necessary. 

On the 11th of September, 1817, a bullock was made the 
subject of experiment, with an apparatus of the same kind, 
but with a taller upright tube. Water was poured into the 
apparatus till it stood in the upright tube twelve inches above 
its level in the globe. The thorax was then opened. The 
water instantly a.scended an inch and a half, and remained 
stationary. More water was then poured into the apparatus ; 
but when it had risen an inch higher in the tube, the globe 
was found to be full. A further alteration therefore in the 
apparatus becomes necessary, before the resilience of the 
fully distended lungs of an ox can be ascertained ; for the 
lungs continued shrunk to a considerable degree, in opposition 
to the spring of air compressed by a column of water of 
fourteen inches in height. 

On the same day another bullock, with a less capacious 
chest, was made the subject of experiment with the same 
apparatus. Water was poured into the apparatus, as in the 
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pnfeoedmg instances, till it stood sixteen inches above the level 
of the water in the globe. An opening was then made into 
the abdomen. A fold of the fleshy part of the diaphragm 
was then drawn down on each side, and care being taken that 
no part of the lung was included in the fold, it was cut into. 
The sound of a current of air pressing through the openings 
into the chest was distinctly heard, and the water in the up- 
right tube arose instantly to the height of eighteen inches 
above the level of the water in the globe. The diaphragm, 
before the openings, was still tense, and slightly concave to- 
wards the belly ; but after that it became lax, wrinkled and 
flat. Some additional water was poured into the apparatus ; 
but we were prevented in this case, as in the preceding, 
from ascertaining the amount of the force requisite to distend 
the lungs to the dimensions which they usually occupy 
in the living animal, by the deficient capacity of the glass 
globe. 

By these experiments, I think it is clearly ascertained, that 
the spring of air compressed by a column of water of a foot 
and a half high, is not equal to the resilience of the lungs of 
an ox, at the usual stage of their dilatation. 

In all these experiments, the oxen were placed upon the 
back with the shoulder raised a little above the rest of the 
body : some share of the collapsing effort of the lungs might 
be imputed to their specific gravity. But when the levity of 
the lungs is considered, and also that they were observed not 
to shrink more from the breast to the spine than from the 
diaphragm to the neck, in opposition in this case to gravity, 
and that their dimensions were not increased, nor their form 
varied by any change of position ; little of the resistance which 
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the lungs made to the sfH’ing of the contained air, is imputable, 
I think, to their specific gravity. 

On the 16th of September, 1817, the apparatus was ap- 
plied to a calf. When the water in the upright tube had 
reached the height of fourteen inches above its level in the 
globe, the lungs appeared to be distended to the full capacity 
of the chest. Upon cutting off the communication between 
the apparatus and the animal, the water instantly fell to its 
level, and the lungs shrunk into very small dimensions. The 
animal, in this experiment, was -placed with the chest erect, 
so that the shrinking of the lungs upwards from the dia- 
phragm to the neck, and which was observed to be as great 
as in any other direction, must have taken place in opposition 
to the specific gravity of the lungs. 

In almost every experiment in which the chest was perfo- 
rated by a sharp instrument, the lungs were found to be 
wounded, and the object in a great measure defeated. In the 
experiment about to be described, and the last which will 
be detailed at this time, great care was taken to prevent the 
accident now mentioned. 

On the 31st of October of the same year, the apparatus 
was applied to the prepared trachea of a dog, which had been 
hanged on the preceding day. Water was poured into the 
apparatus until it stood in the upright tube at the height of 
six inches above its level in the globe. The abdomen of the 
animal was opened, and the diaphragm freely exposed. A 
part of the muscular substance of the diaphragm was drawn 
down in a fold, which was done without difficulty ; and care 
being takfn that no l)art of the lung was contained- in tlie 
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fold, an incision was made into it. This was done on both 
sides. The water ascended instantly about an inch in the 
upright tube, and the lungs were found to have receded from 
the openings. Water was poured into the apparatus, until 
its level in the tube stood above that in the globe at the height 
of ten inches. The openings in the diaphragm were care- 
fully extended along the chest, and the lungs exposed freely 
to view. They were now apparently dilated to the boun- 
daries of the chest. In this experiment, the water in the tube 
remained steadily at the same height, and the lungs continued 
fully dilated. In those experiments in which the water was 
observed to descend slowly, and the lungs to collapse gra- 
dually, it is very evident, that the lungs must have been 
wounded, so as to allow some air to escape through the 
pleura. 

The appearance which the lungs exhibited in this situation 
was novel and interesting, and was no doubt the same which 
they would have exhibited in the living body, had it been 
possible to bring them into view. Their surface was smooth 
and polished, and their edges rounded, without any of those 
corrugations and sharp angles which they usually exhibit. 
Their colour was red, and life-like. They felt firm to the 
touch. The heart appeared like a bird nearly covered by its 
nest. 

The state of the diaphragm in this experiment was worthy 
of remark. Before the incisions were made into it, it still 
exhibited a degree of concavity towards the belly, but not 
with the same degree of tenseness which it is geilerally 
observed to possess ; for a fold of it was taken with ease, 
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which in ordinary cases, before the chest has been opened, is 
done with difficulty. As soon as the openings were made 
into the diaphragm, it became lax, flat, and corrugated. 

Frequent repetitions of these experiments, and much care 
and accuracy in conducting them, would be required, before 
the amount of the resilience of the lungs, in all the conditions 
in which it may be supposed to exist, could be estimated. But 
defective as these experiments in many respects are, the ob- 
ject, for which they were instituted, seems to have been fully 
attained by them. In the Inquiry into the causes of the motion 
of the blood, it was contended, that the elastic substance of 
the lungs, in consequence of the degree to which that sub- 
stance was stretched in the living body, generated a perma- 
nent power of great extent, and that this power was employed 
by nature to circulate the blood, and to carry on the process 
of respiration. The existence of this power was inferred, 
from the elastic property of the substance of the lungs them- 
selves ; from the space which those organs must fill in the 
living body ; from the phenomena exhibited upon opening 
the chest and admitting the external air ; and from the ebul- 
lition on the surface of the water into which the inverted 
windpipe of an animal had been inserted, as soon as the lungs 
were allowed to collapse. In the various examinations which 
my opinions have undergone, the existence of this power has 
been admitted, and the claim to priority in the* detection and 
application of it freely conceded to me ; but it has been con- 
tended| that the amount of it, in some instances, is incon- 
siderable, and consequently that the effects ascribed to it have 
been greatly over-rated. By these experiments, the power has 
been proved to be greater, than my anticipations even made 
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it, and fully adequate to all the important offices which I 
have ventured to assign to it. From a defect in the apparatus, 
the extent of the power in question could not be ascertained 
in the lungs of oxen and animals of their size; but it was 
proved to exceed, cbnsiderably, the force necessary to sup- 
port a column of water of -a foot and a half in height above 
its level. In calves, sheep, and in large dogs, the resiliency 
of the lungs was found to be balanced by a column of water 
varying in height from one foot to a foot and a half, and in 
rabbits and cats, by a column of water varying in height from 
six to ten inches. 

The method by which nature has contrived to apply this 
powerful engine to the heart and diaphragm, I have attempted 
to explain at length in the treatise already mentioned. In a 
preceding part of this paper, however, I have stated, that 
during the life of the animal, and after death, until an opening 
shall have been made into the cavity of the chest, the dia- 
phragm assumes the form of a cone, and that the causes of 
this phenomenon would be afterwards pcanted out. The 
brief explanation which is now to be given of this appearance, 
will ailbrd, at the same time, a perspicuous view of some of 
the important purposes to which, in my opinion, nature has 
turned the elasticity of the lungs. 

While the chest is in a sound state, a balance of atmos- 
pherical pressure ponderates against the external surface of 
its walls ; or these are pressed inwards more than they are 
pressed outwards by a given weight. The shell of tfae chest 
possesses sufficient stability to resist this pressure without 
changing in any considerable degree its form and capacity at 
all parts, except at the base, or diaphragm ; which being 
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muscular, pliant, and of a more extensive area than that of 
the transverse section of the chest, is in consequence of the 
greater weight sustained by its outward or inferior surface, 
necessarily pressed, or, in popular language, sucked upwards 
in the form of a cone. The extent of this cone will be ne- 
cessarily regulated by the extent of the area of the diaphragm, 
compared with that of the area of the transverse section of 
the chest. But the contraction of the muscular fibres of the 
diaphragm diminishes its area, and reduces it to a nearer 
equality with the area of the transverse section of the chest, 
and thus diminishes the magnitude of the diaphragmatic cone, 
and in an inverse proportion enlarges the boundaries of the 
chest. But the diaphragm at the succeeding relaxation of its 
fibres, is restored to its former dimensions ; becomes capable 
of being swelled into a larger cone ; and, by this encroach- 
ment, reduces the boundaries of the chest to their former limits. 

Two powers are therefore concerned in regulating the 
movements and in varying the dimensions and form of the 
diaphragm, the elasticity of the lungs, and the contractile 
power of the muscular fibres of the diaphragm. Of these 
powers the one is permanent and equable, the other variable 
and exerted at intervals. The contractile power of the dia- 
phragm, when fully exerted, is evidently much stronger than 
its antagonist, the resilience of the lungs ; but the latter not 
being subject to exhaustion, takes advantage of the neces- 
sary relaxations of the former, and rebounding, like the stone 
of Sisyphus, recovers its lost ground, and renews the toil of 
its more powerful opponent. 

Breathing is in a great measure the efiect of this inter- 
minable contest between the elasticity of the lungs and the 
irritability of the diaphragm. 
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The cause of the successive contracticms of the ^aphragm, 
in those cases at least in which the will is not concerned, seeitls 
to admit of the following explanation. A permanent and 
invariable l^d is sustained by its lower surfa(%. By this load 
the relaxed muscular fibres become stretched to a degree 
winch at length becomes painful and stimulating. To relieve 
itself from this irksome burden, the diaphragm is roused to 
contraction ; but this contractile power, agreeably to the 
laws of muscularity, is soon exhausted, and falling into a 
quiescent state, allows the painful and stimulating distension 
of the relaxed fibres of the diaphragm to be again renewed. 
From the irksomeness of this condition it relieves itself by 
a fresh contraction. Thus, by the alternated Superiority of 
two pow’ers, on the, balanong df which life itself depends, 
the chest is successively ^arged and diminished, and air 
alternately expelle'd and idhaled. ' 

In a similar and equall^ effective manner, thfe elasticity of 
the lungs* will be found tb influence the movements of the 
heart ahd the motion of thij blood. But as theSe movements 
are of a more complicated nature ; as the cdiisideration of 
them would lead into a long detail ; and as my opinions re- 
specting them are already fully recdrded, I will not pursue 
the inquiry farther at this time. 

In investigating the manner in which the elasticity of the 
lungs is rendered subservient to the great functions of res- 
piration and the circulation, I shall be found, I trust, to have 
opened to the views of the physiologist, a new and a bound- 
less field, which, I will venture to predict, will reward every 
skilful and assiduous cultivator with a rich harvest of dis- 
covery. 
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IV. On the action of crystallixed bodies on home^eneous light, 
and on the causes of the deviation from Newton's scale in the 
tints which many of them develops on exposure to a polarised 
J. F. VVi, Herschel, Esq. F. R. S. Lond. and Edin. 

Read December 23,1819 

Si n ce the period of the brilliant discovery of Malus of the 
polarisation of light by reflection, the investigation of the 
general laws which regulate the action of crystallized bodies 
on light, has advanced with a rapidity truly astonishing, and 
the labours of an Arago, a Brewster, and a Biot, have al- 
ready gone far towards completing the edifice of which that 
distinguished philosopher laid the foundation. When Malus 
wrote, the list of doubly refracting crystals was small, and 
the most remarkable among them possessing only one axis of 
double refraction, it seems to have been for some time, tacitly 
at least, presumed that the law discovered by Huygens, and 
since re-established in the most rigorous manner for that one,* 
might hold good in all. The discovery, by Dr. Brewster, 
of crystals possessing two axes of double refraction, or two 

• 'f'he author of the article on Polarisation, in the 63d Number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, ju«t published, is guilty of a most unpardonable mistake, in as- 
serting, (p. 188), as deducible from Dr. BatwsT£R*s experiments, that the Huy* 
geniati law is incortedtiox carbonate of lime. Dr. Brewster’s general formulae for 
crystals with two axes resolve themselves into the Huygenian law when the axes 
coincide, of which case it is only an extension. That excellent philosopher, if I 
understand English, in the paragraph which gave rise to this strange assertion, only 
means to declare his opinion that it remains undemonitrated. 
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directions in which a ray may penetrate their substance with** 
out separation into distinct paidls, has proved iiie fallacy of 
any such generalization, and rendered it necessary to enter 
on a far more extensive scale of investigation. 

There are two methods which may be pursued in obser- 
vations on double refraction and polarisation, the one direct, 
the other indirect. The former turns oriliumediate observ> 
ations of the angular deviation of the extraordinary pendl, 
and is, of course, only applicable when the forces which act 
exclusively on the rays composing it are sufficiently intense 
to cause a sensible separation of the two pencils. There 
exist, however, a multitude of crystals in which the force of 
double refraction is so feeble as to produce scarcely any, or 
at most a very inconsiderable deviation of the extraordinary 
ray, and in which, consequently, the laws of double refrac- 
tion could neither be investigated nor verified, without having 
recourse to some artificial means of magnifying the quantity 
to be observed ; a thing easy enough in theory, but requiring, 
in practice, the greatest nicety on the part of the observer, 
and in many cases altogether impracticable, from the phy- 
sical constitution of the crystals themselves. The indirect 
method depends on the discovery of Arago, scarcely inferior 
in intrinsic importance to that of Malus, of the separation of 
a polarised ray into complementary portions by the action of 
a crystallized lamina. It was reserved, however, for the 
genius of M. Biot, to trace this striking phenomenon to its 
ultimate causes, in the action of crystals on the diflferentiy 
coloured rays, and to develope, in a simple and elegant theoiy, 
the successive gradations by which the polarisation of a ray 
in its passage through a doubly refracting crystal is performed; 
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while, <»i the other hand, the splendid phenomena of the 
polai^d rings, which we owe to Dr. Bri^stsk, have es- 
taUished the connection of the tints so polarised with the 
force producing the deviation of the extraordinary p^dl, and 
shown the legitimacy of conclusions respecting the intensity 
of the latter, drawn from observations on the former. 

This indirect mode of observation, which consists in notic- 
ing the gradations of colour for different positions and thick- 
nesses of tl» crystal, possesses three ca{»tal advantages. The 
first is its extreme sensibility, which enables us to detect the 
existence, and measure precisely the intensity of fcnrces, far 
too feeble to produce any measurable deviation of the extra- 
ordinary pencil. It, in fact, afl&rds the rare combinatbn of an 
almost indefinite enlargement of our scale of measurement, 
with a possibility of applying it precisely to the object mea- 
sured, arising from the distinctness of all its parts. Another, 
no less precious, is the leading us by mere ocular inspection 
to the Unos of very complicated phenomena, and enabling us 
to form, and mould as it were our analytical formulae, not on 
a laborious, and sometimes deceptive discussion of tabulated 
measures, but on the actual form of the curv-es themselves, 
which are loci of the functions under consideration. It is 
true, that a reference to tabulated measures is indispensible to 
give precision to such first approximations ; but the power 
this mode of observation aflTords of copying oul outline fresh 
from nature, and from the general impression of the phe- 
nomena, brought at miee under our view, is an advantage 
not to be despised. Nor ought we, lastly, to omir, in our 
estimate of advantages, the means thus afforded us of sub- 
jecting the minutest fragments of a crystal to a scrutiny as 
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severe as the most splendid specimen, and thus extendin|f 
our researches to an infinitely greater variety of natural 
bodies, than we could otherwise hope to examine. 

In order, however, to render observations on the tints de- 
veloped by polarised light available, they must be comparable 
to each other ; and it therefore becomes an object of the first 
importance, to ascertain the existence, and discover the laws 
of any causes which may operate to disturb their regularity. 
Ever since I first engaged in experimental enquiries on the 
polarisation of light, I was struck by the very considerable 
deviation from the succession of colours in thin lamina?, as 
observed by Newton, which many crystals exhibit when cut 
into plates perpendicular to one of their axes. I at first 
attributed this to a want of perfect regularity in their struc- 
ture, or to inequalities in their thickness, arising from my 
own inexpertness in grinding and polishing their surfaces ; 
and it was not till habit had rendered me familiar with all the 
usual causes of deception, that, finding the same phenomena 
uniformly repeated in different and perfect specimens, my 
curiosity became excited to enquire into their cause, the more 
so, as they now began to assume the form of a radical and 
unanswerable objection to the theory of M. Biot, above al- 
luded to, which affords so perfect an explanation of the tints 
in crystals with one axis. 

These phenomena have not escaped the vigilance of Dr. 
Brewster. In his paper of 1818, he distinctly notices the fact 
of a deviation from Newton's scale, in crystals with two axes, 
and promises a more detailed account of it, which however has 
not yet appeared. But the object of the present communicatitm 
is not thereby anticipated, as in the only passage in that paper 
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in whichiie express^ bimself othemlsd than obscurely <ni its 
cause, he appears to regard the deviated tints as analogous 
to those developed along the axis of rock crystal and by cer- 
tain liquids ; an analogy which, in the present state of our 
knowledge ,on that perplexing subject, it seems not easy to 
admit. In a paper too, which has lately appeared, containing 
the interesting observations of the same excellent philosopher 
on the optical structure of the apophyUite, he remarks the 
very striking deviation of the colours of this crystal from 
Newtok's scale “ in the first orders" of its rings; and while 
he remarks that such deviations are common enough, and 
indeed universal in crystals “ in which the rings are formed 
by the joint action of two axes," seems to think this analogy 
close enough to authorize the substitution of two rectangular 
axes of a negative character for the single positive axis 
actually observed, according to his own peculiar and ingeni- 
ous views on this subject, I lost no time in endeavouring to 
procure a specimen of this mineral, and by the kindness of 
my friend, Sir Samuel Yoono, (to whom I owe more than 
one obligation of this nature) was favoured with one sufficiently 
transparent for optical examination. From my observations 
on this body, I think I shall be able to demonstrate satisfac- 
torily, that the phenomena of the apophyUite depend on a 
principle distinct from that which produces the chief part 
of the deviation of tints in most crystals with two axes. # 
The course I propose to pursue is, first, to describe the 
phenomena themselves. I shall then show how these phe- 
nomena, complicated as they are in appearance^ are all redu- 
cible to one very simple and general fact ; vi?. that the axes 
MDCCCXX. H . 
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of doiMe refraction ^ffer in tbdir position btioe AKa:(ecryabtl 
fer the cbfierently doiotired rays of tbs Apec^m, being di#* 
persed in one |dane over an angle more, of. li^ considersbte, 
according to die naturOt of tile substance. In ipin|ffbodieat 
the magnitude of this dispefsbn of < tl^ ;liJKeA. 
dvely trifling, while in aome, hot otherwise rem^able. fer 
a Mgh or^ary or extraondinary disperdve power* It Js 
enonnous, and must render all computahon of the tiitte in 
which it ia^ot taken into, consideration, completely ernmecma; 
and indeed obUtenUing almost every trace of the Newtoad^P 
scale d* colour. ' 1 We have here, then, a new dement, which 
for the future must enter into all formulae of double refraction 
pretending to rigour, and at the same time are presetted with 
anodim' very striking instance of the inherent distinction be> 
tween the differently coloured molecules of light, which, since 
the. time of Newton, every new sti^ in optical science has 
tended to place in a.stronger point of view. At the same time, 
by the. easy and complete explanation this {Ninciple affords 
of all the more perplexing anomalies in the tints, the theory 
of alternate polarisation to which they were hitherto so pal- 
pable and formidable an objecdcm, stands relieved from eveiy 
difficulty, and may now be received aS fully adequate tit the 
representation of all the phenomena of the pdiarised rings, 
and entitled to rank with the fits of easy transmission and 
reflection, as a generalamd simple pbyticalilaw. . Ip fact, if we 
investigate by this theory a general analytical expression of 
the tint developed for miy potitionand tbidtiieys of the pbltic, 
taking tlus element into contideration. It will fopad 
elude ail the phen(Hnena,:as as th^y can be compiltfid. 



whrlrtht Im oSikperaion remtilns otilmown^ But we m^y go 
yik farUiei: The natui^tiif^the.foniiui^ fi^^ 
by illicit! the actual^ ifuabtiQr of the se^WcfioBi the 
red and violet axes maybe deduced from observatij^if ;pf 
the tbita of x vety siiniiie'Wndfaccur^ na«urp„b^g perfectly 
analogous in piiiicipfe to-tbef* method of , coincidences,” wluch 
has of late been applied with sncbaucc^e.totbemost delica^ 
investigations in every' department sci^ce. Hk 

comparison of the results afibnled by thateqiradoxlfwith those 
dedueed.by direct observadob ^^homc^aieous light, while it 
leaves nothii^ to delira iti pointof accuracy, leads to another 
important result^ mz, that the proportionality, of the minimum 
lengths of the periods performed by differently colovued. mor 
lecules, in a doubly refracting crystal to the lengths of their 
fits of easy reflection and transmission, supported as it Ih by 
an induction of no ordinal^ extent and accuracy, is yet not 
universal, admitting a deviation to a very large amount. 
Hence must of course arise a kind of secondary deviationi. in 
the scale of tints, in crystals with two aices, however, this is 
masked by the much more powerful effect of the separation 
of the coloured axeS; yet even there, is not altogether insen* 
sible in an extreme case.; In die apophyllite, however, the 
agency of this secondary cause is placed in the fullest evi- 
dence. The application of our general formula to the anof 
malous tints of that body^ while it proves incontestably the 
exw^ coincidence of the axes for all the coloured 7ay«;,' pmnts 
out at dte same time a peculiarity in its action op. jthe more 
refrangible extremity of the spectrum, of a nature so sin- 
gular, so entirely ^thout example in all the multitude of 
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natural and artificial bodies hitherto examined, as to rendw 
me extremely desirous of prosecuting the research, with the 
aid of more perfect specimens^ and improved methods of 
observation. 

Having arrived at the general result of a dispertiion of the 
axes by the sole consideration of the gradation of tints in 
plates of various thicknesses, it becomes interesrihg to verify 
it by direct and independent observation. This I have ac- 
cordingly i&one; and the fortunate discovery of a substance 
in which it is of enormous magnitude, puts it in our power to 
render the fact sensible to the eye of the most unpractised 
observer, by an exceedingly simple experiment, to be de* 
scribed in its place. 

II. Of the general phenomena of crystals which develofe tints 
deviating from Newton's scale, by exposure to polarised light. 

In describing the phenomena, I shall at present confine 
myself to the tints developed along the principal section of 
the crystal, which is supposed placed in an azimuth 45° with 
the plane of primitive polarisation. The observations of the 
tints in this position are most easily made, and least liable to 
error, and we shall see presently that it would be superflu- 
ous as well as embarrassing to examine other situations, the 
law of the phenomena being completely deduable from this. 
In this series of observations, then, we traverse the polarised 
rings (PI. V. fig. 1.) in the direction of their axis of symme- 
try AA', passing through their poles P,P and centre O. Now 
if we subject to this examination any one of the foUowkig 
substances : 
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Sulphate of Aodft ? 

Salj^ha^ of barjta, Sugar, 

Nitrate of -potash. Hyposulphite of strontia, 

it will be seen that the tints between the poles PF corresptmd 
to lower orders of^ colour, than would result from assuming 
P, Fk as the origin of the scale, lUnd agree much better ’with 
the assumption of certain points without the poles, as their 
zero, or -commencement of the scale. The poles themselves, 
too,instead of being absolutely black, are tinged with colour; 
and the tints beyond them, instead of descending in the scale 
from the poles outwards, continue to rise till they reach tlteir 
maximum (which is a white, more or less brilliant, or an abso- 
lute black) at the points /,/>' ; after which they descend again 
to infinity. Not that in any case they coincide precisely with 
the scale of Newton, even with this correction, but, except 
in extreme cases, approximate to it within some moderate 
limit of error. 

If, on the other hand, we examine in the same manner one- 
of the following bodies : 

Tartrate of soda and potash. Sulphate of magnesia. 
Borax, Topaz, 

Mica, 

it will be found that the imaginary points^, p' ( which we shall 
call the virtua/ poUs) from which the tints must be reckoned 
inwards and outwards, to produce the nearest possible agree- 
ment with Newton’s scale, lie between the poles P, P'. 

In all these crystals, as the thickness of the plate examined 
ina^ases, the virtual poles pp' recede from the actual ones 
PP', at least in respect of the number of alternations of colour 
which intervene between them : in other words, the tintdeve- 
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lo|)ed in the poles, or elcMg the apparent of Um oiyftd, 
descends in the scale of oolitor, as the thit^hiess of Ithe {date 
increasest^and x^ce versa. Inlirery small dndkniessesi.thle tints 
a^noximath |««tty closely to NEvnrow’a ^seale, or ’adlolly 
ooBKade with ity while >in very« great ones, the tilB 4 evdop«d 
in the. poles tsthe composite wlute of the exti^aaity of s|Mi 
scale. : The angular.dist^ce, however, of' the virtaal poiM 
jhmi each other and from the ales, remdns absolutely un* 
changed for all thicknesses landihis striking fadtj which 1 have 
proved by numerous and satisfactory experiments, was fin^ 
suggested for examination as a result of theory, and would 
equally hold good, as will pres^tly be proved, for every oon» 
odvable law of double refraction.' 

The substances which I have examined most attentively, are 
sulphate of baryta, nitre, mica, and Rochdie salt, and the 8tdi<^ 
joined tables of tints developed for . different inclinatimui in 
plates of the first and last of these, may serve as examples 
of the mode of action of the respective classes to which diey 
belong on light, and will afford data for some calculations 
to follow. The first two columns contain the inclinaticms 
corresponding to similar tints of the incident ray on the 
moveable plate which carries the crystal, in the generiU ap- 
paratus imagined by M. Biot, for observations of this kind. 
Were the plate cut in . a direcfion ^edsely ^perpendicular to 
the optic axis, (or line bisecting the angle between those of 
double refraction ) and acljusted with perfect accuracy on the 
instrument, the excesses or .defects of these aisles above ior 
below 90° would represent the angles of inddence. Neitberi 
of these conditions were, of course, exactly fulfilled. Biit it 
is obvious that the small errors in these particulars (winch 
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were tsceitained not to eieeed i"* dr «*), must aflfeet the omi- 
|)uted«i|;le8of i»fractbn on^othsidds of the perpendkifi}^ 
with and opposite errors. The same may be said aS 
any ei^f arising from a s^fat prismatidty of the {date,w}nel^» 
however^ must have been eucn^ely small, the plate hat^e^ 
always been rendered fi^llel by the delicate test, of ^ 
sphaerometer, within a very few divisions.* Consequently, in 
calculating on these data^ the mean angle of refractitm de^ 
termined by the simultaneous Use of both observations, (their 
semi-difference being taken for the angle of incidence) may 
be expected to differ from the truth by an extremely minute 
quantity. The ffiird column contains the tint developed in the 
ordinary pencil, and the fourth in the extraordinary. The 
last notices the remarkable points in the system of rings to 
which the tints and angles in the other columns correspond. 
The positions of tlie poles were determined by interposing a 
red glass between the crystal examined and the reflector used 
to polarise the incident light. The glass used for this pur- 
pose, was of that kind Occasionally found in old church win- 
dows, and whose manufacture seems to be numbered among 
arts now forgotten. It transmits almost the whole of the 
red rays, and part of thd orange, while it completely stops all 
the more refrangiWe ooloui^. I have endeavoured in vain tOt 
procure a specimen, whom iipiits of transmission are more: 
(x>niined. Such are said to «xi5t, though very rare, and in the 
absence of such, the indicatkms of that employed may be 
taken to correspond to fhe mean red rays. 


Each eqtud to part of an inch. 
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52 o 


43 $§m 
4| ^133 
46 c 1 52 

I i$» 
46 38 j* 3 J 
3 » 

|47 531*30 


k« 3*1 


50 58 


126 


53 « 


54 *1 

55 *5 

56 S3 

57 30 

57 50 

58 15 

,59 ■»] 
l^o 45 


62 

62 58 

63 *5 

64 28 

65 40 
67 301 
69 ^5 » 


3 qi 


129 

llB 


*»7-45 


»*5 

1**5 

**5 


114 30 


**3 30 


122 I5j 


121 o 
120 15 

**9 35 


118 

117 

117 

iiti 

**5 

114 

113 

III 

10 


ffink 

Bluish trrcn 
Rich pink 
IWhi^h 

Soil 

Bmt 

Crimen . . 

Yellow incGmiig to orange , 
YcUo# 

Blue green 
[Blue 

SBjBurpIe 

Rich crimson red » 

Fine orange 
Pale orange yellow 

Bluish white 
Light blue 
ISotnbre greenish blue 
50[Dirtj' and very sombre purple . 
'Sombre and narrow pinkish red . 
Very pale violet or pinkish whitej 

White 

|Whitc slightly yellowish 
Pale and dirty olive green 
[Very narrow violet 
Blue very sombre and nanow 
Light blue 

iBluish or greenish white 
[Yellowish white . 

Light yellcw 
Dull orange pink 
[Sombre purple 
Blue 

[Pale green . , > 

Pale yellow 

^Light yellowish pink 
Rich pink 

Pale purple . . 

[Blue green 
iWhirc 
;Pink 

[Pale purple 
[Greenish blue 
White 
Pink 

[Greenish blue 
Pink 


pridti heyondj 
poles 


Very pale blue gfc^n . 

Bink , . , ' , ; 4 

Beautiful green 
l3all pur^ ' . V' 

Rich crimson 
Yellow 
Fine green 
Blue 
Purple 

Rich crimson 
Orange 
Pale yellow 

Pale green or greenish white 
Light blue 

Dark blue . 

Sombre Sc very narrow purplel 
Scarlet or fiery red 
Orange 

Ruddy white, or very pale 
White [orange 

White 

Greenish White 

Dirty bluish green | 1 

Nan ow and vei y Sombre violet Virtual 
Violet [purjdeP'^^- "•* o«intsl 

Violet white 
White 

White slightly yellowish 
Pale yellow 

Indif^rent purplish pink 
Sombre and narrow purple 
Dark blue 
Pale greenish blue 
Pale yellow green 
Yellow 

Fine pink verging to crimson 
Purple 


olPale greenish blue 


Greenish blue • 
Bluish green 
Greenish white 
Crimson 

Very pale purple 
Blue green 
Whitish 
Pink 

Dull purple 
Bluish green 
Pink 

Pale greenish blue 
Pale pink 


pp', or points 
or coincidence J 


The polesP,Pi 
jTints between 
the axes. 
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crystallised bodies on homogeneous light. 

In this plate the virtual poles correspond very nearly to the 
sei^ond minimum of the extraordinary pencil beyond the 
poles PP'. The same plate was now reduced by grinding to 
the thickness 0.088 inches. In this operation, care was 
taken to grind away the side of the plate most distant from the 
eye only, leaving the other perfectly untouched and unim- 
paired in its polish* The plate being reduced to exact paral- 
lelism by the sphaerometer, was again examined, the same 
side still remaining next the eye. By this arrangement the 
same angles of emergence from the piosterior surface cor- 
respond rigorously to the same directions of the ray in the 
interior of the crystal, with respect to the axes of its mole- 
cules ; and thus we avoid completely any errors which might 
arise from using plates cut at diflferent angles, it being almost 
impossible to cut two plates precisely alike in this respect. 

In. 

Table II. Sulphate of baryta. Thickness =0.08816. 
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■ In this plate the virtual poles cdrrespond to the Mcoiid 
maximum of the extraordinaiy pencil. It is needless to 
detail the tints between the poles. The same plate once 
more reduced, with the same precaution to leave the poste- 
rior surface untouched, developed the following series of 
colours beyond the poles. 


iiu 

Table III. Sulphate of baryta. Thickness = 0.05758. 


Corresponding 

inclinations. 

Ordinary pencil. 

Extraordinary. 

Remaiki, &t3» 

60 57 

0 / 

122 50 

Fine yellow . . . 

Indigo 

Poles, for the 

60 20 

123 27 

Pale yellow 

Purjde 

mean red rays. 



White inclining to yellow 

Dull crimson red 

Fints beyottd 



Bluish white 

Dull orange 

the poles. 



Indigo 

Yellow 


57 55 

126 4 

Sombre purple 

White 


57 50 

126 7 

Sombre reddish violet 

White 


57 *0 

126 33 


White 



127 30 

Pale yellow 

Violet white 


55 40 

128 2 

White 

Sombre violet 


55 33 

128 20 

Pure brilliant white 

Black ... 

Virtual poles. 


128 30 

VV hite . . • . 

Sombre dirty green 




Pale orange 

Pale dirty bluish green 


53 40 

130 10 


White 


53 27 

130 30 

Sombre and narrow purple 

White 




Blue 

Ruddy white 




Pale blue 

Orange 




Bluish white • 

Orange red 



132 20 White . . . . 

Narrow crimson 


ii-J 

132 40 Pale yellow, Sec. See. 

Purple, See, Sec. 



Here the virtual poles correspond precisely to the first 
rainimum of the extraordinary pencil. 

In a plate of Rochelle salt, cut nearly, but not quite perpen- 
dicular to the optic axis, and whose thickness was 0.1944^5 
inches, the rings beyond the poles were almost entirely obli- 
terated, while those between them exhibited the follbwhig 
singular succession of colours, which will show to what an 
extent the deviation from Newton's scale is carried in this 
substance. 
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Table IV. Rochelle soli^perpindieuktr to the optic asns* Thicknessz=i)A9^^5. 


‘MS:* 


Ortfimr ffMCitL 


'fiitnoftfiHurf. 


UemaaSu, &c. 


Exceeding pate blue 
Exceeding pale pink 
Very pale blue . 
Very pale pink 
Very pale blue 
Pale pink 
Pale blue 


Yellowish pink 
Pale greenish blue 


Pa 
V« 

W 

Rich crimson 
Pa 
Pa; 

W1 


White, , . , . . 

Exceeding pdle pink 

Exceeding pide blue 

Very pale pink 

Very pale blue 

Very pale pink 

Pale blue green 

Pale ydlow pink 

Blue green 

Pale yellow pink 

Greenish blue 

Very pale purple 

Vcllow pink 

Greenish blue 

Yellowish pink 

Pale pinkish yellow 

Pale greenish blue 

Dark blue 

Pale purple 

Very pale violet pink 

Very pale yellow 

White 

Pure white 

A little violet 

Very narrow dark blue 

Blue, sombre and pale 

Pale yellow green 

White 

Fine crimson 
Pale purple 
Veiy pale green 
White 

Rich crimson 
Pale purple 
Very pale green 
White 

Good pink« almost crimson 
Very pale purple 
Pale greenish blue 
White 

Pale yellowish pink 
Pale blue 
Very pale yellow 
Very pale lilac blue 
Yellow green 
White 
Fine lilac 
White 

Fine yellow green 
White 
Fine lilac 
White 

Fine yellow green 

White 

Pale lilac . 


jPolcs P?' 
red rays. 


Virtual poles 

p.pf. 


The middle tint 
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In order lig^evcr to avoid the effect of the dispersive 
power, which at such considerable obliquities would render 
th^ dbs^vations liaUe to some uficertainty, I cut atiotlier 
plate, in such a manner that thf perpendicular to its surface, 
instead of coinciding nearly with the optic axis, was directed 
very nearly to one of the virtual poles. Its tbkjkfiess vfm 
then gradually reduced in the manner above described for 
sulphate of baryta, though, owing to the nature of the body, 
it was found impossible to avoid the necessity of re-polishing 
the posterior surface at each operation ; but as this was done 
with all possible care, only a very slight error can have arisen 
from this cause. 

in. 

Table V. Rochelle salt. Thickness =s 0.11518. 


Ordinary pencil. 



Extraordinary. 


Very pale bluish green 


Remarln, &c. 


( Pole P for meanj 
‘ I red rays. I 
1 Perpendicular I 
\ incidence. 


Very fine intense indigo 
Purple rather sombre 
Indifferent purplish pink 
Yellowish pink white 
White inclining to orange 
Yellowish white 

White, not very brilliant . The virtual 
Pale violet blue pole p, 

C Sombre indigo inclining to 
I violet, narrow 4c well denned. 

Sombre violet white 

Very pale greenish yellow 

White tinged with greenish ycl- ^ 

Fine crimson [low 

The richest deep damask qrlm^ 

Livid imperfect purple [son , 

Fine pale green 
White 

Pine rich crimson 
Pale blue green 

Light pink strongly inclining to 
Pale greenish blue [orange red 
Fine yellow 

Fine pink a little purple 
Lilac 

Splendid green 
lUch lilac 
White 

Splendid yellow green 
White 

Pale lilac blue 
White 

Pale greenish yellow 
Fine lilac 








ctystalla^ Itodiis M hoikegint^i i^B. ' 

Here virtual pole waa oo^dent With the 5th nwcimt^a- 
(or thereabouts) of theextraordmaiy ray from the pole^; 
^ sucoesskm of tints, however, unless dose to the virtual 
pole, is omitted, in order to shorten'the table. 


Table VI. RtduUe scdt. T^tichtesss 0.08557. 


lodiai* 

dOM. 

OrdiiMrjr pendL 

Bxtfiofdiiiary* 

Rcmaiksyte, 

c 

a/S 0 

178 ao 
*78 55 
180 0 

aSt 30 

aSx J 5 

lit 15 
**S +5 

287 50 

288 45 

api 40 

Good light i^inh 

. • • t • • • 

Very pak yellow green . 

Very pak yellow green . 

Veiy pale bluish green . 

Indigo . : 

Pale violet . • 

White 

Very pale greenish ydlow . 

Pale greenuh yellow • 

Pale pinkish yellow , 

Pale pi^ 

Crimson 

Rich fiery damask crimson 

Livid imperfect purpk 

Fine tight green 

Very green 

Go<^ crimson 

Crimson* almost scarlet* 8cc. . 


Pole P for mean 
red. 

Pd^ndicular 

incidence. 

Virtual pole. 


In this plate the virtual pole fell about half way between 
the 4th maximum and the 5th minimum of the extraordinary 
ray from the apparent pole P for the mean red rays. When 
once more ground down, it gave as follows : 
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III. On the causes of these phenomena. 

The developement of colour along the axis * of double re- 
fraction, is at first sight analogous to the prdduOtioiT Of the 
ifiH^ndarj tints along the axis of rock crystal, discovered by 
M. Arago, and recently explained by M. Bror, in a maistetly 
xnehtoir comittariiOatOd to the Academy of ScimcOs, on life 
hypothesis of a force inherent in its molecidea indOpendmt 
of their state of aggregation^ by which they communicate a 
rotation in an invariable direction to the axes of polarisation 
of the luminous rays. And this analogy is partially supported 
by the fact, that the tint developed along the axis, descends 
in the scale of colour as the thkkness increases. 






. ' !A maim ‘ foa^kiinvJe^uaainaticHB b<M<ne«Br .will sho.w» that 
ks origkrtimiM) in . aity.ajaitlle of tbu 

for i[>i«ot:to .nwutibii tiii! . mpossifaiUt^ 4lf.,«X|dahiiiig.the pliiSi' 
nornena (k* the viitiiidlKiteR by thishypc^besis^ if weplaQe the 
pritfdpal section of the^ .crystal in the azimuth zero, the exlm^ 
ordinary image will be found to -vanish completely for ewely 
angle of incidence, and w}tdtetref be the tlnckness of the plate. 
I may add too, that I have in my possesmon a crystid of quartz, 
which exhibits with tolerable distinctness in some parts the 
^letioinena of two axes, and the appearances produced . by 
the interfer^ce of the secondary tints in this spedroen, while 
they agree completely with M. Biot's explanation, diifor 
entirely from those which form the subject of this Paper. 

Neither are the phenomena above described explicable on 
any supposition of a peculiar action of the crystal on thedHie*^ 
rently coloured rays, analogous to its ordinary or extraordi- 
nary dispersive power, by which the periods of alternate polar- 
isation of the molecules of some colours, should be length- 
ened, and of others contracted, so as to disturb that exact 
proportionality to their periods of easy reflection and trans- 
mission, which M. Biot has proved to be a necessary condition 
for' the production of the tints of Newton's scale. It is true, 
such laws of action may be imagined, and I shall presently 
show must really exist ; in all crystals probably to a small 
extent, but in two instances at least, to a surprising degree. 
But this alone will avail lis nothing. To show this, and at the 
same time obtain a g^ieral analytical expression for the tint 
developed at any fodination, and for every hypothesis of the 
action of the crystal on the differently coloured molecules, 
let us denote by c, the length of a complete period of easy 
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u^diddfeovy hypotheai*, iki vataioyattid >t ■> ’; | »B g| >e iM i wri ii r iP<>* 
fiw a>wy. homogeneona. and lot C denote dtilant' 
end propoiticmal Intens^ os iUundiiedngApoWer in ^he fwie- 
matic sfieetnan. Then will' the fornnihc rtpsoeensibig leheew 

of white light intromitted into the arystel,' be .■ 

C4.C'*4^C" + dcc. " i 
from cwie end of the spectrum to the other. < 

Let » be the number of perwda (each ccmaisting rf a doufate 
altehuition) and parts of a period performed by the elemai- 
tary pencil C, in its passage through the medium : then, ao- 
ccoding to the theory of M. Biot, when n is o,i,a,3, flee, 
ad inf. the pencil will wholly pass into the ordinary image ; 
but when the values of n are i-. A, a, Ac. it will wholly* be 
thrown into the extraordinary onfe, and in the intermediate 
states of n, partly into one and partly into the other. These 
are satisfied if we represent by sin.* (««■) the 
introsity of the ray in the ordinary image, taking unity for 
its migiiml intensity ; and it will I believe be found, that the 
gradation of intensity ^ven by this formula for the inter- 

• The aiiipUnt 4 e or total cactent of each oscillation oi the plane of polaii 
here supposed po«, in which case the contrast of colour In the two pen(^ it at its 
nsazimum. This is the case in the situation we are considering, but in general the 
intensity of the extraordinary ray, instead of being represented hf sin.* n w, will have 
an a^itional factor^ a funedoo of the azimuth A of the pnocipal sec^ of 
the crystallized plate and the position of the refracted ray, and which becomM tmiljr 
when As 545*, and the plane of incidence is that of the principal section. It is on 
this fiictor that the gradation of bt^btmu in the isochromatic lines, and the hkek 
cross or hyperbolic branches which intersect them, depend* Sot it is apt asy InteO* 
tion at present to enter on this part of the subject for reasons to be esplaiiied farther 
on. See note in page 84. 




iq>ect{!t8a.tO'tJieo<i»i9i^''<n^- ■■• ' -.v,' 

S|C i^*(»ir)|«9»A^^(ir«r)4>G^ din*(n'ir) 4-8K. 

Then indU thU Ae tiat'devsd!Q|iedin 

tlMi«xtxa4N(diBary ioM^, mcl oocuMiiieiitly^ S | d cm* } 

itijfpw* fit the niiaaber of periods performed depends, ist* iOn 
the nature of the ray, creme; sdly^mthe inlftnsicenergy of 
the aetkm of the mediuin on that ray ; and ^y, on the di- 
recdtni of its cQurae, the thicknera of the pjate, and whoever 
other cause or limit periodicity may happen .to pravaiL 
Bence we may take s n hf x i, t hring a function of c,.de> 
pendent only on the nature of the body through wluch the 
ray G passes, and M bring a certain multiplier whose form 
yfo shall emudder presently. This subsdtuticm made, the 
expresrion for the tint becomes S { C. sin* ( Id k. w) j 

In the theory of the Newtonian colours of thin plates and 
the pdarised rings in crystals with one axis, the muldpJier 
M is hidependent on c, varying only with the direction of tlm 
rey and the thickness of the plate. It is therefore the same 
for all die coloured rays, and the tint, for any value of M, 
wdlbe Vi 

flafMit «ff Mr MbMqntBtniMriaf depradt on tlieytmdrtitit finKdtei.' It 
k|i#diot W/|wrae»t it Iran to«pcfM>eti,uid even ameUMSf *. . 
ia tiM Wpimdw of SM M ii w I miow that U it neomuyto nahtaar wow pre- 
dw mniipiioa. 
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]it$i<»i eitii^ In dte< 4 iii«e^M 

nfedhnniw both^' tlif«M^ lill^^twlatimii Myity^ 

or to jt»:«ukslmut»i if no#nliiSe{»tH>l^ 
we see that I 6 r every value of M i oeitrihr pteoSliu^l^ 
arise, janid prov^tod'M <00011061100 at wto and ooh^bfhie 
Mpeinthi]|^, the satntt sneoession of tints will mvartabi^ be 
^vel(^)eil in^he ^{une'cntier. Conseqisently, if we^'lbc u^ieti 
any two tints in this scale of colour,-or aity two values of if, 
the same 'succession and the same numbeiy Of altmnaiiOtfs of 
colour must invariably intervene betwera them, however we 
pasi frism one to the other. 

In a crystal with two or more axes, the value of M for any 
ray C must of course be zero in the direction of the axis, and 
therefore if the same supporition of the independence of If 
oh c be made, the same conclurions should follow ; namely, 
1 st. that rile extraordinary ray must dways vanirii in 
^le, whatever be the thickness of riie pl^ ; and edly, that 
the same succession and number of altematkms of colour 
should intervene between the pole and any assigned unequi- 
vocal tint, such as black, or the pure biiiliam greeh' df the 
5d order of Nxwton^s Scale. Both these conduits are 
totally at variance with the facts above detatied^^as to the 
developement of colour in the poles, and the sittiarion iii the 
order of the rings of what we have called the virtual pdeii. 
Hence we are necessitated eiriier to ^ye mp the theory df 
altmiate pdarisatimi altogether, or to admit the dependmoe 
of the multiplier M <mi c, or an the nature Of the lay. I>t 
us see to what this will lead.us. 








in'.v«i'.-|pWMI9'fW<N9<P' f 

tmtsanitted' in a directioii naaking angM4,l' the wms. 


cannnly he a fuiKaieil^jQl formt h 


cai tiiphitsnE^ty flf.ihefd^ force; nr a> |M^E»re,h<^ngA 
fanction of the nature nfudie ray, an44>fyi^eitif!rinak: eoeigy 
of the mioleculea of thn Cff»(ad* Knw4f we call ^ the tIMok* 
ness of the piate* «ad #>t|he «nigle>of refhM^n, ^ « the 
length of tlw path desoHhed, andtberefore we must have for 
the nenaber of pwioda > : 

*** 3wp’ ^ ‘ 

so that -^e value of M must be which 'murt be a 

function of c. NoW t is deviously indepwidwit of it j and if 
we negieot at present the Very trifling efihct at moderacte in^* 
ddences of the erdimtry dispORdve powers nf the media ex- 
amined,* n is so also. It is therefore in the form of the ftmo- 
tion (4, O') that we must lode for the came ofthepheno- 
mwia; >and since, we have V sss4 -f. s e, a a being the ai^le 
between the axes (because the ‘Observations are made in the 
prindpal section) we See that ^ « 4 . a o) must invdVe c, 

and consequently, 4 being arbitrary and 'IndepOndait, a must 
be a funetton of c. In order then to render the theory Of 
aitematioiis apjdieablej we must admit the angle between the 

• It is euy to see that in tl»e two clatset of ciyttals abore described, the eilbets 
of the ^IfperfiVt powers will he opposite to each other, in one opposing, and in th^ 
with ^ OHmt Whit^ prodotse the deektioii of tiiiti« Ip the 

ohsenredi^ ahppst u t,,pecw 

pendfcisiat ihddencea the inttiience of the dispenive power is quite insentihle. 



to (SiKet in ^i|taa«'«r||i^ 

tN diflimfitly ad9W«d r«]W< We«MnRtiitf#illi^w«il^^ 

' iopiioitioii ^ diffident m ^ 009* 

y ag | } y,f i ^ /} I » 

The «|«aiB(;tiy<£ tilt rte|^ aid 
uijdfthp[ladpdMdaonttiitiitdinuthx«i!f>,f«i|i^^ i^the 
amftof 1^1 lie ><»iours shali be a^ttimttricdify at*' 

rai^^i *on dkim' Mdc of ai fixed line ( wl^h any be ib^ed 
file (^)fic axis)iii this fdane, er in one perpemhcular toit At 
inuNuit we need only considerthe foraiw case. Let a r^e«» 
sent the angular datance of file axis £m* any one staadnfi 
spedes of ray C (the extreme red, for instance) from fins 
line, a 4' ta, the same dtstanoe for any mher ray. Then 
tile distance of the transmitted ray C, from tim axes of rays 
of that colour bdng the conespomfing distances fioom 
tknr respective axes for rajm of any ofiier colour C'emergk^ 
m the same direction wlibe6•*-^a^-^ip and + 

If being fiia difference (saif'-> f ) of the angks of refine* 
tioHi, corresponding to the same inddence, for the clours 
C»C* The positive values of I here redcon outwardc fimn 
the pole; Id is negmive for crystals of the aeoend dam, 
and If is negative mr positive according as C ac C M tiiekas 
refrangible colour. 

Let us fmr a momoit coftsider myu of otfiy tiwie tvm 
colours. The pmtioit of the extraordinary pendl dim to tiiem 
will be . , 1 

The rays of these odours of the same older in thdTfe^^idiliSi^ 
series of rings will therefmn coindde, and that in the pnq^ 



’V* ■' IfiJlriiliiili*.*^ 

k. If id, i at ta^domtaaiit ekemmtMitp, < to« iii iH i l te 

mi»pONM^:C'iwl<<^«i»wpre8is9tt tliB'ettiBnife-iieiiaild 
vldle€rxyft, it .if evideiiif lliit eobKddfflMe xrf ^ctrat* 
{»>ik»ty pendlf trf’ ltii» aodm ocdcr for iStem two fiactraroeii, 
triU ensure tiitft of dir intmtedwir «am, at IflSft rery 
Ittfould do eo {M?etaseiy^«iei« tlfs ^afae of la £c»r aay foiler.* 
mediate ray, sudi a fumitioai of k as wouid reaailt from mak- 
f oonrtantin' tile prabedmg equation,' bMause the two 
laws, that of tiie itispmeinnof tiie axes, and that of the magni* 
tade of tiieniigi of difiereat eohMirs, would tiieh act in exact 
oppositkai to each otiier throi^hout tiidr whole extmit. it 
is^ in iiux, a case {nedsely anak^ous to that ofthe oosnpcaiiMi 
achromatic piism, wk«» if the law of dupernon in the rnie 
mOdiiiin were i^ntical with that in the other, a perfectly 
coimufless pencil wotdd mnmge, and when tiiese laws differ, 
theooittCMtoitce of the red and violet rays rnispres ah apptnoti* 
mateioohiddence of all tiiei rest. Should these laws howevrar 


dtfler vety consideraltiy^ an imcocrected cohuir will appear 
at the point so determined, and a nearer approxiiiiatiofi will 
he obtMoed muting; twosof the more powmful mtemndiate 
m^^attch asi for mfeaaoe>die mean red and the Mae, or 
limit dT the great mid Mae. , ^ 


(l^tiSviheh. fe the OsigSiiMif the virtual poles m ptmits be* 
ytjm^pithqlwrrK the jiMliiipwhare the tint risedito a witife of 

feeMe^ or -eveh to an ahsohite 


Mack ; and ive awgfS now see the reason why the tmts in 


rwttiaSng from i^e«e #intt #{trmERmM»lB>i^ 
to the Newtcmian scale. Inf«ot,th€|< 

«^n|;lM*‘^ys b^%|)erfoiihe(i'm^r«;^||»^ of 

Ae less, if i^/su^om l^j<m»c»idenc^,t]boim :afi{>k^^io 
take plaoe ait my poim (the .BPumua iiptftilw 

Titig, dmintervBls tiet^we^n tthe '^1* . ati4 imnttpi^ 

wiU:< be ‘ grekte8t for. tlm nsd ami. least for th* violet, iP. 
Ck>nseq[aendy, the .violet next diSappettrs totally linoin 
the extraordinary jpenoilt^ there will remdin. yst M little, td* .the 
redv’Iess of the t>rangei atui so on,atKl this diff^renoe .mv 
eroa^ng at every succeeding^ minimum on either, lude, iviil 
produce a succession of ooloprs ap{»oxiihating in a gehml 
way to NEWTONfs scale. This approximation will however 
be much less dose on the side of the virtual pole towards the 
nearest axis, becau^ the disturbii^ influence of the separa* 
timiid' the axes on the figure of the rings and the law of 
flKdr successive intervals, is much more sensible than at a 
distance from the pole. This will be evident if we conmder 
that in the interval between the extreme eoloured axes, flte 
tints wjll be regulated - entirdy by the law of their distribii- 
tkm. Now this is perfectly ctaroborated by the succession of 
tints in the foregoing tables, as well as by numerous experi- 
ments .made on ^her bodies. ' . 

Our equation (p) gives room for a rem^ of sbtne Ccmse- 
quence, as it affords a striking verifioation of the the(»y here 
delivered. It vrill be observed that this equation does not 
involve t, and in consequence, the angle f doteimlned from 
it, at which the cdnddence takes place, is the same for all 
values of t, or for all thidcndsses of the plate. Itie 
rations of the tints in the tables given above, aflford us ample 



tot the test 

dfnei^pttiaiteit 't i®' .Sk^' to'.ihe -titwe ■ awiittl loC* obwiyed 

in siifphatte of btigitaj, the apparent ang^^ hSptween the axes 
for the mean red ;|teji|i9 are respectivdy-^® o?,6*® if, and 6 i° 
53*, ttee? mean of iivAi^ ia Si'^B^.ivlMieJthe. apparent 
between the viitudl,poled!<inithe same aeries are 
8®', and 7 s! 4/^ Tim aetiHfW»sa«^ of the lat^ angles over 
the mean Value of .rim foritter, arei the apparent angular 
(fistances of thd virtual poles from the axes of mean red rays, 
arid are respeddvely 5*a4';4(*ip',^*s'. nei^r of which 
differs more tinni 4' fh>m the mean. 

Td asbmtaio the real value of d, we have only to compute 
the angles of rdFractioft. in tl^ specimen employed, I found 
i*®475 for the jhjdfea Of ordinary refraction, and the angles 
of incidence (the halves of the above armies ) being so®59f 
and 86°ajf,j{j6“ 18^, 86“ 04' ; the corresponding angles of rer 
fraction are i8* ia^8®^{** e), 10", ai®’8* 40", »i“6' 40"; 

and since 6 <sa^’-^a in this ease, we find for the values of 
a® 58 ' 4 o*'»*“ 5 *' to'^ *“54^ ao''^ the mean erf wWch gives a* 
53' o" for the real angular distance of the virtual pole from 
the axis of mean red rays in sulphate of baryta. 

Agiun, in the series of tints, tables V, VI, VII, for Rochelle 
salt/the apparent angular distances of -the- mean ^ed Mis 
from the virtual pole were , I 

«77* 8^—857* 35 ' = t 9 " 83 ' i * 8 i® 30' — a6a® o' =3 19® go', 
and88a®o' — »6*° *= jg® $5' ; 

of which neither differs more than 3' from the mean xp"!33'. 

Dr. Brswstee (Phil. Trans. 1814, p. a 16) has stated the 
refractive index of riiis salt at 1*515 ; but this is certainly a 
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‘In' 'texpe^fi^ais M'a^ M 

'“ '. '‘“'i iul, k’, 

fof the if^x fbtth« iiitean^lbw>gimitir^ 
t^hlXtkiiis the hfta: is ^to he prefemd, isivitig beto laile 
with greet eete. The seine experiment gave l*4i9egg fiMr 
^hidex for mean red rays. Tite apparent ahgtdar 'dfatahciB 
the axis for red rays from the perpemfieular was 
Which leaves for the angnlar distance of the ^nrtual piAe 
from the perpendicular. These angles of inddmice corres- 
pond to the respective angles of refraction lo” gS' so'' and 
s* as' 40", of winch the sum 13° 1' is the real angle between 
the virtual pole and mean red axis in Rbobelle salt The 
series in table IV, gives s'sg" for the value of 9 , wtdch 
agrees oOmidetely whh die foregoing determiria^on. 

I took seven plates of nitre of various thicknesses, and cut 
Rpm diilerent crystals,, and by a mode of observation to be 
described hereafbr, found as follows : 


Table VIII. 











eryataiUieid bqdits %kt. y$ 

ccAuti^ ojf tl»,^itiiMi of the virtual pole 
fort»l^>SeIplt^t}lwl^ made here, the 

small di&rtxtces which eitist are certaii^y not attributable to 
errors of obwryadpn, vi^h,in the method I employed, are 
uwally confined wltliin much narrower limits. They are 
due to minute irre^ulaiitiea in the crystals themselves, con- 
sisting, probably> in a state of imperfect equilibrium of the 
mc^ecpi^ forces of aggrtgation, to which this salt is so sub- 
ject, that it is rather rare to find a specimen in which the rings 
beyond both poles have exactly the same breadth or tints. 

Art. rV. Of the tints developed fy crystals with two axes out of 
the prmciptU section. 

If we place a crystallized plate at an azimuth zero in a 
t^pmaline apparatus, having the axes of the tourmalines at 
right angles, we shall observe, if its thickness be at all con- 
siderable, that the two oval spots on either side the axis of 
symmetry (which is now perfectly black) instead of being 
exactly regular in their figure, as in Fig. a. PI. V, and tinged 
with coloms symmetrically disposed on either side of a line 
mn perpendicular to the principal section, are invariably 
coloured at one extremity r with a strong prismatic red hue, 
and drawn out at the other v into more or less elongated and 
tapering spectra or tails of blue and violet light. The ex- 
tremities r, r of the rings too have a large excess of the red 
rays, and the opposite v, v of the violet rays. In crystals 
of the fiiRt class above described, the red extremity is turned 
towards tlie other pole, while in those of the second it is 
directed from it. If we subject a plate of Rochelle salt to 
MDCCCXX. L 



74 f.Ws'miimet'eii kM 

i^s ekanilnatto^. ^e'dvflts a, dra’wn oM ft 

with grea^ vividness of 66loy&r, while 
the rings are greatly elcmgated'also/aiil Mji^at^ to imto 
one another. If the plkte bis tamed toOtia’ fhrftiehtiid^' the 
phenomena assume themokt angular ap^eaifthces of ^^atotr- 
tion ; and as the rotation approaches to 45^, the rih^ ill tife 
vicinity of the pole are gradually obliterated by their tabldal 
overlapping, which is the greater the thicker the plate. Ih 
all situations, however, the interposition of a red or daik 
green glass immediately restores the perfect synjraetry and 
regularity of the rings, which are then seen in much greater 
number, and completely well defined. 

All this is the necessary consequence of the want of Coinci- 
dence of the axes for different colours. The lateral apqtt, 
for example, are formed for each homogeneous colour with 
perfect regularity close to their corresponding jbk,' and re- 
gularly decreasing in size from the red to the violet. Their 
arrangement will therefore be as represented in Fig. S, P 1 .V, 
R, O, Y, &c. being the poles correspondBng to the several 
colours red, orange, &c. The oval spots composed of red 
rays being represented by r, r, those of the other colours 
will be super-imposed on them in their order, overlapjdng, as 
represented by the dotted ovals 00, yy, fire, like the drcular 
coloured images of the sun in the spectrum of an oxdinary 
prism, giving rise to the long prismatic tails above desraibed. 
Similar considerations will apply to the anomalous appear- 
ances presented by the rings of all the other orders and in 
every situation. 



-, T:|iii pleafpg, t^periment, 

dqpipi^fll^ pf ^e adequacy of 
tfafti ^xpliiiil^ I^ hptyq >f dvanced. Lg$.. a plata of Hqchelle 
sdbt bet plikoM in $,.towim!lk^ apparatus in any azimuth (4^° 
is the most .convenient} and firmly fixed on a proper stand 
ip dark ropm- The eye being now applied, let an assistant 
illuminate the emeried glass or lens of short focus* which 
disperses the light previous to its incidence on the first tour- 
maline, with the several colours of the prismatic spectrum in 
succession, beginning with the red. The rings will then be 
seen formed successively of each of the colours, perfectly 
regular in their figure, but contracting rapidly in dimension 
as they become illuminated with the more refrangible rays.-f- 
At the same time the pole about which they form will be seen 
to move regularly in the direction of the other axis of the 
crystal, and if we pass alternately from a red to a vblet illu- 
mination, will shift its position ac^rdingly, backwards and 
forwards through a very ccmsiderable angle. If rays of two 
colours be thrown at once on the aj^aratus, their two corres- 
ponding sets of rings will be seen at once, crossing, but not 
obliterating one another, and the distance between their re- 
spective centres will be observed to increase with the dili&rence 
of their colours. 

By measuring the interval occupied by the jH'ojections of 

* See the description of an apparatus of this kind, subjoined, 
t See Lectiones Opticie, lib. It. Fars. i. Obs. xiii. ^om which the idea of this 
experitnent is taken. Magnlque voluptate pcrfusus** says Nbwtok, with the 
enthiiilaitui of the true philosopher who loves the field he labours in, *• videbam 
eos dUatace aut contrahere se, gradatim pro co ac color luminis immutabatur.” 
It is unpossible to witness the yery beautiful phenomenon described in the text 
without entering into the sam^ trsdn of feeling. 
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the emtres of the last visible red and violtt tiiiga» t» well as 
th(»se of the intermediate cdburs.on a aoheen itaiaioiRn 
distance seen with the oth^ eye, 1 found the fbllovidiig tralties 
of the apparent mid real separation the several coloured 
axes : 

Betfrem Apptmit litteml Jtiil 


Red and orange 

• • 

0 87 uncertam 

• 

0*8 

Yellow 

1 80 rather uncertain 

1 13 

Green 

34S 

s«9 

Blue 

6 5 

4 8 

Indigo 

8 19 

588 

Violet 

94^ 

631 


As a ujode of measurement this method is very inaccurate, 
especially in the extreme red and violet rays, both of which 
would be copiously, and indeed almost entirely absorbed in 
their passage through two plates of tourmaline of a yellowish- 
green col<c»ir. Much more exact and unexceptionable mea- 
sures will be presently given, but these are quite sufficient to 
establish the reality of the phenomenon described. 

V. Of^ secondary cause of the deviation of tints, subsisting in 
certain crystals, and of the anomalous tints of the afophyllite. 

To determine the dispersive power of any medium, and obtain 
some rough knowledge of its law, we make a prism of it act 
in oppositbn to one of a standard substance. To ascertain 
the total dispersion of the axes of a crystal, or the angle by 
which the extreme red and violet axes differ, we may make 
it act against itself. SSnce the violet rings are more elevated 
by refraction than the red, from the situation in which they 



7f 
may 

' todcit!«Ml-<tlie 'tacra* 
drdfoary iroi^ toliiy disapp«ff in imle at a» «Ki- 
saUlli 4 d^. This ffve$ fisso, 9*-* 

whc^ {sutifosing R>|l'|^ indices of refraction fiweztienie 
red and violet rays and W —■ R) we ^d 

laaoda ssB-j-^. tan (p 

The angle (p however hebqmes imaginary, and tlds method, in 
conseqvien^, iiiapplicable when tlw separation of the extreme 
axes (jfd) is greater than the maximum dispersion of the oo* 
Ipurs of an introndtted white ray, that is, when 


ia >- 


>a 


RVi^=i 

Let us resume our equatkm (b), and suppoting the foiwi of 
the functicm 4'> and the constants a, k, kf, R and IR asceif- 
tabled, let the angle 9, at vdilch the cmnddenoe takes place 
be observed, and the value of I o will then become known. 
If we suppose it small, whidh it is in the generality of crys- 
tals, we get 

“If''-"- 


Sa-. 


dy 
TF dT 


(c) 


(4^ being {mt for fw the sake of brevity). At inci- 

daioes nearly perpcaidicplar, may be neglected, and the 
expression r^uces itself to 

^ , (i) 

T?“ i 0 

Tlie comparison of thcdc' formulae with observatkm, which 
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sleiKifl tal^jd6tcnnit»fethiii0eiiQiMll 

penetrating tt^fitiaiB #3Gd&Hdkil4i'%e|nfg^aj^ 
and will not ^ter ipto the present ^ves^gation. When we 
lexamine a crystallized plate in a omy^j^ht gradual 
r«duf» hetwf en tournsaline plates crossed at right angles^ tutni- 
ing itrslowly round between them in its own, plane, the fo^m 
of the coloure(l bands, if Hluminated with homogeneous light, 
will remain perfectly unchanged during the rotatkai, but the 
two black hyperbolic branches passing through the poles, 
will bbiitera^ in succession every past of tbciri periphery ; 
add thh %fMee hver which tlfe ^kness extiepidBras dteU as 
degidh W' illuminatibh of what risohuiiB whiiblei, riiryi^ 
•itrdVety instant, gtve rise to so great a vai^fy of appeasSmceS, 
thSt some little atten^m is reqmred to recoghiztt' this perfect 
identity of figure. When the tourmaline next the .eye; is 
made to reMvp, the; crystallized plate rgma^jhg fixed, the 
complicated chan^' which tak-e place , a r c pe rfectly Ireoon- 
cilable with the superposition of the primary on its comple- 
mentary set of rings, the relafiVeinteh^tros of thO.tWb sets 
at any pdnt behig iiejgulated by lawswehaive hd-Occarikm to 
consider at present, but the figure of the iibehi*ottiatic littes, 
where visible, remams absolti^y unchanged by any rotation 
in this part of the apparatus. 

To form a first hypothesis eSi the nature ofi the ffincfion 


■ 79: 

la y^Wi i tW 

at^'4y’^is aWMi’nlmost «MQr«ly' tii#i d^jimiung: 

iiH- ii^Ixiess^ ' aiii^ Irom dl^qoliy; 
o^iiidflt^:’ XM'. ]^9^<«Nifllk»4i^ii^^Paper of'«8t8^ baachoam- 
niti^, aa'afl^diihg liie beat gtavaral view <#>iiie 'phenomena, 
and it is a^imbly aiapdei fbr>^s purpose ; the wiic^ays- 
ten^of l^s being nbnilalsed at a very moderate tldctosas 
with^ a space Of lo^ aHOWiiig Us to regard tlic^. projeoiion 
on a plane perpendteUlar to the optics axis as a true represen- 
tation of their fij^rte, undidtort^ by iefroction at ■die sur- 
face, &c. If we examine the rings In this ciystal {illuminated 
with homogeneous l%ht, or by the inteWMition d a red glims 
in common day-light) it will be evident that the getiend 
foitn of tmy one erf them is a re-entering symmetrical oval, 
whibh’ nO straight line can cut in more than four points, and 
which, by a variation of some constant' parametm-, is in one 
state whoHy ooncite, as l ^gi 4* Plate V») than becomes 
flattened, as 3 ; then acquires a minimum ordinate and points 
of cemtrary flexure, as 3 ; then a node, as 4 ; after! which it 
separates imo two conjugate' ovals, as 5 ; which ultimately 
contract themselves into the potes P, F as conjugate pmnts^ 
The general i^a:beerS'a< striking resembhuice to the vari- 
ation in fonU of the curve of the fourth order, so well known 
to geometers under the muneof the leronisoate, whose equa- 
tiott'ls" ■ ^ , . , ' . 

*! a* (ft*+ 44 :!') 

when the parameter i&gmdualiy ^minisb^ fyom infimty to 



0O F. 

•« 'li^^'-llie iOMtttmt '4iirtttiseft'lMCii^^ 
liiila', faowe^, to >iKit tUs^^to a «at»fitl 4 ii 3 r^««£|U^^ 
•oetffiMfe iti«aiiie$ nKttt'batalen), 
i&wii tlMfr'iiniiiUtNiemol'tl^ 

8^ i<iffl«iMosi /FSmw {^'oMfctedr aftai* <HMnty >4«u^^ 
ttlai«,^« mode of obierwadon which! hafoifiWfM diCl^^ 
omenieiKt : and aoifiurate, Wa4 which a^hnf {Nnjhnilaa^ wall 
t |0 the pteaimt {liurpose. It omsi^s in iwci^etfth^fheit^hy 
solar lighten a aoreen in a darkened rofm, hy whi<h lueaiis 
they may be magnified to any required extwiti muBDhmd: at 
perfiM^ ieisiire, and in all their {diases, ar^ meaatired or 
traced wkh a p^idl with . the utmost exactness and fadfity. 
They may be thus exhibited too to a nufflb«: of spectators at 
once; a thing which may prove serviceable to the Lecturer, 
for which reason I have subjoined to this papa* a brief destrip* 
turn of the apparatus 1 emidoy. , 

Havmg cut a very perfect crystal of nitre at right angles 
to its axis of crystallizatkm, and adjusted it properly on this 
apparatus, the rings were projected on a large sheet of paper, 
stretched, while moist, on a drawing board, hy which means 
it assumes a truly plane surface by the contraction it under- 
goes while diying. The poles were riten marked, and the 
^ lod of the successive maxima for red rays carefully out- 
lined. The screen being then removed, a series of lem- 
niscates were laid down by points, having the same poles 
and one common pdmt in each, chosen where the tint was 
most decided. It is unnecessary to give any comparative 
statement of measures in the observed and constructed curves, 
as the points, graphically laid down, uniformly fell on the 
pendlled outlines, or, in the few instances to the oonmiry, 



«f ;the 

OlililjilMi1^«l^^^ r. . .VHT'i'. 

'.i giyifilucal cont&aution of th«(p> «arv«9 ti# fiendem^i 
egttnmdir e«Qr by ^i^dgsmt and weil4f|H»iifirpra|iMa5!r bf 
tbejemniscate, to whicblJle rectangle unde? mo Itoea dr-W^ 
4ma die foci (or pedes) 4o jimy point to the periphery, is ipva^ 
iriable toroi^hout the wbede extent of the ourve,> Thia Is 
(easily shown .from its equation, and the value of this constant 
jnectanglejn any one curve is expressed by e 6. t 
.We must next enquire how the constant parameter 6 varies 
in passing from ring to ring. To this end 1 projected the 
rings, illuminated by red light only, on a screen as before, 
and having outlined the successive loci of the minima of 
illumination, and laid down the poles, found the values o[ a b 
to the several lemniscates, as in the following table : 


Order of 
the xniiia* 
mum. 

Obsetred 
values pf a b 
In square 
inches. 

Differences. 

Values ot a b 
computed from 
formula ab tz 
1*59x11 

Excess of compute 
above observed 
values of a 6 

n s: o 

0^00 


0*00 

0 00 

1 

i-da 

i»6i 

1*59 

— opt 

9 

3- i 6 s 

••S4$ 

3 iB 


3 

4 

6*17 

7-»Z 

9-56 

15*5 

r|0 

til 


s 

y 6 o 

T9S 

9*54 


6 

1*69 

— 0*01 

1 

11*09 

*•53 

11*13 

+ 0*04 


1177 

1*68 

11*71 

—•0*05 

9 

H*33 

i|6 

143 * 

— 0*01 

lO 

*S’93 

i*6o 1 
Mean ir^g j 

15*90 

— 0*03 


The nature of the illuminanon not allowing the delineation 
to be performed with the same freedom and precision as in a 
fuller light, the values. of a bin the second column are the 
means of a great number of measures, taken in every pait 
Moceexx. M 
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oi^iMvmcpectiTe owfeo. 'XSift tHm^Mani inl^ie 5tii QoivoHi 


ibilliliiit iiie exixaBes of the term# of the lUi^limBtiiiil p i wgimi: ' 
^nnnflitfae 4^1 <[wiiows;ooiiim<m difiwmioe ‘m raenii 

of#! tite^ifierenoestetlw third oelteiHR> i^hove theohwmd 
vahmMai, and are #0 amaU as fuUy to auUterize theeMi- 


dusion^tliat th^ vidiie»*!aiid of ooum thote of the peni- 
meter b, increase in aiithmeticai pit^^wssiiHi with the order 
of the rings ; or in othca* words, that the number cd* pmioda 
performed in a given space ( 3 = 1 ) by a lummous moleatiie 
going to iorm any pmnt M in the projec^KHi pf any ring, is 
pqpopmtional to the rectangle of the distances P M, F* M ^ 
that point from the two poles. 

Now, if we extend our views to crystals in which the dis- 
tance between the axes it considerable, we may leasottably 
expect that the usual transition which takes place in analytical 
formulae from the arc to its sine, when we pass from a plane 
to a spheiical surface, will hbld good. If this be ^ case, we 
shall have at once, and in all cases 

^ (0, 6^ sss sin 9. sin 9* 

and the nature of the isochromatic curve for the n** com- 
plete poriod will be expressed by the equation 

sind. sinl'fSj^ ' coso=3>nl.cos^ (ej 


putting A for IP • If the plate be cut af right anises to the 
optic axis 

cosp: 


leot ft -f cof ^ 


S.OOSdl 


and consequently 

sin • . sin r sas — ^(cos # + cos O ; C/J 


To put this to the trial, 1 took a plate of mica, whose thid^- 
ness measured 0*033078 inch, and having adjusted it accu- 
rately on a divided apparatus, placed it in an azimuth 43**, 



i«4 giau s^imw maratbtied. 
OIWBivWl ^ imytiiw and iiMim of t^ 
between polet. M liieee observi^etHt, idieii le^aied. 
aeldic^ egieed wdcee a few miniite^ ten teben 
of <eid> maximum and ttMmum. The «ngl» of inddcntie* 
deduced from a mernl of abniliU' oiMarvationa on eadi aideof 
the pertiendioular, at« iet down in the ad oolumn of dm 
foliowmg table, etch numbet in which i« therefcare a mean 
leeult of BO observations. The ist column contains the va- 
lues of It, dr the order of the ring observed ; thegd, the angles 
of teftaction^ to obtain which I used the index 1*500, em- 
ployed by M. Biot.* The 4th and 5th columns cositein the 
values of t, V thence computed, and the 6th, values of the 
coefficient A, deduced fimn the foitnula h ss ~ 

' St . p.nm m 


illi 

Table X. Mica. Thickness=o-osigoyS. 


Welmi 

oIm 

Aoglaof 

lewhHtflgf 

Ai^of 

IWietioii. 

VSteSi oT^. 

Vaimsofn' 

S9 

PvffnWM ibwei 
aiouu 

0 

OS 

l-s 

a 

*5 

3 

IS 

4 

0 / w 

35 1 3<3 
3 * 55 

30 34 ^ 
x 3 15 40 
»5 34 *0 
aa 40 so 
*9 35 40 
‘S 4 * ♦«< 
I* 4S 50 


0 / // 

0 0 d 

1 16 ao 
a 41 30 
470 
5 47 30 
7 13 45 
9 35 SO 

It s 10 

IS 19 SO 

0 / // 

4 S « 0 
43 41 ¥> 
4a ao |o 
40 55 0 
39 >4 30 
37 15 

35 26 10 
31 58 so 
*9 43 10 

1 

Hill 

-«* 0-000195 
4- 0*000475 

— 0-0001 1 a 
4.0*000180 
•f 0-000001 

— 0-0000S9 

—.0*0001X1 

^0^000137 

0-033147 


* Recherches siir les Mouvemm dei Molecules de la lumiere. Sec. p. 48a, Hf 
tal;e$ it equal to that of glaii— cc qui ne doit pas etre fort lloignd de la veiitd,^* I 
have attempted^ without toccetSs to measure its Talue. What has satisfied M. Biot 
and Dr. Bti wstir (for the latter has eridently used this indexs or one very near it, 
PhU. Trans. iii8, p. ajo) ought to satisfy every t>nc; yet It is fortunate that in 
the present iustanee, a i%ht variatipn In the refiractive index will proluce but a very 
tnflinj chanfe in the rdaUtt$ vhluet of h. 
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^ IPlie coluinn dT tlil« iliif 

eBDes3 (»r defe^ elf tile valuet^ tl^ qwm&tf h, m 
fjtom the mean of all of them. 'Hieit amallnesa, in 
with the qiiaiitity itself, ahd their altetiiitlons aig^, are 
evident proofs of the constancy of this coeffidenti tod we are 
therefore authoi:ii:ed to take sin ^ x sin ^ as the g^nael vaitie 
csf 4 C^> 0 - observations on Rochelle salt, piesently 

to be noticed, confirm this law.* If we denote by / the ittitil-^ 
mum length of a double osdllation, or the space passed over 
during one complete period by a ray transmitted at right 
angles to both axes. We haveit =-j- ; and consequently A»^, 
/=: A If we substitute for A and t their values above found, 
we obtain 

/= 0 00076497 inch 

for the minimum length of a period performed by a mean red 
ray in mica/ 

♦ Whien as in crystals with one axis> we have 4 (®#0O =s fiin0% a result 

long since confirmed by the accurate 'experiments of Baewsirsa and Bjot. The 
velocity of the extraordinary ray in sitidi crystals is given by the formula p*s:zV*-j- 
PL , sin 0^ Following this analogy, we may conclude that in crystals with two axes 
we should have sr V*4« » . sin 0 . sin'0^ Now this is precisely the expression at 
which M. Biot has recently arrived. This very simple and elegant result was 
communicated to me by that eminent philosopher in the spring of this year, and 
subsequently in a letter of the ad May. His Memoir on the subject, which appears 
(by the Atm. de Chim.) to have been read to the Institute in April, I have not seen, 
nor do I know by what precise steps he was led to it, but presume it must have 
been by some considerations of the nature above described. In the foregoing investi- 
gation of the law of periodicity, I beg leave therefore to disclaim all intention of 
arrogating to myself any share In this beautiful discovery, but have thought it ne* 
cessary to state the steps in the text, in order to demonstrate a truth essential to the 
investigations to follow, which could not have been taken for granted, or deduced by 
any legitimate reasoning, independent of experiment, from the equation v* ssV* 4 * 
« • sin 0 . sin 0^, by reason of our ignorance of the nature and inode of action df the 
polarising forces ; and, have purposely abstained from entering any larther into the 
general laws of double refraction and polarisation than I could possibly avoid. 



Imlki m 9S 

ReniQi^ng mir general equations and if we sab-' 
stititle ^ valtn now 4 et!ennined for and wistte^ ^ we 
have 

I'. cos sin 0. singes /.cos sin 

• « Mn ( 0'+ ^ « -f I ^ ) ; (g) 

wlwnce it is easy to derive (independent of. any approximation) 
0089 (tf + ^n)=scos 9 1 ' 4 ' Sy .sin#. sin*'; (h) 
while our approximate equation ( d) famishes the following 
very convenient formula for inddencesi nearly perpendicular 

(i) 

I %mz a ^ ' 

The simplest supposition we can frame relative to the va- 
lues of the constant elements /, /' is their proportionality to 
those of c, d, or the lengths of the fits of easy reflection and 
transmission. This cannot certainly be far from the truth in 
crystals with one axis, in which the coincidence of the tints, 
with those of Newton's scale, is for the most part exact. In 
sulphate of lime too, and mica, the only crystals with two axes 
which have been examined with sufficient exactness, and under 
the proper circumstances for ascertaining this important point, 
the law of proportionality seems to be sustained with great 
precision. This may seem to authorize the general conclu- 
sion, that in all cases, y say • Let us see how this agrees 
with the measures given in the former part of this paper. 

In sulphate of baryta, if we take Dr. Brewster's measure 
of the dispersive power,* we have ^R = o oi9, and conse- 
quently, calculating on the data determined in page 71, we 
must have, at the virtual pole. 


(pssr91®5'30'' «f>'i 


80® 50' 30" 


^=- 15 ' . 

Now, if we suppose 7 sss 6*3463 /'— 3 'ggSa, the values of c 
s: 0*01 9. Treatise on new Philosophical Instruments. 
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and c' mtrpectively f 4 t the extiwne red and idelet IfVe 

dull find by substitution in our formula (A) 

iassagt*i6** - 

But a red ray penetrating dse surfadt fihonl anhhiR the crystal 
at an angle a a=i8°ia'3o", and a violet ole at an angle a 4* 
f a 3' 40", would emerge at tins raj^ecfive miglee 

and ao", and vrould feidtide between diem an angle of 
ao'', which should be the af^mnt septratioii of dm red 
and violet axes in the ^ate employed. Now, prevbua to 
the computation of this result, I had carefully meteured this 
angle, by observing the incidences at which the extreme red 
and violet rays of the prismatic spectrum, received on the 
reflector of a graduated apparatus, respectively £sappeared 
from the extraordinary image at the poles P, V*. I thus found 
Interval of the poles P, P for red rays - 6a* a' 

Do. for violet - - 66* 3' 

Semi-difference, or apparent separaticm of the axes a® 1' 30" 
which diff^s from its computed value only by a* 10". We 
may therefore fairly conclude, that in Ihe case of sulphate of 
baryta, the hypothesis y ss does not deviate sensibly from 
the truth. 

If we apply our formula (/) to the measures above given 
for Rochelle salt, the result will be widely different. The 
same supposition as to the values of /, Z' being made, we get 

Ja SB! 4,° a' 50" 

The incidence being nearly perpendicular, and the angle small, 
we need only increase it in the proportion 1*499 : i,to have 
the apparent angle, which thus comes out 6*4'. We haVe 
already found 9* 46' for the same angle, by a method wdiicdi 

• BtOT, Tndti de Phytique. Vol. IV. 



muiM ^ffl d ipri ly [^ve « nwilt muc^ below the . truth. This 
difierenee is by far too grsat to arise from any errorji of 
aervation ; but to obtain more exact measures, I took several 
times the apparent angular separation of the axis of each 
colour frfm that of the extreme red by the direct homosge- 
neous light of a sunbeam« separated by the prism, and r^ 
eeived on the reflects of a divided apparatus, when, after 
the pproper reductions for refraction and dispersion, the results 
wme as follow ; 


Coloor. 

at tlwieci. 

Beal e 

fepanttlon 

VidanoT 

90 . 

sss 

rationi* 

Extreme Red« 

« / 
o o 

O V 

• / 

75 4 * 

*3 

Mean Red. 

1 $$ 

I 2 

73 5 » 

n 

po. Orange, 
bo. yrflow. 

2 17 

* 44 

72 14 

4 o 

2 40 

70 aj 

so 

Green. 


$ 5 * 

67 57 

16 

Blue. 

5 

6$ 0 

*S 

Indigo. 

lO 21 

6 54 

61 54 

33 

Indigo Violet. 

tl 17 

7 

60 40 

2 

Mean Vieiet. 

»S S« 

9 *7 

37 8 

2 

E^reme Violet. 

15 *3 

10 14 


1 8 


Though the total separation of the red and violet axes in 
this table so far exceeds what we had before estimated it at, 
I am fully satisfied that it is no way exaggerated, but rather 
falls short of the truth. It is very practicable, by combina- 
tions of coloured glasses, liquids. Sec. to insulate either ex- 
tremity of the spectrum in a state of the most absolute purity. 
In riiis climate, the dispersed light of the sky in the neigis> 
bourhood of the sun, which always mixes with the prismafic 
beam, is so considerable as to obliterate the feeble rays whidi 
compose the two extremities of the spectrum, and it is only 
by interposing such ccmldnations between the eye and the 
Iceland crystal used to anidyxe the politrieed ray, riiat they 
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cstt be exaauned with any oeatabity. Hie cs(mb|[Id«^’- I 
eibplbyed for the extreme red ‘was such, that whw t 3 ie 
whole spectrum thrown on a white screen was viewed throiil^ 
it, it was seen reduced to a perfectly drcular, well defined, 
deep red image, whose centre fell on the vety farthest tennis 
nation of the red as seed by the naked eye, and whose dr- 
cumference adiained, or perhaps surpassed the point where 
the maximum of the calorific rays has betm supposed to be 
situated. In like manner, when the same spectrum was ex- 
amined with the violet combination, a very slightly elongated 
violet image became perceptible, but every trace of the indigo, 
and the brighter portion of the violet rays was extinguished. 
For observations on the indigo, and all the more refrangible 
portion, I employed similar artifices, without which I found 
it perfectly impracticable to obtain any regular and com- 
parable results. 

The coefficient in our formula being the only part not 
immediately deduced from observation, it is evident that the 
assumption •7= -7 must be widely erroneous in the present 
instance, and it therefore becomes necessary to ascertain the 
values of / by direct measures. This is rendered easy by 
the equation (e) which gives 

I . stnl.tmO^ 

I as f • • 

iLcmf 

We have only therefore to observe the inclinations of a plate 
of known thickness, properly cut and adjusted to 45” azimuth, 
which correspond to the alternate disappearances of the or- 
dinary and extraordinary images, at which points the values 
Of n are &c; computing then the values of I,.**, 

and <p, and substituting, we get the values of /, without 
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detailmf particular experwilents. The following table ex- 
presses the final result of a great number of such measures. 


Colour. 

Values of / in 
isdtes. 

Number of 
Obeervationa. 

Extreme Red. 

0*00^61 C8 

64 

Mean Red. 

0*0050032 


Mean Orange* 

©•004585 a 

*4 

Mean Yellow. 

0*0040583 

S» 

Mean Green. 

0*0036519 

6z 

Mean Blue. 

0*0032863 

22 

Mean Indigo. 

0*0029868 

5 » 

Extreme Violet. 

0*0025093 

49 


The observations from which this table was calculated, were 
made indiscriminately on the maxima and minima of all or- 
ders. Those of different orders were of course computed se- 
parately, and found to agree without exception in giving the 
same values of I within limits of error less than those to which 
the observations are liable ; thus affording another proof of 
the exactness of the law of periodicity above employed. 
Now, if we compare these, one with another, and with those 
of c as deduced by M. Biot from Njewton's observations, we 
shall have as follows : 


Colour. 

Values of Jl 

1 

Values of ^ 
c 

Extreme Red. 
Mean Red. 

Mean Orange. 
Mean Yellow. 
Mean Green. 
Mean Blue. 

Mean Indigo. 
Extreme \Molet. 

1*00000 

0*80093 

0*81659 

072266 

0*65082 

0*^8520 

0*53156 

0*44684 

rooooo 

0*96215 

0 90490 
0*85550 

0*79433 

0*73725 

1 0*69641 

0 63000 


It appears from this comparative statement, that the fcu'ces 
of polarisation and double refraction in the body now ex- 
amined, act with much greater proportional energy on the 
more refrangible rays than in mica, sulphate of lime, and 
MDCCCXX. N 
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other simUai: bodies, and consequenUy that, even were its 
axes coincident, its tints, though perfectly r^ular, would 
still differ very sensibly from the colours of thin plates. This 
secondary cause of deviadt^ Ought to becoine sensible in 
plates cut so Ss to contain both axes, if exatiiined at a per- 
pendicular incidence ; but I havb not yet 6aa an opportunity 
of making the trial. 

If we calculate on the humbers above given, it will soon 
appear that a perfect coincidence of tiU the colours in a single 
virtual pole is impossible. For this purpose we may employ 
our equation (/) which easily affords the following 
cos 8 (a -f* t) a cos a a I j-j. . tan a a . sin ( — Ja) J 

cot t a 

(co«M/ 

taking M an auxiliary angle such that 

tan M s a . tan a a . • sin ( — ^a) 

whence the value of # or the position of the coincidence of 
any two coloured rays' becomes known, the values of/,/', 
and — I a being givejp from the foregoing tables. If we 
unite the mean red with the mean green, these formule give 
» = — ii« «9', and if with the mean blue, • sss — 14*8', of 
which the one falls short Of, and the other exceeds the angle 
— 13° 1' given by observation. If we determine by inter- 
polation the values of /' and •— ja, which give ss 15**!', 

we shall find very nearly 

^ — 34581 — i'aas 8 * 37 ' — ^a 4 .i‘ 8 '= 4 » 59 ' 

which correspond to a blue ray strongly inclining to green, 
and in the brightest part of the colour. Now it is evident 
that when a rigorous uniwi of all the rays in the proportion 
in which they exist in white light, is impoatiUe, that of the 
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strongest and brightest cok>uT8 In opposition to each other 
will at least ensure the nearest approach to a virtual pole on 
the principles above demonstrated, and a white will thus be 
produced, not indeed mathemarically perfect, but containing 
no marked excess of any of the more powerful colours. 

The apopliyllite is the only crystal with one axis whose 
tints exhibit a sensible deviation from the scale of Newton. 
Its phenomena, however, are entirely independent of the first 
and principal cause which produces the deviation in crystals 
with two axes, via. the separation of the axes of differently 
coloured rays, and are referable solely to the secondary and 
subordinate cause, of which Rochelle salt has just afforded an 
example, viz. a peculiarity in the law which regulates the 
lengths of the minimum oscillations of the differently coloured 
rays within the medium. 

1. The tints of the apophyllite commence at the centre of 
the rings and increase in regular progression outwards, fol- 
lowing the same order, whatever be the thickness of the plate. 

It follows from this, that the multiplier M in our general 
formula, (a) is the same for all the coloured rays, being zero 
at the commencement of the scale ; and hence it follows, as . 
a necessary consequence, that the axes of all the colours are 
united in one, and the virtual and actual poles coincide with 
each other and with the centre. Did any sensible separation 
of the axes exist, it must become perceptible by the ellipticity 
of the rings when examined with homogeneous light of that 
colour from which they are farthest asunder ; but with the 
greatest attention, in plates of considerable thickness, I have 
not been able to observe the slightest shifting of the axis, or 
deviation from thecMwhu* figure, in pasrii^ from a red to a 
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violet illumination. Moreover, it is evident from the preceding 
theory, that any difi^ence which may exist in tjieir position, 
if too small to be sensible to the eye, can produce only an 
imperceptible deviation of tints. In fact, if we suppose axso 
for any colour, we get, for the position of the virtual pole, 



6 being the angular distance of the point of coincidence from 
the single axis of that colour. It is, consequently, insensible 
when Ja is so. Now, the polarising force of the apophyllite 
being very feeble, the diameters of the rings in any plate of 
moderate thickness must so far exceed this very minute quan- 
tity, that the virtual poles, did any exist, must fall within the 
limit of the central blackness ; the Newtonian scale would 
still appear to commence from the centre, nor could any sen- 
sible deviation from it arise from this cause. 

9. When the prismatic spectrum is passed over an appa- 
ratus containing a plate of this mineral, no perceptible change 
in the magnitudes of the rings for different colours takes place. 
Hence it appears that the value of the function I for all the 
coloured rays is nearly alike. By measures taken on a 
divided apparatus, a slight difference is observed. Taking 
the mean refractive index R at 1*5431 (by a very careful 
measure) and the dispersion JR at O'oiy, the formula 
/ — / . >Jli 2 i!_ s= i. . sin e . tan 

Jf . COS 9 It 

gave as follows : 

Extreme Red. I zz 0*009^066 

Mean Red. 0*0092810 

Mean Orange. 0*0092337 

Mean Yellow, 0*0091503 

Mean Green. 0*0090643 

Mean Blue. 0^0092059 

Mean Indigo. 0*0093904 

Extreme Violet. 0*0100660 ? 




In the colours of thin plates and others of the like composi* 
tion, the difference in the lengths of the periods of the different 
rays is so considerable, that after seven or eight alternations 
of colour the rings confound one another, and are blended 
into a uniform whiteness. Were the periods more nearly 
equal, a greater number of rings should be visible, and were 
they strictly so, the succession of alternate whiteness and 
blackness should be continued to infinity. As the values of 
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l,F, 6 tc. In the apophyllite approximate pretty closely to 
this limit, we should expect to see a much greater number of 
rings, and this I find to be really the case. By enclosing 
a thick plate in balsam of copaiba in a proper apparatus to 
increase the range of incidence, I have counted as far as the 
g5th order, when I desisted ; not from any want of alternate 
(flours, but owing to their extreme closeness, which rendered 
it, impossible to number them distinctly. Indeed I have no 
doubt, that could a very thick and limpid specimen be pro- 
cured, hundreds might be seen without artificial aid. 

In two instances then, at least, and probably in many more, 
or perhaps to a certain small degree in all cases, the minimum 
lengths of the periods deviate in their respective propor- 
tions from those of the fits of eaSy transmission and reflec- 
tion ; a circumstance which of itself is sufficient to prove 
the independence of the causes of these laws of periodicity. 
If we take R r = R A, Fig. 5, PI. V. and construct a curvis 
whose abscissas A P are the values of c, t', &c. and ordinates 
those of /, I', &c. the straight line toy g hi v inclined at 45® to 
A R will represent the locus for crystals, such as carbonate 
of lime, in which the periods follow the Newtonian law, 
r^o'yg'Vi'v' will represent the same locus for tartrate of soda 
and potash, while is the curve similarly traced 

for apophyllite.* 

• Having commanicated to Dr. BaiwaTsa my observadoni on the deviation of 
tiotSs and the concluiton 1 had thence deduced at to the eeparation of the axei of thd 
differently coloured rays* 1 received in antirer a letter* from which* in justice to that 
indefatigable observer* I ttibjoin the following extracts. 

My Df ar Sir* £si Hill, by Ro$lin Laswadi, Stfl. i8. 1819. 

In consequence of having been some tltne from home* I have only now received 
your letter* and hasten to reply to that |nut of it in which you request me to state 



crystttitiMd bodies on hmt^ineous light. 

whit fctjulti I bill irfitiiiMd tbi dtiHbM^ovi of tho 

sc»l«. The following general pointt will enable you to judge of the progreit wblch I 

had made in the enquiry. 

1. In almost all crystals with two axes there is a deviation from the tints of 
Ns w TO «r ’a scale* w 

** a. This denattoa is greater in som« crystals than in others, being a maximum in 
acetate of lead and tartrafe of potash and soda. 

« 3* That all these crystals may be dielded into two classes, yIz. those 
hare the red ends of the ringt inwards and the blue ends outwards, and those wbkh 
have the red ends outwards and the blue ends inwards. 

4. That in all crystals with two axes, the doubly refracting force of one xnfr in 
general acts differently upon the differently coloured rays from the doubly refracting 
force of the second axis. 

•* 5. That as the polarising force it always proportional to the force of double 
refraction, the polarising force of one axis will act differently on the differently 
•coloured rays from the polarising force of the other axis. 

6 . . , . . 

7. The consequence of this is, that there will be different resultant axes, or dif- 
ferent points of compensation for the differently coloured rays. 

8. All these effects may be calculated with the utmost accuracy, if the ratio of 
the dispersive powers of the two extraordinary refractive forces is given, or vice vend, 
the dispersive powers may be obtained from the angles of the resultant axes for the 
red and violet rays of the spectrum. 

9. 1 have found crystals in which these phenomena are decidedly connected 
with the rotatory phenomena ; and from this highly important fact 1 am led to 
conclude, that both have the same origin, and that aM the rotatory phenomena are, 
as I have stated in my paper, the result of the uncompensated tints of two axes, 
equal for the mean ray, but unequal for ail the rest. (Here fellows an iUHstraHon 
by a diaphragm,) 

*• to. The division into two classes in § iii. as founded merely on observation, is 
converted into another division into two classes, viz. i. That in which the doubly 
refracting force of the principal axis acts more powerfully on the blue rays than the 
other axis docs ^ and Zf That in which it acts less powerfully. The first class com- 
prehends those crystals in which the blue ends are inwards, and the second thofe in 
which the red ends are inwards, or nearer the principal axis,” 
la a subsequent letter (Oct. 4), be adds. 

The virtnal poles, which you mention, I discovered in the year 1815, and I have 
two accounts of them in my Joumt), the one signed on the 24tfa January, 1816, and 
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the Other 6th January, 1817, by Sir Q. MacatNZiB, Pretident of the Physical Clasii 
of the Royal Society.” 

No comments on the above extracts are necessary. They establish at Once the 
pfiority of 0 r. BsEWSTea’s observatioiis> and the independence of mine. With 
regard to the division of crystals into two classes, which observation has alike sug- 
gested to both of us, it is unnecessary, if we regard either of the two classes as having 
the angle between the resultant axes greater than a right angle. In Dr. Ba ewsrsa's 
table* Phil* Trans. t8t8, p. 250, succinic acid and sulphate of iron are stated as 
hgvttig this angle 90^. If this determination corresponds, as in all probability it 
does, to the yellow rays, they belong at once to both classes, and are, in fact, instances 
of the limit where one class passes into the other. Bi-carbonate of ammonia, in which 
I can perceive no separation of the axes of different colours, nor of course, any 
virtual poles, belongs in like manner to both classes, or to neither. 

JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL. 


APPENDIX. 

Description of an instrument employed in the foregoing experi- 
ments on the polarised rings. 

The singular property possessed by the tourmaline, by 
which a plate of it of any moderate thickness cut in a direc- 
tbn parallel to its axis of double refraction, is enabled to 
absorb the whole, or nearly the whole, of an incident pencil 
polarised in a plane parallel to that axis,* was pointed out by 

* The same property Is observable in the epidote, the axinite, and all other na- 
tural and artificial crystals which exhibit any degree of dichrotsm when examined 
by unpolamei light. Muriate of palladium and potash possesses it in the highest 
perfection. This remarkable effect is easily explained by a reference to the general 
principles laid down by Dr. Brivtstbr in his paper on absorption, Phil. Trans. 
1819, p. 11. The incident pencil is separated by the doubly refractive force into* 
two, oppositely polarised, one of which Is partly absorbed, the other emerges 
(polarised in its proper plane) of nearly its original intensity. 
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M. BKWi In the fouf^ vdl. of his TreitJ tie Physique, and he 
has availed haaself of it with bis accustomed ingenuity^ as 
affording an extremely ready and convenient mode of viewii^ 
the phenomena of polarisation, much more so than by the use 
of plates of agate, prisms of Iceland spar, or a second re- 
fiecticm. It follows, from the above mentioned property, that 
if a beam of ordinary light be made to traverse such a plate, 
the whole of the emergent pencil, or nearly so, will be po- 
larised in a plane at right angles to the axis ; for the incident 
ray being divided by the doubly refracting force into two 
pencils, polarised in planes, the one parallel, the other per- 
pendicular to the axis, the former is extinguished in its pas- 
sage, while the latter emerges with nearly its full intensity. 

Hence, if two such plates are crossed at right angles, though 
separately very transparent, their combination will be opaque. 
There is a great difference, however, in the degree in which 
tourmalines of different colours possess this power. Those 
of a light green, pink, or bluish colour, are quite improper, 
allowing a considerable portion of light to pass when so 
crossed, while, on the other band, those whose colour verges 
strongly to the honey yellow, or to the hair brown, or pur- 
plish brown, effect nearly a complete absorption, and afford, 
when crossed, a combination almost impervious to light. In 
ignorance of this distinaion, I sacrificed several fine and valu- 
able specimens before I oould obtain proper plates. 

When a crystallized lamina, cut in a proper direction, is 
interposed between such a combination of plates, it disturbs 
the polarisation which the light has received in traversing 
the first plate, and renders a certain portion of it capable of 
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travi^ing the second : the colour and intensity this por- 
tion varying with ‘the direction of the ray, give rise to the 
phenomena of the polarised rings, which may accordingly be 
seen by applying the eye, and receiving on it the dispersed 
light of the clouds, &c. 

In order, however, to equalize as well as dispeiae the 
light, which is of great importance to obtaining a perfect view 
of the phenomena, an emeried glass may be cemented on the 
anterior plate, or the first surface of the plate itself rough- 
ened ; but it will be found more convenient in practice to 
employ a double convex lens of short focus for this purpose, 
by which, if necessary, a very strong illumination may be 
obtained, and an extremely minute portion of a crystal sub- 
jected to examination. I have thus, occasionally, examined 
the rings in a portion not exceeding the hundredth of an inch 
in diameter, and thus detected irregularities of crystallization 
of a very singular nature, in many bodies, which would have 
eluded any other mode of observation. For this purpose, the 
crystal must be cemented over a small aperture in a thin 
sheet of brass, on which the focus of the lens must be exactly 
adjusted to fall.* 

If, instead of applying the eye to receive the light so dis- 
persed, we place a screen at some distance in a darkened 
room, the apparatus is converted into a solar microscope, and 
the rings will be seen projected on the screen. The con- 

• I have now an apparatus preparing, in which the first plate of tountialine 
itself is formed into a double convex lens, by which the loas of light at two 
surfaces will be suppressed. It is easy to adapt such a lent to a double microscope, 
for the purpose of detecting microscopic irregularities ; and 1 have reason to sup* 
pose a variety of curious results will be brought to light by these means. 
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stojctk^ ^ ^ appaiaftw I employed is as followa. AB is a 
brasa^tai^, Mdthm which are fitted, 1st, a fixed diapbn^m, 
«4 6^;aM«yiag the, first plate of tourmaline in its centre; 
sdly,a diaphragm, ccddt moveable freely in its own plane 
by means ot ^he pin g passing through a slit in the side of 
the cylinder A B, which occupies an arc of about lao® of its 
orcumference. This is destined to receive the crystallized 
^iate dd, while a cylinder, hheejf, made to slide and turn 
smoothly within A B, carries the second tourmaline,//. It 
is essential that the tourmalines employed for this purpose, 
and especially the posterior one, should be perfectly free from 
all flaws and blcmbhes ; but large plates not being required, 
this condition is easily satisfied. The plates so arranged, 
and brought as near together as possible, the extremity A, 
of the cylinder A B, is fitted to slide somewhat stiffly on the 
brass tube P Q, furnished with a lens L, of about two inches 
focus, and a screw P P, by which it can be adapted to the ap- 
paratus usually employed for reflecting a sunbeam into a 
darkened chamber. The sliding motion of the cylinder A B 
allows the focus of the lens to be adjusted so as to fall exactly 
on the first surface of the posterior tourmaline /, while its 
rotation suffers the axis of the anterior one to be placed per- 
pendicular to the plane of reflection. By this arrangement 
two advantages are gained. The reflector employed (though 
metallic) always polarises a more or less considerable por- 
tion of the reflected beam, which in any other position is 
partially^ or totally extinguished by the first tourmaline, and 
a great loss of light ensues, which it is of the utmost con- 
sequence to avoid : moreover, by this disposition, the action 
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of the reflector is brou^^ht to conspire with that of the tour- 
maline, and the polarisation of the light which tr?tverses it 
(which is never rigorously exact) is thereby rwdered more 
complete. ^ 

It is convenient to Iiave sliding tubes contiiiriing lenses of 
different focal lengths according to the crystal examined, for 
the intensity of illumination of any point in the sci*een being, 
C(Tteris paribus, as the square of the focal length, consequently, 
when the rings lie within a very small angular compass, a 
greater illumination of every part of them may be obtained 
by using a lens of a longer focus. 

The dimensions of the figure, Fig. 6. PI. V. are nearly of 
the actual size. 
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V. A m 1m^"fatu$ fmnd m the ovarmMr if the 

eH)^lAi'.4it the end of the fmfk month, By 
A*<^ M. D, JF, R. S. In a letter addressed to 

Sir Evffiu«i> Home, Borfe, K P. R, S. 


R^d Smmry 13, i8to. 

I^Y DEAlt SiH, 

Having met widi a wdl ddined cttse of a foetas in the 
human ovarium, whidi illuattatea in a very satia&ctmry man- 
ner the explanation omtained in your paper on the corpora 
lutea, respecting the mode in which the ovum is sometimes 
retained, and the embryo formed, within tlm cavity of the 
corpus lutenm, I beg leave, through jrou, to communicate it to 
the Royal Sodety, that it may have a place amongst your 
observaticnts on that subjett. 

To render it still more deserving of that hcmor, Mr. Bader, 
to whom you’ and the public are so miKh indebted, has made 
drawings of the parts in a manner which, I may say, no one 
but himself could have executed. 

A lady, a^ 39 yean^ died on the 9th of last June, after 
having experienced varioim and severe su£ferings, which, vrith 
riieexoqidon iri" a period of apparent convalescence, had 
lasted hrmh Pecdldier 1^; aath, 1818, to the moment of her 
disatdutiqn: , . 

After tteath, the body teas examined at dte I'lquest of her 
friend*. R fabeented hc^^g which, cm * hispetxitm, 

m^ht bb tedd to hRhcite ditease, except a bteteiterable tumour. 
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soft and moveable, yet perfectly distinct, placed immediately 
above the region of the pubis, and a little to the left of the 
linea alba. My attention was, therefore, directed to the in- 
vestigation of this point. 

The integuments and muscular coverings of the abdomen 
being successively and carefully removed, a consaderable 
quantity of fluid resembling blood, to the amount of sevwal 
pounds, was discovered to fill every space which the viscera 
did not occupy. Many large coagula of pure blood lay here 
and there on the surface, and amongst the convolutions of 
the intestines ; under the stomach ; in the right hypochon- 
drium principally ; and in the cavity of the pelvis, where both 
the coagula and the fluid were in so large a quantity as com- 
pletely to obscure from sight the internal parts of generation. 
Another obstacle to the view of these organs, even after the 
intestinal mass had been laid aside, was a tumour of the size 
of four times that of a hen’s egg, partaking of the general 
black-reddish hue of all the surrounding parts. 

A blood-vessel of the size of a large crow-quill, which 
penetrated the dense portion of the tumoiu*, was traced up- 
wards to the descending aorta, and was ascertained to be a 
branch of the left .spermatic artery. A smaller and much 
shorter vessel, arising from the tumour,. was also found to 
communicate with the spermatic vein ; thus establishing a 
complete circulation to and from the parts. The inferior 
and left half portion of the tumour presented a surface con- 
sisting, in two or three places, of diaphanous membranes, 
through which a foetus of about four months growth was 
readily discovered. ^ 

The fact of an extra-uterine conception being thus made out, 
I proceeded to detach the parts from the pelvis, and brought 
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themitol^at stete of d«monstradon, which Me, Baiter has so 
beautifally represented in the drawing (see Plate VI.) 

The left ovarium (O) was the seat of the tumour, which, as 
it gradually enlarged, distended the coverings of that oi^an 
in the same progressive manner, in proportion to its own siae, 
so as to remain, for a time* wholly enveloped by it. 

As the foetus however increased further, the ovarium burst 
in three diderent places (i. s. s) and thus the membranous 
sac forming the tumour, protruded partiaUy into the cavity of 
the abdomen. During this destructive process, that part of 
the covering of the ovarium was also lacerated, over the inner 
surface of which the placenta (P) was engrafted, so as to tear 
the adhesions of the latter, thereby produdng that sudden and 
fatal hemorrhage, which destroyed the life of the mother and 
the child, and filled the cavity of the abdomen with blood. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE VI. 

The womb (A) had acquired considerable developement 
during the increase of the foetus, so as nearly to have reached 
the size which it is known to attain when bearing the fmo- 
duce of conception. Its parietes (a a) were thickened in pro- 
portion ; the orifice was closed, and transversely oblong, as 
I have generally found it to be in women who have borne 
children.* Several small prominent vesicles (W) surrounded 
the internal orifice, and part of the neck of the uterus, within 
whose cavity (B) neither fluid, membrane, nor [ooduction of 
any description was found. 

The right ovarium (C) was of a full size, and healthy, with 

* Hie lady in qtieuion had been the mother of Mven children. She had re< 
gttlaily nwMtmated up to]>eceinber, when conception te«k place j and faw Uiat 
time there were occanonal irregular diicharget of a coloured fluid fium the vagina. 
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a gteat number of the usujil cdthi; containing fluid, diidttlGdjr 
visible ; it was tmninated ; k ilong slender thread-dike 
pendix (trc) of a tendinous nafure, which ctmnected it with 
the neighbouring viscera. ' 

The Fallopian tube of the same side (D) was likewise 
healthy in its snructure, but adhering to the lateral pan of 
the ftmdsa uteri by means of a short and tough band{(i), j[no 
doubt the result of tnflammatory actbn), which seemed a 
prolongation of one of ihefimbrue of its floating extremity, ao 
as to give to the tube that peculiar turn, which is so well 
expressed in the drawing. 

Theligamenta rotunda (EE) s^med larger than usuah 
although healthy ; and the perkoneal foldings, forming what 
are commtmly called the large ligaments, offered not the 
slightest trace Of disease. The latter were removed in the 
progress of the dissection, in order the better to exhibit the 
more important parts just described. 

. Budi the Fallopian tubes were pervious only from their 
loose extremity inwards, to about half their l^gtb, and no 
farther ; nor did any artifice carefully employed, enable me 
to discover the opening of the tubes into the womb. 

Hie left Fallopian tube (F) was perfectly sound and loose, 
particularly at its fimbriated extremity, which had no connec- 
tion whatever with the neighbouring tumour. 

All the above anatomical and pathological features are 
accurately pourtrayed, and to their natural size, in the draw- 
ing, to which I beg to refer you and the Society, in order the 
better to comprehend my description. 

It ought to be stated here, that one of my prindpal reasons 
for dissecting away the broad ligaments, was to ascertain 
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wh^her^the peritoneal foldings, witlun which the ovarium b 
placed, rather than the membranes of the ovarium itself, 
f(cnmed the covering of die tumour. Hie dissection, and the 
drawing, prove that the latter was the case. 

In order to supply as much information as possible, re- 
specting a fact so curious and important in itself, the only 
one I believe on record, whmh offers such complete and au- 
thentic evidence of a perfect ovario-gestadon, 1 thought it ex- 
pedient to know the intemal anatomy of the tumour, and 
readily acceded to Mr. Baiter's suggestion, of giving a second 
view of the case, which should represent as many of its im- 
portant details as could be rightly ascmtained. The result 
of this ulterior investigation, for w'hidi the preparation, after 
having been drawn in its original state, as seen by yourself, 
Mr. Clift, and others, was neces^rily altered and cut into, 
for better demonstration, is given in a second drawing of 
Mr. Bauer, of the most accurate and finished execution. 

I shall only give you an explanation of the references 
marked in that drawing, which speaks for itself. 

Explanation op Plate VII. 

A. Amnion. 

B. Chorion. 

CCC. Placenta. 

D. D. Fragments of the corpis luteum which surrounded 
the ovum, and was broken to pieces by the enlargement of 
the foetus. 

EE EE. Ovarium. 

F. Fallopian tube. 

G. A portion of the omentum adhering to the ovarium, 

jsocccxx. p 
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From, the above explanation* end, on a mere refer^ice to 
the plate, it appears evident, , 

ist. That conception took place in the ovariutn. 

adly. That the formation of the placenta and the develope- 
ment of the foetus, does irot aeem to have been different in 
this case, ff'om vvhat cxicurs v^thin the womb under similar 
drcnmstanOes. 

.. gdly. That the ovum waar^perfect, beings- forined of the 
i^centa, and the two welhlpROwn membranes quite distinct, 
without, however, the Hukter. 

. 4 th!y. That the mpm not follow, but precedes 

omception, as yon haim almwi||dn thb paper alluded to, since, 
in this case, contidacatde jporticais of the corpus luteum were 
still found adhering in part to the placenta. To all of which 
I nniy add, chat'the fiostsil, in .every respect as perfect as a 
foetus of four months Imowshi to be when borne in utero, 
was, in the present instance^ contained in (me of the outer 
and inferior cavities of the, ovarium, within which it must 
have been completely inclosedj .up to the period of the burst- 
ing of its covering ; and that the fragments of the corpus 
luteum, together with the placenta, (which in this case was 
only half the size of what it should have been, though more 
vascular and spongy) adhered firmly, by means of short 
filaments, to the inner parietes of the cavity within which 
conception had taken place. 

In examining the right ovarium, as well as that within 
which the foetus had been developed, several cells were found, 
as usual, containing fluid, which hardened into small white 
masses by the action of alcohol, and appeared to be what 
anatomists have called ova. But having summoned the 
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microscopical power of Mr. Bauer to my assistance, he has 
enabled me to give the following explanation, consistent with 
your doctrine, contained in the last volume of the Philoso- 
phical Transactions. 

The small round, white, and opaque bodies found in the 
cells of the human ovarium, as well as in that of other animals 
in a healthy state, after they have been immersed for some 
time in alcohol, consist entirely of coagulable lymph, which 
is easily reduced, in water, to a mass of globules like those 
observed in serum ; but in the present instance, the substance 
of which the coagula consisted, seemed very different, it being 
a very strong and tenacious mucus, not soluble in water, and 
which, when pressed, yielded a vast quantity of oil, without 
the slightest appearance of any globules; a phenomenon 
supposed to be the effect of previous disease. In the right 
ovarium there was a corpus luteum perfectly well preserved, 
not far from the cells, which did not contain any such opaque 
white bodies ; while within two other cells equally near, and 
containing the coagula or white bodies above described, no 
traces of corpora lutea could be discovered. I abstain from 
all professional observations, this not being the place to enter 
into them. 

I am, dear Sir, 

yours most truly, 

A. B. GRANVILLE. 

Saville Row, 

Jnnt, 1B19. 
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VI. On some combinations of Platinum. By Edmund Davy, 
Esq. Professor of Chemistry, and Secretary to the Cork Institu- 
tion. Communicated by F. Babington, M. D. F. R. S. 

Read February 17, 1820. 

In ray coramunicatioq to Sir H. Davy, Bart, " On anew fill* 
minating platinura,” which has been fionoured with a place in 
the Transactions of the Royal Society,* I stated, that I had ob- 
tained some other new compounds of this metal : these have 
since occupied no inconsiderable portion of my leisure hours, 
and I now beg leave to lay the results of my inquiry before 
the Royal Society. A constant attention to other necessary 
duties, has not allowed me sufficient time to render this inves- 
tigation so complete as I could have wished ; but as I pre- 
sume the facts are novel, I shall venture to bring them for- 
ward in a form, which, though imperfect, may not be wholly 
destitute of interest. 

I. On a feculiar compound of platinum, obtained from sulphate of 
platinum, by the agency of alcohol. 

Sulphate of platinum, unlike the other metallic sulphates 
in general, is, to a considerable extent, soluble in alcohol and 
in ether ; as these fluids are capable, in certain circumstances, 
of partialh or wholly reviving some metallic oxides from 
their solutions in acids, I wished to try their effects on the 
sulphate of platinum. Accordingly, I put into a small phial 

• Phil, Trtns, 1817. 
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about equal volumes of a strong aqueous solution of the 
sulphate, and alcohol ; and after agitating the mixed fluids, 
the phial was put aside. Some weeks afterwards, I found the 
dark colour of the sulphate had entirely disappeared, a dense 
black substance had subsided, and the supernatant fluid re- 
mained colourless and transparent. On opening the phial, an 
odour similar to that of ether was perceived, the fluid had a 
strong acid taste, and aflbrded a copious precipitate with 
nitrate of barytes. After the black substance had been well 
washed and dried, a few preliminary experiments, served to 
show that it was a peculiar compound which had not been 
noticed. To confirm these results, and procure more of the 
substance, I repeated the experiment with the sulphate and 
alcohol. In about two days the fluid assumed a darker tint, 
the black substance began to precipitate in a finely divided 
state, and in about a week it had all subsided, leaving the 
fluid colourless and transparent. I afterwards found that 
the substance in question may be readily obtained by boiling 
the sulphate and alcohol* together for a few minutes ; it se- 
parates in small particles, leaving the supernatant fluid co- 
lourless, or with only a slight tinge of yellow. In cases 
when it is thus procured, a little volatile inflammable fluid, 
having a peculiar ethereal smell, is also obtained. The sub- 
stance, after being washed till the water is tasteless and does 
not aflect litmus paper, and dried at a temperature of about 
850® Fahrenheit, exhibits the following properties. 

* The alcohol used in this experiment, may vary considerably in its strength 
and quantity, without materially affecting the results* Ether may also be em* 
ployed as a substitute for alcohol. 
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m. Properties the fecuiiar compound. 

The substfl/nce ii of a bl^k ^ijblour, and in small lumps, 
vrhich are sofit to the touch, and easily reduced to an imjpal* 
pable powder. It readHy'soHs the fingers, or paper. It is 
destitute of lustre. It is tasteless, and apparently unaiiected 
either by cold or hot water. It has a peculiar ethereal smell 
that is not easily removed, and probabl)' arises from the pre- 
sence of a little inflammable matter occasioned by the actfoti 
of the alcohol. It seems to undergo no change by exposure 
to the air for some time. When it is gently heated, on a slip 
of platinum or paper, a hissing noise or a feeble explosion is 
produced, and this effect is accompanied by a flash of red 
light, and the platinum is reduced. It is insoluble In nitrous, 
sulphuric, and phosphoric adds, but it dissolves slowly in 
muriatic acid. It is scarcely affected by chlorine, except 
moisture be present, when a little muriate is gradually formed. 
When the powder is put into liquid ammonia, minute glo- 
bules of air are evolved from it, and after some time it ac- 
quires fulminating properties. The quantity of air I have 
hitherto obtained in this way, has been too small to allow me 
to ascertain its nature with precision. . When the powder is 
brought in contact with ammoniacal gas, a crackling noise 
is produced, and it becomes red hot and scintillates ; but by 
this treatment, its external appearance is scarcely altered, 
though it undergoes a partial decomposition. The powder 
is immediately decomposed by the agency of alcohol. This 
fact is shown in an interesting manner by moistening different 
substances, such as paper, sand, cork, &c. with alcohol, and 
placing the smallest particle of the powder on them ; it hisses. 



a sufficient degree of heat is produced to reduce and ignite 
the platinum, and it remains in a state of ^it«)n until the 
alcohol is consumed. During the agency of alcolml cm the 
powder, acetic acid is -produced. This is shown by putting 
a little of the powder on a paper filter and moistening it with 
alcohol ; a moderate aoticm tidces place, and in a few minutes, 
the odour of acetic add » very perceptible. In some ex- 
periments of this kind, the action, though comparatively fee- 
ble at first, has presently increased, the powder has become 
red hot, and the bottom of the filter completely charred. If 
two or three grains of the powder are placed in a glass, and a 
few drops of alcohol added, in about half an hour acetic acid 
will be produced ; and as it evaporates and disappears, it may 
be successively renewed, at longer or shorter intervals, for 
some weeks, by occasionally adding a little alcohol. 

When the powder is boiled in alcohol, it is partially de- 
composed, and assumes a lighter colour ; if it be then thrown 
on a filter, the odour of acetic acid is soon perceived, and in 
a few hours the platinum is found reduced and the paper 
charred. When the powder is mixed with flowers of sulphur, 
and heated, a sulphuret of platinum is formed of a blue co- 
lour. When the powder is heated with phosphorus, there 
is a brilliant combustion, and a dark grey phosphoret is 
formed. Oxygen gas does not aflect the powder at the 
common temperature of the air, but by a moderate heat 
there is a slight combustion, which seems to indicate the pre- 
sence of a little inflammable matter. 

3. Composition oj the peculiar compound. 

In my first attempts to ascertain the nature of the black 
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powder, I^was limited to very minute quantities of it; and I 
made several trials, before I gained any satisfactory evidences 
of its constitution. I decfimposed the powder in long green 
glass tubes filled with mercury ; in such cases, by a gentle 
heat, the powder became ignited, the reduced platinum amal- 
gamated with the mercury, a little fluid appeared, and some 
gas was evolved. The fluid reddened litmus, and had an 
acid taste. The gas rendered lime water turbid, and was in 
part absorbed by water and by ammonia ; and the qnabsorbed 
portion exhibited properties similar to those of nitrogen. 
These results seemed to prove, that the powder contained 
acid and inflammable matter but they were not sufficiently 
uniform to enable me to place much reliance on them. I then 
used very small glass retorts, varying in capacity, from -5^ to 
of a cubic inch, and decomposed the powder over pure 
water and over mercury ; but the results were most satis- 
factory when I operated over mercury. From two experi- 
ments of this kind, which I beg briefly to detail, as they very 
nearly agree, I think I may venture to state the composition 
of the powder under examination. 

Experiment 1. Ten grains of the powder were decomposed 
in a little retort, over dry mercury, by the heat of a spirit 
lamp. On the first impression of the heat, gas was disengaged, 
and shortly after, the interior of the retort assumed a reddish 
yellow colour (like that exhibited by the vapour of fuming 
nitrous acid), and small drops of a colourless fluid condensed 
in the neck of the retort. After the utmost heat of the lamp 
had been given to the retort, it was suffered to cool, and the 
results were immediately examined. 
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(a) Examination of the gas. 

The gas remaining in the retort made an ignited piece of 
^ood glow brighter ; that which came over ( deducting the 
common air) was of a cubic inch, which diminished to 
on being transferred to water and agitated. of the un- 
absorbed gas, on being mixed with an equal volume of pure 
hydrogen and fired Uy an electric spark, diminished to -5^^. 
Hence, the unabsorbed portion of gas contained more oxygen 
than could have been furnished from the common air of the 
retort. 

From other experiments, the gas absorbed by water was 
found to be carbonic acid ; it rendered lime water turbid, was 
absorbed by ammonia, and again disengaged by muriatic 
acid. 

(b.) Examination of the fluid. 

The fluid which rose in the neck of the retort reddened 
litmus paper, and resembled the nitrous acid in odour, colour, 
and taste. It acted upon the mercury in contact with the re- 
tort, and when washed out by pure water, the solution did 
not affect the nitrate of barytes, or silver. 

(c. ) The platinum was perfectly reduced, and its particles 
formed a loosely coherent mass, which could not be removed 
until the bulb of the retort was broken. It weigfjed grains, 
and suffered no diminution on being aga'm heated to redness 
in a platinum cup. 

Experiment 2. Ten grains of the same powder as that 
used in the first experiment, afforded by its decomposition 
grains of platinum, a little fluid agreeing in its properties 
with that noticed in the former experiment, and of gas, 
which was examined in a different manner from that of Ex- 
periment 1. The gas remaining in the retort, was treated 
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\Vith pure nitrous gas ; red fumes were produced, and the 
absorption was so great that the mercury presently rose near 
the bulb of the retort, and was still rising, when its neck was 
intentionally broken to secure the platinum. Hence, it seems 
the gas in the retort was oxygen. 

The gas that came over was first treated with lime-water ; 
an immediate turbidness was produced,- and increased by agi- 
tation, and of the gas were absorbed. To the residual 
gas, nitrous gas was added, which occasioned a considerable 
absorption ; and the remaining gas, which exhibited the pro- 
perties of nitrogen, was principally derived from the common 
air of the retort. By adding a little diluted muriatic acid to 
the turbid fluid, it immediately became transparent, and the 
absorbed carbonic acid was slowly disengaged, and the mer- 
cury was studded with innumerable little globules of it. 

From these experiments, loo grains of the black powder 
appear to contain 96 *5 platinum. 

3-75 nitrous acid, a little oxygen, and a 
minute portion of carbon. 

10-000 

Though the powder was dried at a heat considerably above 
212°, it may contain water ; and if this is the case, its com- 
position may be differently stated, as deduced from the fore- 
going experiments : 96-2500 platinum. 

0’i200 oxygen. 

o*oio6 carbon. 

3*6i 94, nitrous acid and water. 


100-0000 
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4 . Observations, (Sc. on the peculiar compound. 

From the preceding experiments, the black powder obtain- 
ed by the agency of alcohol on the sulphate of platinum, 
appears to consist almost solely of platinum, with a little 
oxygen, and the elements of the nitrous acid. The very 
minute portion of carbonaceous matter it contains, is probably 
accidental. If the constitution of the powder is such as I 
have stated, a doubt may arise whether it can be considered 
as a definite compound ; but its solubility in the muriatic acid, 
the facility with which it combines with sulphur, and resists 
the action of a strong solution of potash at ' a boiling heat, 
and its acquiring fulminating properties in liquid ammonia, 
are all circumstances which favour the notion of its being a 
■ true chemical compound. It seems rather doubtful, whether 
the powder can be regarded as a sub-nitrate of platinum, or 
a combination of platinum with oxygen and nitrogen, in a 
different state from that in which they co-exist in the nitrous 
acid. On the idea that the powder is a compound of the 
metal with a little oxygen and nitrous acid, something may 
be said on the mode of its formation, and on the more re- 
markable properties it exhibits. 

From the manner in which the sulphate of platinum is 
formed, ( namely, by the agency of nitrous acid on the hydro- 
sulphuret of platinum) there can be no difficulty in accounting 
for the presence of a small portion of nitrous acid in it ; and 
my experiments incline me to the opinion, that it is scarcely 
possible to separate the last portions of nitrous acid from the 
sulphate, without entirely decomposing it. That the quan- 
tity of nitrous acid in the sulphate must, however, be very 
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limited, appears from this circumstance, that the addition of a 
little nitrous acid to the sulphate, entirely prevents the forma- 
tion of the black powder, though successive jwrtions of alco- 
hol be added, and the whole boiled for a considerable tinje. 

When sulphate of platinum, containing a little nitrous acid, 
is treated with alcohol, a mutual action takes place ; slowly 
at the common temperature of the air ; but rapidly by the 
assistance of heat : the sulphuric acid being united to the 
oxide of platinum by a weak affinity, seems to form a new 
combination with the alcohol, whilst the oxide combines with 
the portion of nitrous acid present, to form the black pow- 
der. In certain cases, as is well known, alcohol separates salts 
from their aqueous solutions, in consequence of a stronger 
affinity for the water in which they are dissolved; but in this 
instance, the agencies of alcohol and of nitrous acid, are 
probably concerned in separating the sulphuric acid from, 
the sulphate. 

The vivid action of ammoniacal gas on the powder, may 
be referred to the mutual energy with which the alkaline gas, 
and loosely combined nitrous acid in the powder, act upon 
each other. I found by experiment, that ammoniacal gas is 
absorbed in this instance; thus, ^.^rains of the powder were 
placed in a graduated glass receiver, and filled with dry mer- 
cury. 2*3 cubic inches of ammoniacal gas, containing only 
impurity, were let up into the receiver : an immediate 
action took place, the powder became ignited, and after two 
hours, of a cubic inch of the gas were absorbed ; recently 
boiled pure water, whilst yet hot, was let up into the receiver, 
and the residual gas was all absorbed, except a small 
globule, which did not exceed the original impurity in th& 
ammonia. 
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The action of alcohol on the powder is curious, and Is 
connected with the decomposition of both substances. When 
the powder is brought in contact with the vapour of alcohol, 
at the common temperature of the air, there is an immediate 
chemical action ; the heat generated is sufficient to reduce 
and ignite the metal, and to continue it in a state of ignition, 
until the alcohol is consumed. In this case, the acid first 
noticed by Sir H. Davy, (in his beautiful experiment of the 
ignited platinum wire, and since, more fully examined by 
Mr. Daniell), is produced. In other instances, the acetic 
acid, as has been mentioned, is formed. It would be prema- 
ture to speculate on the uses to which this powder may be 
applied, but from its peculiar properties, there is reason to 
think it will admit of some useful applications. I have already 
employed it as an easy means of affording heat and light. To 
produce heat, it is only necessary to moisten any porous sub- 
stance, such as .sponge, cork, cotton, asbestos, sand, &c. with 
alcohol or whiskey, and to let a particle of the powder fall on 
the substance so moistened ; it instantly becomes red hot, and 
remains so until the spirit is consumed ; nor is the ignited 
metal extingui.shed by exposure to the atmosphere, or by 
blowing the breath on it; on the contrary, partial currents of 
air only make it glow brighter. The heat produced in this 
way, may be accumulated to a considerable extent, by increa- 
sing the quantity of the materials employed. I have also 
constructed a tinder box, to procure immediate light by 
means of the powder. It consists of two small phials placed 
in a japanned box, and some sulphur matches tipped with 
phosphorus. One of the phials contains the powder ; the other, 
alcohol. The stopper of the phial containing the alcoholj. 
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has a bit of sponge inserted in a small aperture at the bottom 
of it. When a light is wanted, it is only necessary to shake 
the bottle so as to moisten the sponge with the alcohol, take 
out the stopper, and put the smallest particle of the powder on 
the moistened sponge ; it instantly becomes red hot, and will 
readily kindle one of the matches. This mode of igniting a 
metal seems to be quite a new fact in the history of chemistry ; 
but the means of keeping it in a state of ignition, is only 
another illustration of the facts previously pointed out by 
Sir H. Davy, in his late valuable researches, which have 
thrown so much light on the philosophy of flame, and led to 
such very interesting, important, and unexpected results. 

5. On the effects of sulphate of platinum upon gelatine. 

When an aqueous solution of sulphate of platinum is added 
to any solution of gelatine, such as isinglass, size, or glue, a 
precipitate occurs, and all the sulphate is separated in union 
with the gelatine ; or if a minute portion remain, it is preci- 
pitated on boiling the fluid. This precipitate, whilst in a 
moist state, is of a brown colour, and has some degree of 
tenacit)' ; but when well washed and dried at a temperature 
a little above the boiling point of w ater, its colour changes 
to a jet black ; it becomes hard and brittle, and has a resinous 
lustre. It is not decomposed by being boiled in water or in 
w’eak alkaline solutions. When it is gently heated by a 
spirit lamp on a .slip of platinum, a violent action is produced, 
and a dense white vapour is exhaled, in which the odour of 
sulphureous acid is perceptible, the substance becomes ig- 
nited, and is presently decomposed, leaving the reduced pla- 
tinum in small grains. 
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When this compound is decomposed by heat in close 
vessels over water or mercury, it yields a grey sulphuret 
of platinum,* nitrogen, sulphureous, carburetted hydrogen 
and carbonic acid gases, carbonate of ammonia, and an oily- 
like fluid. This compound of sulphate of platinum and gela- 
tine, when dried at a heat just above that of boiling water, 
afforded, by its decomposition in two experiments, half its 
weight of platinum ; and if my former statement of the com- 
position of sulphate of platinum is correct, loo grains of the 
above compound will consist of about 

56*11 oxide of platinum, 

*0*^2 sulphuric acid, 

23*87 gelatine and water. 

100*00 

6. On the sulphate of platinum, as a test for gelatine. 

As I found that minute quantities of gelatine in solution, 
were readily detected by the sulphate of platinum, I made 
some experiments to ascertain the efficacy of this substance as 
a test for gelatine, and I am inclined to think it merits a de- 
cided preference over the re-agents at present used by che- 
mists for this purpose. The best known substances for de- 
tecting the presence of gelatine are, I presume, those which 
contain the tanning principle, as the infusions of oak-bark, 
nutgalls, catechu, &c. And a variety of gelatine, isinglass, 
(as is well known), is employed to ascertain the quantity of 


• In the ** Annalcs de Chimic,” &c. Tome V., M. Vau^^blin treats of the 

sulphuret of platinum as a new compound which he had formed ; hut I published 
an account of it in the Philosophical Magazine* in the year 1812. 
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tanning principle in different astringent substances ; but for 
this purpose, as Sir H. Davy has shown,* many precautions 
are necessary ; and from his experiments it appears, that 
tannin may exist in a state of combination, in which its pre- 
sence cannot be made evident by means of a solution of 
gelatine. I have made several comparative experiments on 
the dlicacy of those astringent infusions, and of the sulphate 
of platinum, as tests for gelatine ; and I think I may venture 
to conclude, that the sulphate is a test of superior delicacy, 
and more certain in its operation. Thus, in cases where the 
gelatine was in very minute quantity, or in a very diluted 
state, when no effect was produced by strong infusions of 
oak-bark, nutgalls, or catechu, there was an immediate pre- 
cipitate on adding sulphate of platinum. In instances also, 
when the quantity of gelatine was too minute to be readily 
detected by simply adding the sulphate, the effect was im- 
mediately produced on boiling the fluid. 

The effects of sulphate of platinum on solutions of the 
different varieties of gelatine, as isinglass, glue, and size, 
appear to be precisely similar, and the precipitates obtained 
in such cases, seem to be uniform in their properties and 
composition ; nor are they affected by the presence of any of 
the mineral acids in excess. The operation of astringent 
infusions, as oak-bark, nutgalls, and catechu, on solutions of 
the different varieties of gelatine, is not uniform. According 
to Sir H. Davy, catechu contains a much larger quantity of 
the tanning principle than oak-bark ; yet I found that an in- 
fusion of it produced no precipitate in solutions of size, of 
different degrees of concentration. The size I employed was 

• PhiU Traiijs. 1803. 
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such as paper-hangers use ; it bad been recently prepared, 
and was, previous to its being dissolved in water, in the form 
of a. tremulous jelly. The sulphate of platinum occasions, 
sdler a short time, a brown precipitate in astringent infusions ; 
but this substance I have not examined. 

7. On a grey oxide of platinum. 

In the course of my experiments to ascertain the compo- 
sition of fulminating platinum, 1 treated it with nitrous acid, 
and thus procured, as I have elsewhere stated, a grey oxide 
of platinum, which has not yet been described. It may be 
obtained by adding strong nitrous acid to fulminating plati- 
num, boiling it to dryness, and exposing the dry mass to a 
heat just below redness, so as to expel all the nitrous acid. 
The oxide of platinum remains. It is to be finely pulverized 
and boiled, first in pure water, and then in a weak solution 
of caustic alkali to separate the last portions of acid, which 
adhere with great tenacity to it. It is now to be well washed 
and dried at a heat not exceeding that of boiling mercury. I 
have usually made the experiment in a platinum crucible on a 
hot sand bath. The oxide thus prepared exhibits the following 
properties. 

8. Properties and composition of the grey oxide of platinum. 

Its colour is dark iron grey. It has the metallic lustre. It 
is sufiBdently hard to cut brass, which it polishes, and when 
the polished surface is rubbed a little with the oxide, a deli- 
cate coating of platinum remains. It does not touch steel. 
It is not afiected by cotid or hot water, near by the nitrous, 
sulphuric, or phosphoric acid at a boiling heat. It is insoluble 
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in nitro-muriatic acid, and in cold muriatic acid, but it slowly 
dissolves in this last acid by the assistance of heat. It is not 
acted upon by a strong solution of the fixed alkalies. When 
the oxide is put into liquid ammonia, minute globules of air 
are evolved from it, but the quantity has been too small to 
admit of being examined ; probably it is common air, as the 
oxide appears to undergo no change by being kept for some 
weeks in ammonia. \^hen heated with sulphur, the oxide 
yields sulphureous acid gas and a grey sulphuret of pla- 
tinum. When mixed with zinc filings and heated, the oxide 
is decomposed with vivid ignition, and white oxide of zinc 
is formed. 

When the oxide is mixed with borax, and exposed to a 
strong red heat before the blowpipe, it forms a black glass, 
which becomes of a lighter colour on urging the heal to 
whiteness, and the oxide appears to be reduced. If the oxide 
is mixed with powdered glass and fused, a glass is obtained 
of a dull brown colour. The oxide is readily reduced by 
moistening it with oil of turpentine, and heating it moderately ; 
or by exposing it to a dull red heat in the atmosphere ; but it 
requires a strong red heat to reduce it in close vessels. Some 
of the oxide which had been well dried, first on a hot sand 
bath, and then exposed to a heat just below redness, on a slip of 
platinum, was decomposed in very small green glass retorts, 
over mercury. In two experiments in which I used 7 grains 
of the oxide, I obtained in each instance 6 grains of platinum, 
and e- 1 cubic inches of oxygen, the thermometer being at 
60® and barometer 30®. I found also in the necks of the re- 
torts, a slight trace of a fluid that reddened litmus paper, 
and had an odour similar to that of nitrous acid. Now, if 
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6 grains of platinum combine with a’l cubic inches of oxy- 
gen, J 00 grains will take 34, cubic inches.; and calculating 
from Sir H. Davy’s statement, that 100 cubic inches of oxy- 
gen weigh 34 grains, the grey oxide of platinum will be 
found to consist of 

100 platinum! ^ 8 q’ 366 platinum, 

i or per cent, of ^ ^ ‘ 

11*9 oxygen J 10 034 oxygen. 

ibo-ooo 

It will be readily seen, that I have here deduced the com- 
position of the grey oxide from the actual quantity of oxy- 
gen and metal obtained in the experiments ; and this mode 
of analysis seems liable to little objection, and can very rarely 
be resorted to, in ascertaining the composition of metallic 
oxides. On comparing my previous experiments upon the 
grey oxide, with the above results, I am most inclined to 
place confidence in the latter. There is, indeed, a near co- 
incidence between them, and the difference, which is only 
about one per cent, may be referred to the presence of a 
little more acid in my first experiments. The grey oxide is 
insoluble in aqua regia, a fact which seems to add additional 
support to Sir H. Davy's opinion respecting the action of 
aqua regia on platinum.* This menstruum, according to 
Sir H. Davy, docs not oxidate platinum, but merely causes 
its combination with chlorine. Now, if the metal were oxi- 
dated previous to its solution, the oxygen, there is reason to 
think, would be derived from the nitrous acid, and the grey 
oxide formed by this acid, be produced, which can scarcely 

• Journal of Science and the Arts, Vol. I. 
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be the case, as it is insolubSe in aqua regia. A<M to tfiis, the 
fact, that by eTaporiXing a comioDn solution of pladnnm to 
dryness, no nitrate can be obtained, but only a muriate, or a 
comfKHind of the metal and chlorine. 

If, according to the statements of Professors VAtr-QWELiN and 
Berzelius, the black oxide of platinum contains about as per 
cent, of oxygen, the grey oxide may be conridered as the 
protoxide, containing i -proportion, and the black oxide i|. 
proportion of oxygen; and the number representing the 
eienwnt or proportion in whic/li platinum combines with bo- 
dies will be 126, taking Sir H. Davy's number 15, to repre- 
sent the proportion in which oxygen unites with bodies. 

Mr. Cooper states the black oxide of platinum to consist 
of 100 platinum, with only 4*317 of oxygen;* but he has, 
I think, conriderably under-rated the oxygen in it. On re- 
peating his experiments on a small scale, I obtained results 
different from those he has stated. Thus, he says the powder 
obtained from the muriate of platinum by a neutral solution 
df mercury, is a compound of calomel and the protoxide of 
platinum ; but by decomposing this powder in a little retort 
over nrercirry, I found the neck of the retort partially lined 
with metallic mercury ; and this fact alone, I think, is suffi- 
cient to awaken suspicion as to the accuracy of his results. 
Mr. Cooper, I presume, used a nitrate of mercury to decom- 
pose the muriate of platinum, but he seems to have over- 
looked the nitrous acid in stating his results. 

The chemical history of platinum, is far from being com- 
plete. The great want of uniformity in the statements of 
♦ Journal t>f Science and the Arts, Vol. III. 
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chemists respecting the composition of the known compounds 
of this valuable metal, and the drcumstance of their not 
harmonizing with the doctrine of definite proportions, prove 
the necesdty of submitting them to a more’rigid examination ; 
and this could not be done without rendering our information 
on the subject more accurate and extensive. 

Cork Institution* 

Sej^, i, 1819 . 
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VII. On thf methods of cutting rock crystal for micrometers- By 
William Hyoe Wollaston, Af. D. F.R. S. 

Read February 24, 1820. 

For the mere purpose of examining the phenomena of dou- 
ble refraction, it is extremely easy for any skilful workman 
to combine a wedge of rock crystal, or any other doubly re- 
fracting substance, with another wedge of crown glass op- 
posed to it, in such a manner that a luminous object seen 
through them shall appear in its true place by ordinary re- 
fraction, accompanied by a second image at a small distance, 
produced by the extraordinary refraction of the crystal. 

In consequence of the dispersion of colours which occurs 
in employing different substances, the above combination is 
not suited for the purpose of the micrometer invented by the 
Abbe Rochon ; but it is not difficult to obtain such a section 
of rock crystal as may be substituted for the wedge of glass, 
so that the pencil of light shall be restored to its original 
direction void of colour, without diminishing the separation 
of the images occasioned by the first wedge. 

But since the degree to which the double refraction of rock 
crystal separates the two portions of a beam of light trans- 
mitted through it, is not so great as may frequently be wished, 
it becomes desirable to increase this effect beyond what can be 
produced by the most obvious method of employing that sub- 
stance ; and it does appear from M. Rochon 's own account 
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of his contrivance,* thdt he fully succeeded in accomplishing 
this end. But although he informs us that the means em- 
ployed, as best suited to his views, had exactly the effect of 
doubling the amount of deviation produced by ordinary means, 
he has not chosen to explain the mode of construction he 
adopted, and has merely referred to a certain artist living at 
that time in Paris, who was in possession of his secret, and 
skilful in applying it to the construction of micrometers. 

As I have reason to think that the method to which he 
alludes in his memoir has never yet been described, I design, 
in the present communication, to explain a combination which 
I have found advantageous, and which I think must be the 
same as that of M. Rochon. 

I shall hope to render the jirinciples of this construction 
intelligible to every one acquainted with the original obser- 
vation of Huygens on the properties of polarised light, and 
to enable any competent artist to cut wedges from hexagonal 
prisms of rock crystal, in the positions requisite to produce, 
by their combination, the double effect to which I allude. 

There are three principal directions in which a crystal may 
be cut specifically different from each other, which require to 
be distinctly understood. 

In the first place, let us suppose a prismatic crystal to be 
placed with its axis in a vertical position, and a portion to be 
cut off from the base by a plane surface at right angles to the 
axis, and sufficient to form a wedge of 20 degrees, by giving 
it a second surface duly inclined to the former. For distinc- 
' tion, this may be called the horizontal wedge. 

Next, let the crystal be bisected vertically by a plane 
• Journal de Physique, An. 9, 
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passini^ thmugh two opposite edges of the prism, in order to 
make two other wedges which are to be cut in di&rent dircc* 
tkxis from the two portions, and to have each the same angle 
of so degrees. 

Let one of the halves thus obtained be slit in a plane which 
meets the surface of bisection in one of the edges of the 
originsl prism, and consequently, in a line perallel to the 
axis. The wedge thus formed may be called a lateral wedge. 

Let the remaining half be cut by another plane not vertical, 
but inclined to the vertical plane at an angle of so*, and meet- 
ing it in a line parallel to the base, or at right angles to the 
axis. This may be called a vertical wedge. 

We have thus three wedges cut in difierent directions fat 
right angles to each other, and, accordingly, having their 
axes of crystallization differently placed in each. 

In the first, or horizontal wedge, the axis is at right angles 
to the first surface. In the second, or lateral wedge, the axis 
is parallel in the first surface, and parallel to its acute edge. 
In the third, or vertical wedge, the axis is also in the first 
surface, but it is at right angles to the acute edge. 

An object seen through the first wedge in the direction of 
the axis, does not appear double ; but, since rays transmitted 
through the second or third, pass at right angles to the axis, 
both of these wedges give two images of any olgect seen 
tlurough them. 

There are obviously three modes in which these wedges 
may be combined in pairs, by placing two of them together 
with their acute edges in opposite directions. 

The first pair may be represented by L H ; the 
second by V.H ; the third* by V L. In the two first cases 
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the sepiration of the images will be the same, since the 
a^les of all the wedges are supposed to be made equal, the 
compound medium will be comprised under parallel surfaces, 
so that a ray ordinarily refracted by both, emerges in its 
original direction ; but since the extraordinary ray is made 
to deviate about 17 minutes from the ordinary course by the 
wedge which refracts doubly, this difference is not corrected 
by the horizcmtal wedge, so that an object seen through either 
of the combinations L H or V H, appears doubled to the 
amount of 17'. 

The third comlnnation, consisting of the vertical and lateral 
wedges combined, as in the former cases, with their acute 
edges in opposite directions, produces an effect perfectly dis- 
tinct from either of the former combinations ; for by reason 
of the transverse position of their axes of crystallization, the 
separation of the two images becomes exactly doubled. The 
consequence of that position is, that the pencil o|dinarily re- 
fracted by the first wedge, is refracted extraordinarily by the 
second, and that which has been refracted extraordinarily 
by the first, suffers a similar interchange, and is now ordi- 
narily refracted, so that neither of the divided pencils returns 
to its true place ; and since one falls as much short of the 
mean as the other exceeds the truth, they emerge ultimately 
separated twice the usual difference between the ordinary and 
extraordinary refractbns, and thus present two images sepa- 
rated 34 minutes, just double of that which is effected by 
either of the preceding combinations. 

Though it could scarcely be doubted that this is essentially 
the construction which was employed by M. Rockok, there 
is an .additional circumstance concerning the e&ct of such a 
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pair of wedges when otherwise combined, which fully es-' 
tablishes the identity of the method here proposed with his. 
If the two wedges be placed with their edges together, so as 
to form by their union a wedge of 4,0°, the consequence is, that 
though a pencil of light is in fact divided into two parts by 
the first wedge? both parts in the end emerge.together; the 
refraction of one being 0 + and of the other e 0: they 
both deviate from their original direction by exactly the same 
quantity, and present only a single image of the luminous 
object ; but it is coloured, as usual, in proportion to the amount 
of deviation occasioned by the sum of the wedges. This, 
without doubt, is the first of two opposite directions mentioned 
by M. Rochon, in which he says the double refraction W’as 
not perceptible. 

“ Pour cet efFet,” says M. Rochon, “ j’employai deux 
“ prismes cgaux tallies dans le sens le plus favorable a mes 
“ vues, et gn les presentant dans les deux sens opposes je 
“ trouvai, que dans la premiere disposition la double refrac- 
“ tion n’6toit pas perceptible, mais, en faisant prendre a roes 
“ prismes un sens inverse, la double refraction de chaque 
“ prisme 6toit presque doublee.” 

The correspondence in the effect which I liave described, 
renders this passage from M. Rochon perfectly intelligible ; 
and I hope the directions above given will be sufficient , to 
enable any one to cut a crystal to the greatest advantage for 
making this sort of micrometer. But it must be observed, 
that in attempting such a construction, great nicety is requi- 
site, not only in cutting the wedges so that the refraction in 
each shall take place at right angles to the axis, but also in 
cementing them together, so that the axes of the two wedges 
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shall be at right angles to each other. And it may farther 
be remarked, that even then, unless the pencil of light pass 
truly in the common plane of refraction of the wedges, four 
images will be formed, so as to destroy the effect of the 
combination. 
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5 1 

51 

19,50 

* 9 > 3 S 

* 9.37 

* 9 >S 7 

* 9*78 

t 9 ,St 

29,58 

29.60 
29,49 

29.52 

29.53 

29.42 
29,58 
29,56 

29.61 
29.48 

29.43 
*9,22 
29,40 

29.44 
2946 

*9.47 

* 9.35 

*9.42 

* 9 .S 3 

29.50 
29.36 
* 9 . 3 S 
*9.47 

29.51 


4 * 

5a 

39 

45 

37 

44 

38 . 

45 -£ 
37 S 
44 c 

39 ” 

49 ^ 

39 ■£ 

48 § 

41 i 

60 ,*« 

40 •£ 

44 •§ 

42 gS 
47 

4 « 

50 

46 

39 

47 

40 

44 

38 

44 

wsw 

wsw 

w 

w 

w 

w 

sw 

WbyN 

w 

N wsw 
X sw 
SE 
SW 

sw 

SE 

SE 

S 

SSE 

S 

SW 

SE 

SE 

SSE 

SbyS 

S£ 

SSE 1 
E 1 
£ 

N 

SE 

2 

1.2 

2 

I 

I 

1 

1 

I 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

I 

I ( 
1 ( 
I ( 

1 ( 
i.2 I 
[.2 f 
I c 
I c 

■f 

Rain. j 

Fine. 

Cloudy. 

Pine. 

Cloudy. 1 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy, 1 

Fine. j 

Fine. I 

Fine. | 

Cloudy. ■> 

Cloudy. i 

Fine. I 

Fine. 1 

[Fine. j 

Fine. ! 

Cloudy. i 

Rain. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy and thick fo?. 

.cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy and hazy. 

"inc. 

(ain. 

i^loudy and hazy. 

Cloudy. 

^oudy. 

1 

1 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 

for March, 1819, 


Time* Therm. Thcim. 
without, withtn. 


Mar. 1 7 o 
t o . 

* 7 O 

2 0 I 

3 7 o I 
2 o 
470 

2 O 

5 7 O 
2 o 

670 

2 O 

770 
2 0 
870 

2 O 

970 

2 O 
10 7 O 
2 O 

1170 , 

2 O I 

12 7 O ' 
2 O 

13 7 o 

2 O 

14 7 o I 
2 0 

'5 7 0 
2 0 
16 7 0 
2 o 



29.21 6 56 

29.22 6 41 

29,30 6 38 

54 hM* 5 45 

47 h9»53 15 37 



53 30,16 26 51 
53 30,27 7 44 


54 30,19 30 5«> 


59 30,12 35 S» 


59 30,03 30 1 57 









































METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 

for April, 1819 . 


Time. 

Therm. 

Therm. 

Barom. 

Hy. 

Six's 

1 

Winds. 





without. 

within. 


gro. 

Therm. 











roe- 


■ 










ter. 


■ 





H. 

M. 

H 


Inches. 



1 

Points. 

Str. 


Apr. 17 

7 

0 

47 

57 

29,j6 

*3 

43 


S 

2 

Rain, 


2 

0 

49 

63 

29 H 5 

34 

55 


NE 

1 

Fine. 

18 

7 

0 

48 

S6 

29,63 

24 

45 


, W 

1*2 

Fine. 


2 

0 

52 

57 

29,61 

20 

59 


WNW 

I 

Fine. 

>9 

7 

0 

46 

55 

29.82 

21 

41 


W 

1 

Fine. 


2 

0 

52 

61 

29,81 

8 

57 


SSE 

2 

Cloudy. 

20 

7 

0 

52 

57 

29,68 

3 

<|0 

w> 

W 


Dark and Cloudy. 


2 

0 

57 

61 

29,70 

11 

S8 

1 

s 


Cloudy. 

21 

7 

0 


58 

29,64 

14 

48 

S 

w 

1.2 

Cloudy. 


» 

0 

56 

62 

29<57 

12 

59 

'<*- 

sw 

1 

Fine. 

22 

7 

0 

48 

56 

29,81 

52 

45 

ON 

sO 

SE 

1 

Fine. 


2 

0 

so 

60 

29,90 

20 

50 


NNE 

I 

Cloudy. 

23 

7 

0 

46 

56 

29,81 


45 


SE 

I 

Cloudy. 


a 

0 

50 

57 

29,73 

16 

5 * 

c 

0 

SE 

1 

Fine. 

24 

7 

0 

48 i 

56 

29,58 

3 

47 


ENE 

1 

Rain. 


X 

0 

46 

57 

29,58 

5 

33 


ESE 

I 

Cloudy, 

*5 

7 

0 

48 

55 

29*7* 

4 

46 


NNW 


Cloudy. 


2 

0 

48 

55 

29*85 

10 

49 

.s 

ESE 


Cloudy. 

26 

7 

0 

44 

52 

30,1! 

18 

38J 


N 

1 

Fine, 


2 

0 

50 

55 

30*13 

20. 

52 


ESE 

I 

Fine. 

^7 

7 

0 

45 

5 * 

30,14 

*5 

4 * 


NE 

I 

Fine. 


2 

0 

47 

60 

30,18 

: 5 o 

59 


SE 

1 

Fine. 

28 

7 

0 

39 

53 

30,22 

*5 

4 * 


ESE 

1 

Fine, 


2 

0 

52 

61 

.30**9 

50 

S6 


E 

I 

Fine. 

29 

7 

0 

48 

55 

30,07 

20 

42 i 


ESE 

I . 

Fine. 


2 

0 

52 

61 

30,02 

46 

55 


ESE 

1 J 

Fine. 

30 

7 

0 

46 

5 ^ 

29,94 

*5 

42 


ESE 

1 J 

Fair. 


2 

i 

0 

56 

69 

29 »S 9 

44 

58 


ESE 

1 i 

Fine. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


for May, 1819. 


1819 

Time. 

Therm. 

without. 

Therm. 

within. 

Barom. 

Hy. 

gro- 

fne> 

ter. 

Six *8 

Therm. 


Winds. 

Weithcr. 

H. 

M. 

0 

0 

Inches. 


Poinu. 

■ 

May 17 

7 

0 

55 

58J 

30.17 

*7 

5 * 


SSE 

1 

Fine. 


2 

0 

64 

65 

19,91 

46 

67 


NE 

1 

Fine. 

18 

7 

0 

62 

60 

29,68 

10 

5 « 


SW 

1 

Fine. 


2 

0 

63 

63 

29,10 

30 

68 


w 

1 

Fine, 

>9 

7 

0 

55 


29,12 

5 

54 


E 

I 

Rain. 


2 

0 

60 

01 

29,16 

>5 

62 


NE 


Rain. 

20 

7 

0 

1® 

59 

29,16 

9 

66 


W 


Rain. 


2 

0 

63 

64 

29,19 

<9 

64 

x: 

SW 


Rain. 

21 

7 

0 

5 + 

58 

29.14 

18 

56 

c 

s 

« 

Fine. 


2 

0 

f? 

60 

29.17 

34 

67 

0 

E 

1 

Fine. 

22 

7 

0 

66J 

58 

29»55 

10 

5 * 


S 

1 

Fair. 


2 

0 

61 

615 

29,52 

17 

64 


S 


Showery. 

23 

7 

0 

58 

59 i 

29.91 

16 

50 

X 

ESE 

1 

Fine. 


2 

0 ^ 

60 

63 

29,91 

24 

58 

0 

SE 

1 

Fine. 

24 

7 

0 

57 

61 

29,8+ 

12 

51 

s 

SE 

I 

Rain. 


2 

0 

6 f 

61 

29,84 

*7 

63 

Is ' 

SE 

1 

Fine. 

25 

7 

0 

! 53 

55 d 

29.63 

4 

50 

*5 

E 


Fair. 


2 

0 

60 

6 a' 

29,68 

7 

63 

c 

‘^3 

E 

. 

Fine. 

26 

7 

0 

5 + 

58 

29,51 

5 

5 « 


SE 

I 

Fine. 


2 

0 

58 

59 

29,81 

11 

61 i 


wsw 

1 I : 

Fine. 

27 

7 

0 

49 

56 

29»73 

6 

5 » 


Eby N 

I 

Fine. 


2 

0 

56 

59 

29*64 

>4 

62 


E 


Fine. 

28 

7 

0 

46J 

55 

29,91 

8 

51 

* 

SW 

» ' 

Fine. 


2 

0 

53 

56 

29*93 

*9 

58 


SSW 

1 1 

Fine. 

29 

7 

0 

51 

52 

j 29,62 

16 

52 


NE 

1 I 

Fine, 


2 

0 

59 

56 

29,62 

18 

55 


SWbN 

I 1 

Fine. 

30 

7 

0 

59 

66 

29.84 

1 2 

52 i 


SW 


Fine. 


2 

0 1 

49 


29.84 

20 

(>7 


S 

1 

Fine. [night. 

3 * 

7 

0 

58 

55J 

29,08 

*7 

55 


SW 

1 

Cloudy, rain in the 


2 

0 \ 


57 

29,08 

21 

61 


NE 

1 

Fine. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 

for June, 1819. 




SS£ 
N 

w 
s 

N 

ENE 
N 

•g ne 

^ s 

r. SSE 
o N 
- SE 
-£ W 

5 ne 

S NW 


Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Fine. 

Hazy. 

Cloudy. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fair. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Cloudy, rather hazy. 
Cloudy. 

Rain. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy, dull weather. 
Cloudy. 

Cloudy, 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Rain. 

Fair. 

f Cloudy, a storm of 

^ thunder, lightning, and 
[ hail at noon. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Cloudy. 

Fine. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 

for July, 1819. 


Timci Therm. Thcnfe, Barom. Hjr** Sut's 

without, within. gro- Therm. 

isi9 »;»■ 

Q ittche*. 


Pointa, Str. 


7 0 

56 

2 0 

65 

7 0 

56 

2 0 

62 

7 0 

60 

2 0 

69 

7 0 

61 

2 0 

74 

7 0 

66 

2 0 


7 0 

63 

2 0 

63 

7 0 

62 

2 0 

67 

7 0 

6z 

2 0 

64 

7 0 

59 

2 0 

69 

7 0 

59 

2 0 

66 

7 0 

61 

2 0 

66 

7 0 

66 

2 0 

7» 

7 0 

64 

2 0 

66 

7 0 

59 

2 0 

64 

7 0 

58 

2 0 

64 

7 0 

58 

2 0 

68 


-S w 

5 S 
o S 
IJC. SE 
|o N 
•5 W 
§ N 
67 IS SE 
.2 W 
•S WN\ 

§ W 

70 ^ WNW 

53 j W 

70 !wnw 
f w 
wsv 
$ 
s 

SSE 

s 


N 

N 

£ 

E 


1 Fine. 

I Clo jdy. 

Fair. 

Rain. 

Cloudy. 

Fine. 

Cloudy. 

Fine, 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Thick and hazy. 
Rain. 

Hazy. 

Fine. 

Rain. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Fine. 

Cloudy. 

Fine. 

Cloudy. 

Fine. 

Fine, 

Fine. 

Cloudy, 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

I>ull and Cloudy. 
Fine. ^ 

jCloudy. 

(Fine. 
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METBMIOLOGICAL JOURNAL 

for September, 1819. 


Time, jl^erm. T^rro. fiarom. 
I without, within. 




57 30.45 

61 30,36 

59 30,13 

60 30,10 

58 19,8^ 

63 2y,78 

59 *9*59 

61 19,5* 

67 29*48 

62 29,^8 

59 29.55 

02 29,60 

61 29,59 

03 29,61 

61 29,27 

03 29W01 

^ ?9.77i 

°3 1 *9.79 


1 Cloudy. 

I Fine, 

1 Fine. 

1 Fine. 

I Cloudy. 

I Fine. 

I Fine, 

1 Fine, 

I Fine 
1 Fine. 

I Fine. 

, I Fine. 

1 Fine. 

I Cloudy, 

I Fine. 

I Cloudy. 

I Cloudy tfld hazy. 

I Fine. 

I Rain. 

1 Rain. 

I Fair, 

1 Fine. • [night. 
I Pine. Rain in the 
I Rain. 

3 Rain. 

I Fair. 

2.3 Rain. 

1 Cloudy. 

1.2 Cloudy. 

1 Cloudy. 













c «o :] 
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I Fine. 

1 jRain* 

1 Fine. 

I Fine. 

I Cloudy. 

1 Fine. 

I Cloudy. 

1 Rain. 

1 Cloudy and hazy. 
NW I Cloudy, snow at 1 o'clock. 

NNE 1.2 J Cloudy, a heavy fall 
\ of snow in the ni^t. 
NW 1.2 Rain. 

W I Fair. 

W 1 Cloudy. ' 

W I Cloudy. 

W* 1.2 Cloudy. 

I Cloudy. 

I Fine. 

1 Cloudy and hazy. 

I Fine, 

1 f lazy and thick. 

1 Rain. 

I Fine. 

I Fine. 

1 Cloudy and hazy. 

1 Cloudy. 

Rain. 


I Cloudy. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
for November, 1819'. 
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MBmWPLOGICAIi JOURNAL 

for November, 1819. 


Time. Therm* Therm, 
without, within* 




29,61 
29,80 { 10 
30 . 0 s 
30,08 I 19 

*9>99 I H 

29,99 
29.74 9 

29.38 12 
3 
8 

2949 

29.54 
29.74 

29.78 

29.88 
29,96 
30,01 

29,95 

29,00 

29.73 

29.90 

29.93 

29.89 

29.79 
29.57 

29,51 o 

29.39 o 

29,39 5 


39 

45 

46 
34 

40 

34 id 
42 I 
33 S 
44 sr 
33 


SSW 1.2 


Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy* 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Cloudy, 

Cloudy. 

Fine. I 

Cloudv, i 

Fine, but hazy. 

Fine. 

Fine, hoar frost. 

Fine. if 
Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine, rather hazy. 
Fine. 

Thick fog. 

Dark and cloudy. 
Damp, dark and hazy. 
Rain. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Rain. 

Rain. 

Cloudy. 
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mbtborological journal 

for December, 1819, 


Time. 

twin. 

^rithout. 

Therm. 

wiUitn. 

Btrom. 1 

4 y- 

;yo* 

pne- 

Sr’s 

’Tlierm. 


Winds. 

Wetdier* 


H. M. 

Wi 

0 

loche*. 

1 

m 

1 

Fotnts. 

m 

H 

1 

37 

43 

5 * 

48 

4* 

5* 

so 

44 

45 

5 * 

5 S 

49 

47 

33 

36 

3 * 

35 

35 

H 

x 8 

3 * 

30 

3 * 

30 

38 

49 

5 * 

5 * 

54 

53 

S 3 

60 

53 

1 

56 

58 

5 » 

58 

50 

46 

47 
45 
47 

45 

SO 

46 
43 

47 

19,71 

29»45 

» 9»35 

29,46 

29*52 

29*75 

29,64 

29,64 

29»93 

29.89 

» 9»49 

29 » 7 i 

29,24 

29 » 3 » 

29,37 

29»33 

29,48 

29.39 

* 9.49 

29*51 

29,44 

2945 

29»47 

29,48 

29,61 

29,63 

29.52 

29,46 

29*34 

29*35 

1 

1 

i 

1 

.ss 

£ 

.S 

cs 

ai 

£ 

£ 

W 

NW 

WNW 

sw 

W 

W 

w 

S£ 

w 

w 

w 

w 

w 

w 

w 

w 

w 

w 

£ 

£S£ 

E 

E 

SE 

W 

W 

W 

W 

w 

2.3 

2 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

I 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

Rain, a stormy night, 
kain. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Rain. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Rain. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Fine. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Cloudy. 

Snow. 

Cloudy. 

Fine, rather hazy. 
Cloudy. 

Cloudy, 

Cloudy, 

Fine, 
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• The quicksilver in the bason of the barcMWeter, is 8 1 feet above the level 
of low water spring tides at Somerset-hoase, 
t The Society's Rain Giigc is 114 feet above the skme level, aad 75 feet 
6 inches above the surrounding ground. 
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TRANSACTIONS. 


VIII. On a new principle of constructing ships in the mercantile 
navy. By Sir Robert Seppings, F. R. S. 

Read March 9th, i8so. 

So deeply is this country in particular interested in whatever 
may tend to give additional safety to the number of persons, 
and the immense sums of money employed in commerce, that 
I trust I shall stand excused for again bringing to the notice 
of the Royal Society, the subject of tlie construction of ships. 
The description of vessels of which I am now about to treat, 
are those employed in our mercantile service, in the con- 
struction of which, the imperfections are such as on a close 
examination will, I conceive, leave but little doubt that lives 
and property to an immense amount, must, from time to time, 
have been sacrificed by the present injudicious mode of con- 
structing these ships ; and under that impression 1 have pre> 
sumed to lay this paper before the Society. 

And first, as to the principle on which mercantile ships are 
at present built, and particularly as regards the putting 
MDCCCXX. T 


134 Seppincs on a new princ^ 

together their ribs or frames, and the arrangement of die 
materials. 

In forming the frames or ribs, half of the timbers only axe 
united so as to constitute any part of an arch ; every alternate 
couple only being connected together : the intermediate two 
timbers (termed fillings) being unconnected with eadi other, 
and merely resting upon the outer planking, instead of giving 
support to it. Now, it must be very evident that ships so 
constructed, can by no means possess equal strength vrith 
those that have the whole of their timbers formed into frames 
or arches. 

This loose practice is, I believe, peculiar to the Ekiglish 
merchant ship-builder; and indeed was pursued till very 
lately even in His Majesty's Navy, while the preferable sys- 
tem of connecting the ribs was common to other maritime 
powers. 

The principle of uniting the frames, lately introduced in 
the construction of English ships of war, might, no doubt, be 
also introduced into the mercantile navy ; which would give 
to the ships in that employ additional strength and increased 
durability, without adding to the expense of building. 

But the present mode of joining together the several pieces 
of the same rib, is also highly objectionable. It is done by 
the introduction of a third piece, technically termed a check w 
wedge fUce, (PI. VIII. Fig. i, marked A) of which pieces the 
number amounts to upwards of 450 in a 74 gun ship, and 
not less than that number in an Indiaman of isoo tons: (to 
which class of ships the drawings in this statemrat have re- 
ference.) Of these chocks not one in a hundred is ever re- 
placed in the general repair of a ship ; for they aie not only 



qfamtirmt^ 1^5 Ht the menmtUe ntrey. i$g 

fyani defisdive, but very genemUy to have communicated 
their own decay to the thnbmv to wJuch they are attached. 
Bnidea thia« the grate of the ril>*|Hacea being much cut, to 
give dicm die curvmure ryM|iuied, haa a ctmsiderable share in 
weakmdng the general itebric. That they occauon a great 
oonaumjition of nnCeruda, is obvious, as the ends of the two 
libifiieces nnnt first be out away, and dim be replaced l^the 
dwck. 

This mode of piitting together the frame, is also peculiar 
to die English ddp*builder ; and I find, fnun an old work in 
my possession, dedicated to Georoe die First, that the prac- 
tice was introduced te die constructum of English ships dbout 
die year 1714 ; and having heard that so imfriendly to it was 
the builder (Mr. Naish) (d* the Royal Williaro, that he re- 
fused to adopt it; and bdng denrous of asoertateing the fact, 
when that diip was taken to i»eces at Portsmouth, in 1815 , 1 
fisund that she was buih without the wedge pieces or chocks, 
to which, te a certain degree, I ascribe her strength and durai- 
telity ; her ribs being by her structure less grain-cut, and 
for want of chocks, less liable to decay in diose parts where 
di^ are inserted. 

The introduction M clmcks, was no doubt to procure that 
curvature which is so necessary in the formation of a ship, 
whm orooked or compass timber became scarce as may be 
aeen by PL VUI. Fig. s. which describes the shape of a {»eoe 
of timber hi the converted form ; and by which it wiU also ba 
seen, that the tetroduction of the chocks assists in ohtiuiiing the 
requived curve. But dus curve may equally be oteateed by 
a difiermt combinaticm of materials, and at a contedecaUe 
less consumption of useful timber. 
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The frames of a mercantile ship (on the present' mode of 
building) before they are placed and united to each other, 
may. be seen in Pi. Vlil. Fig. igi witii tiier chocks or wedged 
pieces. To the evils already of the present practice, 
may be added that of imperfect tvorkmandiip, so that the 
surfaces of the chocks are edidom in contact with 'those of 
the timbers ; and the ends of both are frequently reduced so 
thin, as to split by the fastenings that are necessary to secure 
the planks to the ribs; and thus the ^p, in the evmit of 
grounding, or even in the act of rolling, derives little sup- 
port from timbers united only, in fact, by two narrow edge$. 

Another great defect arising out of the present plan -of 
constructing mercantile ships is, that the ends of the loweir 
ribs or timbers, Oommonly termed the lower futtocks, (PI. 
VIII. Fig. g. B) are not continued across the' keel C, so that 
no support is given in a transverse direction when the ship 
touches the ground ; nor any aid to counteract the constant 
pressure of the mast. This great sacrifice of strength and 
safety is made for no other purpose than that of giving a pas- 
sage for the water to the pumps. 

The floor timbers, which by this mode of constiruction are 
the only timbers that cross the keel, are also weakened for 
the same purpose, as shown at D, PI. VIII. Fig. 3. This mocte 
also makes the conveyance of the water very uncertain, fbr 
the passage is not unfrequently choaked ; and the ptimps 
(from its not {«acticable to continue them 6ufiiden% 
down) always leave from to 8 inches of water in the ship ; 
80 thatthese compartmeuts constantly contain a certain quan- 
tity of putrid bilge water, offensive and injurious to the health 
of those on board. 
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Tbedefid«ugr ^ 8ti«ngth causes also aav^ior^aing ki»e^ 
rity in the jplank of ^ bottom, as shown at E, PL VIII. 
Fig. $i termed the gluhoard strake; which consequoltly, 
has no other fastening to the general fabric, than its cohuro* 
tion with the keel at F, PI. VIII. Fig. 3. and a slight secudty 
at G, PL VIII. Fig.g; henoe it is obvious^ that in the event 
the keel being disnirbed, the garboard' strake, from its 
being attached to it, most share the same fate as the keel, 
and in that case the loss of the vessel vrotdd be inevitable. 

. To obviate these serious defects, is the prindpal object of 
riJis paper. > 

The prindple I would recominmd is explained in PI. IX. 
Fig. 4 ; by which it will be seen, diat the component parts of 
each rib are of shorter lengths and less ctarvature, and con.* 
sequently less grain-cut ; that they are more firm and solid 
by the substitution of coaks or dowels, for chocks or wedge- 
jneces ; and that the mode of connecting the lower timbers 
is better adapted, in the event of a ship grounding, to give 
support and strength to the fabric,, as wll appear by the line 
marked H. 

The plan of connecting the ends of the timbers by circular 
dowels or coaks (as at I,) is simply that which has, from 
time immemorial, been practiced to unite the fellies of car- 
riage wheels ; and we learn from Mr. Wood, that the same 
method has been observed in joining together the separate 
pieces of the shafts of the stone columns in the ruins of 
Balbec. “ Little more of this great edifice (says this author) 
V remains, than nine lofty columns supporting thdr entabla- 
“ turn. It is remarkable, that the shaft of these columns 
" consists of three pieces most exactly joined together with- 
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out cement, wiucli is used in no pait the buik&^St ttiqr 
** brang strengthoied mth rrm^ pinr ncmed into « 

** How much this ix^thod ctuitrihated to the strength of 'the 
*< buildmg} is remai^ablf seat in the most enthe temple, 

where a column has falleB against the wall of die cell wHlt 
“ such violoioe, as to beat in ^ stone it fell i^lpihlst, and 
** break part of the shaft, vMle the jmmngs oft^ sam $fu0 
** hODe not been in tke least s^ened by the shock" 

That the frame of the Thunderer, (now Talavera) built 
on this pmdple, is superior in point of strength, to a fnone 
constructed on the comnum system, is fully establislmd by 
a report frota thfe officers of His Majesty's Yard at Woolwich 
to the Nary Board, udio directed them to compare the strength 
of the frames so muted, with thorn of the Black Prince, con- 
structed in the uMial way vririi chocks or wedges. 

It may be necessaiy to observe, that the frame of the 
Thunderer is composed of small timber, iutherto amsiderad 
applicable cuily for the frames of frigates. I was furompted 
to attempt the introduction of the plan on which she is built, 
from there being a surplus store of small timber in the yard, 
and from a conviction, that a well combined number of smal! 
timbers, might be made eqiml, not superior, hc»th in strength 
and econcmiy, to the large, overgrown, and fi e qo en d y graiB- 
cut m^erials, made use of in constructing the frames of largt 
ships ; and the result has shown the correctness of the pnn« 
ciple ; the adoption «f whtoh cannot faU to prove of great 
national advantage, hi the application of sloop timber to tito 
building of frigates, and of frigiUe timber to ships of the line, 
whenever larger timber cannot be procured. On this prin- 
ciple also, may frigates and small ships of war, or meidiant 



v«Mels^ be bidlt tk atraight fir, without tb^^Msietauice of oak 
or elm, whidi fbnnerly employed to giro the necessary 

curvature of the sides. As it respects the general safety of 
the ship, it ndll be seen, by Fig. 5 and S, PI. IX. X, that the 
tiadsers uniformly cross the keel ; that the frame of the ship 
is filled so as to f(»in one compact body to the hdght marked 
K ; and that only certain internal strakes of plank, or thick- 
stuff, as it is termed, are introduced, which are those on the 
joints of the timbers, for die jmrpose oC giving strength where 
every alternate timber necessarily jdns, as shown at L (PI. X.) 
All the rest of the inner planking may be omitted ; and dun- 
nage battens, brought in a perpendicular direction, upon the 
timbers between the plank, as shown at M, forming regular 
spaces between each, as is usual at presoit the plank; 
thereby giving an increase of stowage in proporticm to the 
thickness of the plank omitted. Water courses, as shown by 
dotted lines at N, are to be left in the joints of the timbir 
under the {dank, for the purpose of conveying the watm: to 
the pumps ; which, by this plan, will reach below the water, 
instead of being some inches above, as is the case with the 
present mode, before described ; consequently, by the pro- 
posed system, no stagnant, water will remain; and farther, 
the limber passage, or water course, will be tme smooth, 
imiform channel, which can be cleared with ease, should it 
be required, whenever the hold is unstowed ; whereas at pre- 
sent it is inaccessible in places, and forms compartntents for 
putrid water, without there being any means qf removing it. 

It is obvious, that a ship on the principle 1 have here re- 
commended, may sustain the loss of certain plankf of the 
bottom, mid also the keel, (whicli has frequently been found 
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to have ha}){waed to shipa( ef war pa th^r^ b^pg tiifih^.a||9 
dock) and still reach the place of half dpstittatiop ; whf^ilha 
loss of either, would he the (tcstiliction of a ship hath, on 
present mode. It v^U be evfdtpt^also, that a ship p^nst^ucted 
as now recommehded, pwesaes greater sfoM^Pj ^ n^oie 
space for leakage, than by the (^d plan ; by the opsisa^ pf 
the useless inner planking, and by laying the kentlage on 
dunnage, leaving a space for the wat^, which was fonperly 
occupied by die inner lining. This dunnage in the bilgp may 
be formed with the iron kentlage, and thereby serve as 
ballast, for which it is well calculated from its situation ; and 
by its occupying a space heretofore forming part of the fa- 
bric of the ship, will give an increase of stowage, as before 
stated. 

The best mode of closing the openings between the tim- 
bers, is by filling the intermediate spaces with peces of wood, 
about three inches in depth, of such lengths as the inferior 
converdons will supply,- abundance of which may be pro- 
cured from the offal. These fillings are to be well caulked, 
after which the exterior plank is to be brought on. When 
the works are going on within board, similar pieces are to 
be fitted internally, and afterwards taken out for the pur- 
pose of filHt^ the spaces between the pieces so fitted, with a 
mixture (d* Parker's Roman cement and drift sand, in the 
following {MToportimis, viz. 

Parker's Roman cement, | 

Drift sand, - ,r - - f 

previously paying the opstmg well with coal tar. Where 
there is suffid^ space, a tekk, or part of one, may be in- 
troduced, provided there is room for mnent between it and 
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tifto surface of flie fraiuc* the pieces of three inches already 
fitted and taken out, are to be well drimi in and caulked, 
and sb doing, no space will be left unoccUf^.’ If con- 
sidered de^mble, these' pieoN inay be driven below the sur- 
face of the timber, tfuhreby leaving water courses to convey 
Uie leakage to die pUmps in channels. And prior to launch- 
ing' or undocking of shifis, built dti the prindple I have re- 
cmnmended, it has been the practice to inject the part filled 
in with minerid tar, by means of a simple fordng pump, 
boring holes in the joints of the timbers for the introduction 
of the {Mpe. By' following this method, the air vrill be ex- 
duded, which, as experience has shown, tends mudi to die 
durability of the fabric ; confirming the assertions made by 
Doctor Hales on this subject, in his work on Ventilators, 
published in ij^o, and also of Doctor Henky, in his work on 
the Ellements of Chemistry. If what is here recommended 
be attended to, and mercantile shi{» were built under roofs, 
as ships of war now are, durability would be obtained in ad- 
dition to safety, from the mode of thar constructicm. 

The beams are to be attached to the sides, as shown at O, 
PL IX. Fig. S’ rendering wood kn^ unnecessary, and re- 
quiring only a small number of those of iron. 

PI. XI, marked P, describes the old principle of framing 
the stern with transoms. Q, the new principle, with timbers 
similar to the bow, mnittaig the transoms below the wing or 
upper transom ; and by intioducing the new prindple on 
which the floors are made, the necessity of using valmdde 
compass, or crooked timber, hitherto required, and with 

MDCCCXX. U 
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difficulty procured for these purpo^ is a^ded. Uoifonn 
support will thus be given, andr also, an inarease of room for 
stowage. ' 

In large mercantile ships above 500 tons, I would teccm» 
mend that plate-iroh be laid diagonally, as 4^bwn iti H. X. 

The prindple now recommended will cause a decrease in 
the consumption of mateHals, and the difficulty of procuring 
the necessary curvature wUl be obviated. It also affi>rd8 pro> 
Section from wmrms externally , and vermin internally. Leaks 
may be more easily discovered and sto{^}ed than by the old 
method ; and in point of additional strength, there tarn be no 
doubt. But ware farther proof required; I need only state, 
that the Malabar, of 74 guns, built at Bombay, arrived at 
Portsmouth in October last, loaded to her upper deck with 
timber, and during her passage encountered four hbavy gales 
of Wind, without showing a symptom of weakness, as wdll 
appear by the following Extract from the Burvey made by 
the Officers of Plymouth Yard, on that sMp, by order of the 
Lcuds Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

“ Wh«i we consider the nature of the lading that this 
“ ship has brought home, with the temporary security to 
the beams of all the de<ks, except the orlop, and that on 
“ her passage she encountered four very severe gales of 
“ wmd, it must, we presume, be very gratifying to your 
“ Himorable Board to find, that she does not indicate any 
“ past symptoms of weakness or straining in any part.” 

This ship had no other attachment for her beams than the 
intamal hoops and thick waterway ; the remaind^ of her 
security, the iron knees, being omitted, (from the difficulty of 
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proMiti^ l 3 unn ia India) until her aniral in this country ; 
thus suf^cwdng her cargo without the aid of knees, either of 

TW advsintages of diis pl^, but iinportant subject, particu- 
larly in pcmt of safety, has induced me to bring it before the 
Soc^y , in the hope that its utility and importance to this great 
maritime nation, may (dead an excuse for the absence of ab« 
stract science, to which the attention of the Society may, per- 
haps, be more peculiarly direcusd. 
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IX. On the milk tusks, and origan of hearing of the DugOng. 

By Sir Everard Home, Bart. V. P. R. S. 

Read April igth, iSao. 

I HAVE found nothing that so much promotes the enquiry 
respecting those animals with which we are little acquainted, 
as laying before the public the materials, however scanty they 
may be, that have been already procured. 

By making those materials generally known, naturalists 
have their minds awakened to the enquiry, and are not only 
more disposed, but better able to take advantage of such 
opportunities as come within their reach, to advance our 
knowledge of that subject. 

This at least has happened in so great a degree with respect 
to the fossil bones of the Proteosaurus, of which very little 
was known at the time I laid my first observations upon them 
before the Royal Society, that I am induced to make a similar 
trial respecting the Dugong, which, I believe, has never been 
seen of its full size, by any one conversant in comparative 
anatomy. 

On the present, as well as on former occasions, it is not 
the whole structure of the animal that has attracted my no* 
tice, but such parts of it as differed in form from similar parts 
in other animals most nearly allied to it ; as I consider that all 
peculiarities of this kind are deserving of the notice of this 
Society, since they bring to our knowledge a new construe* 
tion of parts, and therefore make us acquainted with animals 
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that form intermediate links in the chain of gradation between 
those that are already known. The truth of this observation 
is very strongly illustrated in the proteosaurus. 

Our knowledge of comparative anatomy has been so 
much encreased in extent within the last few years, that we 
can now better, than at any former period, attempt the ar- 
rangement of animals into a regular order, according to their 
internal mechanism ; showing that they form so many parts 
of one great system of structures ; and if the pursuit is fol- 
lowed with the same ardor, and attended with the like success, 
we may soon expect to have all the material links of this 
great chain made out. 

To assist our progress towards this end, the great purpose 
for which comparative anatomy is cultivated as a science, I 
have in all my researches into the structures of ahimals, or 
their fossil remains, kept it in view. 

The observations I now bring forward respecting the milk 
tusks, and organ of hearing of the dugong, have been made 
upon a skull of that extraordinary animal, in a very perfect 
state of preservation, sent to me, by my friend Sir Thomas 
Stamford Raffles, from Sumatra. 

There are three skulls which I may say have come under 
my observation, of animals nearly of the same age, but not 
entirely so, for although the milk tusks at their points in all 
of them, put on the same appearance, that is not the case with 
their other extremities. One of these skulls is in the posses- 
sion of M. Cuvier, and a figure of it is engraved in the thir- 
teenth volume of the Annales du Musei ^Histoire Naturelle ; 
and also in the fourth volume of his work, entitled Reeherches 
sur les Ossmens Fossiles des Quadrupedts. In this figure the 
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bon^s of the ear are not represented; and as in that at^e 
of the animal's growth they have no bony connecdcn with 
the skull, there Is sufficient evidence of their having belonged 
to a young animal. Another skull is in the collection of 
comparative anatomy belonging to Mr. Brookes, in London. 
In that also the organs of hearing are wanting. The third 
is in my possession, and is the subject of the present obser- 
vations ; in this the bones of the ear on both sides of the skull 
ate preserved, although they have acquired no bony connec* 
tion with the skull. 

The first examination which it occurred to me to make, 
was respecting the length of the tusks, the points of which 
were the only parts exposed. For this purpose, one of the 
bony canals, composed of the bones of the face in which the 
tusk is contained, was laid open, and one of the tusks was 
removed from its socket, and a longitudinal section after- 
wards made of it. The whole of its substance was found to be 
solid, showmg that it had arrived at its full growth, and was 
therefore only a milk tusk : at the posterior extremity there 
was a small shallow cup composed of the same materials, which 
appeared to be no part of the tusk itself, but, as it were, fixed 
to the end of it. This was contained in a corresponding cavity 
adapted to it, in the skull ; but upon the upper surface, the 
bony table the skull was entirely remdled to some extent 
by absorption, so that the shallow cup at the root of the tusk 
was exposed externally, giving the skull at that part a very 
extraordinary appearance. In Mr. Brookes's specimen, the « 
aperture through the external table of the skull is to a 
extent, than in my specimen, but exactly of the j8atTy» 

In M. Cuvier's skull, there is no appearance of xny breach, In 
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the upper table whatever, so that the process of absorption of 
the outer table of the skull, to make room for the fomiation 
of the permanent tusk, had not begun to take place. 

When the section of tiais tusk was compared with a similar 
section of the milk tusk of the narwhal, and of the elephant, 
I found that in its internal structure it closely resembled them t 
and I noticed that the external surface in all of them was 
deficient in smoothness, when compared with the permanait 
tusks of those animals. 

In the narwhal, the root of the milk tusk terminates in a 
rounded blunt end, behind which there is no appearance of 
any preparation for the formation of the permanent tusk ; 
so that there is no evidence of that tusk having its origin in a 
cell similar to those of the dugong ; but by comparing the 
place where the root of the milk tusk has its origin, with that 
of the permanent tusk in the .same animal, for the two tusks 
in the narwhal come forward at such difterent periods of time, 
that this comparison may be made even when one permanent 
tusk appears t^ave arrived at its full growth, or nearly so ; 
at which time the rudiments of the corresponding permanent 
tusk have not begun to be formed, and the depth in the skull 
of the milk and permanent tusk exactly correspond. 

As the permanent tusk in the narwhal begins to form in a 
direct line immediately behind the origin of the milk tusk, 
the great purpose of the milk tusk is evidently to open the 
road for, and to direct the course of the permanent tusk, till 
it is completely pushed out by it. In the elephant, both of 
whose tu^s appear at the same time, and whose skull en- 
creases in size much more rapidly than that of the narwhal, 
the permanent tusk has its origin even farther forward than 
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the milk tusk ; but then it afterwards has an increase back- 
wards in the space between the tables of the skull, which the 
tusks of the narwhal have not ; and in this growth back- 
wards, which is very slow, corresponding to that of the skull, 
absorption of the upper table previously formed, is produced, 
to make room for it In this way the sockets of the ele- 
phant’s tusks, which are shallow when the animal is young, 
acquire an increase of depth as the elephant grows up, to give 
it sufficient firmness in the skull to support them in the ex- 
ertions that are made with them. 

A similar absorption to what takes place in the upper table 
of the skull in the elephant, is shown to occur in the dugong ; 
it is however probably at a different period of the animal's 
growth, as the milk tusk in the elephant is shed between the 
first and second year, and the absorption of the upper table 
many years after ; but in the dugong, the absorption of the 
skull takes place just as the milk tusks begin to extend 
themselves beyond the gums, but the age at which the animal 
has at this time arrived is not known. H 

The use of the shallow cup, which appears to be an ap- 
pendage peculiar to the milk tusk of the dugong, forming no 
part of the tusk itself, would appear to be for the purpose of 
receiving the point of the permanent tusk as soon as it is 
formed ; so that as the milk tusk advances in the act of its 
being shed, the other may be directed forwards in the same 
course, which is different from that in which it set out. 

The facts that were brought forward in a former paper upon 
the milk tusks of the narwhal, explained many circumstances 
in the natural history of that animal which were involved in 
obscurity ; and the observations that are now made upon the 
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tusks of the dugong, show that the milk tusks have been 
mistaken for the permanent ones, and that the real appearance 
of the permanent tusks of this animal is at present unknown. 
Having corrected so great an error in the natural history of 
this animal, we must wait till we are so fortunate as to pro- 
cure the skull of a full grown dugcmg, before we attempt to 
form any analogies between its tusks and those of other 
tribes of animals. 

The grinding teeth, as will be seen in the annexed plate, 
are not exactly similar to those of any known animal, but 
form an approach to the hippopotamus. They consist of 
two cones united together ; but when a transverse section is 
made, there is no line of separation, the whole being uniform ; 
the external crust is not enamel, nor is it the hardest part ; a 
little within it, there is a narrow rim of a yellow colour, that 
describes an oval figure, much more dense than the rest of 
the tooth, although to the eye there is no apparent difference 
in its texture ; all that is within this rim is soft ivory ; so that 
these teeth in wearing down will always have the crown 
rendered concave. 


On the organ of hearing. . 

In examining the organ of hearing of the dugong, which 
was done with more facility, as the skull had not been com- 
pletely formed, I met with a peculiarity, that does not belong, 
as far as I am aware, to any other tribe of animals. The 
malleus and incus, which have nearly the same shape as in 
other animals, are fastened to the sides of the tympanum by a 
bony substance extending across the intervening space. The 
malleus is in this way connected to one side of the tympanum, 
MDCCCXX. X 
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the incus to the other, so as to render these ossrcula in a 
great measure immoveable. The stapes is unconnected with 
the foramen ovale, to which it is opposed ; nor is it anchy-* 
losed with the ramus of the incus. The handle of the malleus 
projects in the centre of the circle over which the membrana 
tympani had been spread, so as to leave no doubt that, in the 
living animal, it is attached to the centre of that mem* 
brane. 

The nearest approach to this mechanism, is an attachment 
by bony union of the malleus to one side of the tympanum, 
which Mr. Hunter, in his paper on the Anatomy of Whales, 
states he had met with in some of that tribe ; but does not, 
(which is unfortunate) mention in what species. He says 
not in the porpoise ; and the author knows it is not the case in 
the balaena mysticetus ; so that this structure does not belong 
to those genera that live principally upon the surface, nor to 
those that penetrate the unfathomable depths ; and as Hunter 
describes the organ at length in the pike- whale, without 
mentioning this peculiarity as part of the description, it could 
not have occurred in that species. This renders it probable 
that he met with it in the grampus, or the bottle-nose, and it 
is very likely in both, as he insinuates that it is not confined 
to one genus. 

The dugong feeds on the plants that grow at the bottom 
of the sea, and comes in great numbers to the harbours of 
uninhabited islands, and remains for many hours in the shoal 
water, where it finds food : at least this account is given of its 
habits by Mr. Leguat, who, with several companions, spent 
nearly three years in an island previously uninhabited, about 
fif^r leagues from the Mauritius, and the dugong was a 
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principal part of their food. It is from him we learn that their 
usual length is twenty feet ; but that catching them full grown 
was a service of danger ; nor were they so delicate as food for 
the table. This gentleman’s account was published in 17*0, 
and is written with so much apparent candour, that there is 
no reason for doubting the veracity of his narrative. 

As these habits are allied to those of the hippopotamus, I 
inquired whether this peculiarity of structure exists in the ear 
of that animal, but find there is nothing of the kind ; all the ossi- 
cula are separate, and very readily drop out of the cavity of the 
tympanum when the skull is deprived of the soft parts. There 
are peculiarities in the mechanism of this organ in the hippo- 
potamus which deserve being mentioned. The projecting 
ear and meatus auditorius externus, have a higher situation 
upon the head than in most other animals ; and the tube that 
passes down to the membrana tympani, is one straight line. 
The bony pmtion of it is four inches long, its direction from 
the external surface of the head down to the membrane, 
is at an angle of 45“, and its termination is upon a ledge which 
forms a slight projection beyond the bony ring to which the 
membrana tympani is attached ; the space on the outer sur- 
face of the membrane, between it and the opposite side of 
the tube, is so small, that It cannot exceed the thickness of 
the membrane itself. The ossicula are small, when the size 
of the animal' is considered ; but the cochlea makes two turns 
and a half, which is by no means common ; the semicircular 
canals have the usual appearance. 

This animal I understand, from every enquiry I have been 
able to make, when it goes down into the water to feed at the 
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bottom, allows itself to sink by its own weight, descending 
in a standing posture, so that as soon as the head is covered, 
the water would pass into the tube of the ears, were there 
not something like a valve at the orifice of the meatus ex- 
temus to prevent it. In other animals that live in the sea, 
or are much under water, there are contrivances, very dif- 
ferent from this, to prevent the water getting into the tube 
of the ear. In the whale tribe, the external orifice is so 
extremely small, as to exclude it. In the seal, the meatus 
externus makes a turn nearly circular, to answer the same 
purpose; In the orriithorhyncus paradoxus, the external 
opening is at a great distance from the organ ; and the 
meatus, which is the size of a crow quill, and cartilaginous, 
winds round upon the temporal bone. The external meatus 
in the walrus, I have not had an opportunity of examining ; 
the orifice in the bony tube corresponds in size with that of 
the hippopotamus, its termination at the membrana tympani 
is less oblique, and its direction horizontal. The ossicula in 
the hippopotamus are small, the stapes is imperforate, and 
the bones have no bony union. 

The external orifice of the meatus externus in the dugong 
is extremely small, so as readily to exclude the water. The 
cochlea is very small, making only one turn and nearly one 
half. The semicircular canals are also exceedingly small. 
The peculiar bony connections to the tympanum, connecting 
the malleus and incus with the bones of the skull already 
described, lead to the idea that this animal is more indebted 
for its hearing, than any other that lives in water, to the 
vibrations received by the bones of the skull, being commu- 
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nicated, through the bony connections that have been men- 
tioned, to the ossicula, and from thence to the cochlea, and 
semicircular canals. 

This animal, although the tail is horizontal, possesses the 
sense of smell, since there are orifices in the cerebriform 
plate of the skull for the olfactory nerves. 


While this paper was in the press, I have been so fortunate 
as to receive from Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, another 
skull belonging to a dugong, 8 feet long, in which the milk 
tusks had been shed, and the permanent ones ^d acquired 
sufficient length to show the degree they project beyond the 
bony sockets, and the manner in which they are worn down, 
by rooting up the plants while feeding. They are consider- 
ably broader than the milk tusks, even at their points, ex- 
plaining the use of the cup at the end of the milk tusk being 
wider than the tusk itself, to admit of the point of the perma- 
nent one having this encreased breadth. 

These tusks bear a near resemblance to those of the hog, 
the points being turned a little outwards, and they wear down 
in the same manner. 

It is not a little remarkable, that in writing this paper upon 
the milk tusks, I should have an opportunity, during an acci- 
dental delay in the press, of being furnished with materials to 
show the appearance of the permanent tusks, which forms so 
essential a character of the animal, and also to prove that 
while young, there are incisors in the lower jaw ; two of 
them in the jaw of this ^ull having been accidentally en- 
tangled (while shedding,) in the new bone that was closing 
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up the socket, and consequently retained there. This is a 
curious additional fact, and is sO far an approach to rumi- 
nating animals, whose incisors are only in the lower jfw. 
These incisors enable the young dugong to crop the ten^lHr 
plm#| hplarttiiip longer wanted when the miimal grows 

' EXpl^ATIi^iT OF THE PLATES. 

Plate XI^. 

This plate cortsists 6 t three figures. 

Fig. 1. A side view bf the first Skull of the dugong, sent 
by Sir T. S. Rafeles; in which the or^n of hearing is in 
its place, a|||i one of the tuidcs exposed through its whole 
length. . 

Fig. 2. The longitudinal Of the tusk. 

These two fig^ures are in the {imppi^ of half an inch to 
one inch. 

Fig. 3. An exact copy taken from Mr. Cuvier’s represen- 
tation of the dugong's skull, the proportions of which are not 
mentioned. 

PLAtiR XIII. 

This plate consists of three figures, in the proportion of 
half an inch to one inch. The first represents the basis of 
the skull of the dugtmg with milk tusks ; the second, the 
appearance of the permatfdnt tusks in situ ; the third, the 
section of the permanent tudc. ’ 

PtATE XH^. 

This plate consists of Ibar figures. 

Fig. 1. The lower jaw of represehted in PI. xiir. 
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Fig. *. The remains of two incisors in situ ; both these 
figures are in the same proportion. 

Fig. 3. The two incisorsin a shedding state, removed from 
the jaw, of the natural size. 

Fig. 4. A transverse section of one of the dentes molares, 
repres^ted also of the natural size. 
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X. Upon the Afferent qualities of the albunim of spring and 

winter-felled oak trees. By Thomas Andrew Knight, E^q. 
F.R.S. 

Read April so, iSso. 

The timber of oak trees, felled in winter, was formerly very 
generally believed to be much superior in quality to that 
afforded by similar trees felled in spring; and the same 
opinion appears to be still rather extensively entertained ; 
though the practice of felling in winter has wholly ceased, on 
account of the encreased value of the bark. But efforts have 
been made, and supposed to have been successful, to obtain 
the advantages of both seasons of felling, by taking off the 
bark in spring, and suffering the tree to stand till the ensuing 
winter. A good many facts, which had come within my own 
observation, and information which I received from other 
sources, had satisfied me that the durability of the alburnum, 
at least, of oak trees is considerably increased by this mode 
of management; and I was, consequently, led to make 
a few experiments ( with the result of which I now take the 
liberty to trouble the Royal Society ) with the hope of dis- 
covering the cause of this supposed superiority in the quality 
of the wood of winter-felled trees. 

In the spring of 1817, two oak trees, of nearly the same 
age, and growing contiguously in the same soil, were selected, 
each being somewhat less than a century old. The one was 
deprived of its bark, to as great an extent as the inexperience 
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of my workmen permitted me to have done without danger to 
them, and it was then suffered to remain standing. The other 
tree was felled, and, in the usual manner, immediately stript 
of its bark ; and the trunk was then removed to a situation 
in which it was securely protected from the sun and rain. 
The following winter, in December, the other tree (which 
still retained life) was felled, and its trunk immediately placed 
in the same situation with that of the other tree; pieces of 
each, selected from similar parts, have been subjected to the 
following experiments at different subsequent periods. 

Small blocks, of similar form and size, were taken from 
the alburnum of each tree ; and after these had ceased to lose 
weight, in a very warm and dry situation, the specific gravity 
of each was ascertained ; when that of tlie alburnum of the 
spring-felled tree was found to be 0,666, and that of the same 
substance of the winter-felled tree to be 0,565, taking the 
average of several pieces of each. 1 had anticipated a loss 
of weight to about this amount in the alburnum of the winter- 
felled tree, having inferred, from former experiments, that 
it must have given out a large quantity of matter in the spring 
and early part of the summer, to form the leaves and young 
shoots, which quantity could not have been restored to it 
during the summer, on account of the descending current of 
sap through the bark having been wholly intercepted. 

Small blocks of equal weight of the alburnum of each 
tree were divided by cleaving into thin pieces ; and these, 
after having become perfectly dry, were suspended together 
during ten days, in a somewhat damp room ; when xooo 
grains of the alburnum of the spring-felled -tree were found 
to have gained 16a grains, and an equal weight of that of the 
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winter-felled tree 145 grains ; and I found that each sub- 
stance permanently retained moisture nearly in the same pro- 
portion that it absorbed it. The alburnum of the oak, as of 
other trees, therefore, undergoes some change of properties 
ih the spring; and I do nqt entertain any doubt but that, in 
all cases in which it is expedient to give durability to that 
substance, much advantage may be obtained by taking oiF the 
bark in spring, and suffering the trees to stand till winter. 
The durability of the alburnum of large oak-trees of British 
growth is not, however, generally an object of much conse- 
quence ; because it almost always lies wholly exterior to the 
heart wood ; but in the oak timber, which is imported from 
the North of Europe, the alburnum and heart wood are very 
often intermixed, the growth of ten or a dozen years, or more, 
of alburnum and heart wood composing, in alternate layers 
of unequal depth, the whole body of the tree ; and the value 
of the timber of such trees, is probably much affected by the 
season of felling. 

Many experiments, similar to the preceding, were made 
upon the heart wood, in which I found the disposition to 
absorb moisture, somewhat greater in that of the spring-felled, 
than in that of the winter-felled tree ; and I scarcely entertain 
any doubt but that the winter-felled heart wood is the best, 
and most durable ; but I do not think any conclusion can 
safely be dratvn till the heart wood of many trees has been 
subjected to experiment ; and therefore, as I have no evidence 
to offer which is in any degree conclusive, I shall not at pre- 
sent trespass farther upon the attention of the Society. 


JDawnton, 
March 29, 1820. 
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XL On the mode of formation of the canal for containing the 
spinal marrow, and on the form of the fins (if they deserve 
that name) of the Proteosaurus. By Sir Everard Home, 
Bart. V.P.R.S. 

Read May 4th, 1820. 

T HE last communication respecting the bones of the Proteo 
saurus which I laid before the Royal Society, contained so 
many important facts connected with the skeleton, that there 
was no room left to hope, I should ever again call the atten- 
tion of its members to this subject. 

Yet such has been the exertion made by some persons 
employed by Colonel Birch, to explore the cliffs at Lyme, in 
search of fossil organic remains, from an expectation that 
they will receive the full reward of their labours, that many 
new specimens have been lately collected ; in one of these 
which Colonel Birch has submitted to my observation, several 
bones are met with that have not been described, and which 
give a very important character to the vertebrae, and also form 
a more complete set of the bones of the fin. Of these I shall 
give a description, where their appearance is not sufficiently 
illustrated by the annexed Plate, (PI. XV.) 

Although the bodies of the vertebrae of this animal have 
been more frequently met with than any other bones, the 
manner in which the canal for the spinal marrow is formed, 
has not till now been made out. In this specimen we find 
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in what manner that is done, and in this as well as in many 
other particulars, the skeleton differs from that of other 
animals. 

Fn all the lizard tribe, the vertebrae, like those of other 
quadrupeds, consist of a body, two transverse, and one spi- 
nous process, surrounding a central hole, which forms the 
spinal canal ; the vertebrae of the different tribes of Proteus 
have the same structure, as is shown in a Plate annexed to 
my former Paper upon that subject. In cartilaginous fishes, 
the mechanism is very different ; the bodies of the vertebrae, 
properly speaking, form the spinal column ; and the canal 
for the spinal marrow is surrounded by separate cartilages, 
united to the vertebrae, by projections fitted to corresponding 
notches in the side of each vertebra. Through the whole 
length of the tail, a similar canal is formed upon the under 
edge of the vertebrae, in which are contained and defended 
from injury, the great artery and vein. In the fossil remains 
of the shark tribe, the bodies of these vertebrae are very fre- 
quently met with, and have hitherto been readily distin- 
guished from all others by these peculiarities. 

The structure of the vertebrae of the Proteosaurus, is some- 
thing intermediate between the two kinds which I have de- 
scribed. It is composed of bone, as in the lizard tribe, but 
consists of a body only, behind which is a canal for the spinal 
marrow, and the spinous process with two lateral branches 
which belong to it, quite distinct from the body of the ver- 
tebra, and between these there is no bony union, but a species 
of joint peculiar to themselves ; the canal thus formed, de- 
fends the spinal marrow from injury, equally as when the 
whole vertebra is in one piece ; it is unusually small. The 
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bodies of these vertebne, when met with without the spinous 
processes, have so close a resemblance to the vertebrae of 
the shark in a fossil state, that they have till now been mis- 
taken for them ; and I found several of them preserved in 
the Hunterian G^llection, marked as belonging to that 
fish. 

The particular structure which I have endeavoured to 
describe, will be more readily understood by a reference to 
the annexed Plate, ( PI. XV. ) in which it is very accurately 
represented. 

In the same figure in which the manner of setting on the 
spinous process to the vertebra is shown, there is (what I 
have never before met with ), one of the feet paddles or fins, 
(for it is difficult to say which of these names is the most 
proper ), in which the bones are nearly complete ; for although 
some of the smallest are wanting, there are quite enough to 
give a tolerably exact figure of the outline ; of this no other 
specimen has afforded the most distant idea. This outline 
certainly has more resemblance to that of a fin, than to any 
of the fore feet of the tribe of lacerta, or the seal, or even the 
turtle ; and, what is the most remarkable circumstance, there 
is nothing in any way correspondent to the thumb, or claw 
for laying hold, which distinguishes the animals that occa- 
sionally inhabit the sea, and -come ashore for the purpose of 
laying their eggs, or depositing their young. It certainly 
has the appearance of a fin ; but if in future it is to be de- 
signated under that name, it is always to be understood that 
this fin, contrary to every thing hitherto known in nature, is 
made up of bony matei^ls ; and it is from the great number 
of bones of which it is composed, and the correspondent 
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number of joints by which these bones are united to each 
other, that it is enabled to perform the office of any thing 
resembling the fin of a fish. 

,In the whale tribe, they are not properly fins, (although 
they cannot deserve any other name) as they ocmtain the same 
series of bones as in the seal ; and yet no reason can be given 
why that is the case. In the Proteosaurus, which partakes 
more of the fish than of the whale tribe, there is probably a 
greater degree of nicety of adjustment of motion wanted 
than in the whale, and consequently a greater subdivision of 
parts, to compensate for the unyielding materials of which 
these parts are composed ; and in this instance there are more 
than two hundred bones, which must greatly exceed the 
number of cartilages met with in the fins of the shark. 

The facts shown in this specimen, it will be admitted, are 
of considerable importance, in making us more intimately ac- 
quainted with the skeleton of this most extraordinary animal. 
The second figure contained in the same Plate, (PI. XV.) is of a 
less interesting nature, because the parts have been repeatedly 
shown upon former occasions ; and although there is suffi- 
cient resemblance of parts to give the idea of this figure 
belonging to the same skull as the other, on which the facts 
that have been detailed have their dependance, if that is 
admitted, much intervening substance mu.st have been lost. 
In this figure, the teeth are better seen than in any other 
that I have examined ; they are distinctly grooved on their 
surface up to their points, and are firmly fixed in the jaw, 
so that they are all preserved in their proper place. 

The section of the nose, represented in PI. XVI. shows that 
the nostrils are continued on to the point of the nose, and 
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the section of the f6(^h determine their mode of growth to 
be the -same as in the crocodile. 

At the close of this paper, I have much satisfaction in 
stating, that the bones of the pelvis, the only ones not yet 
described, have at last been brought under my observation, 
in a specimen found at Watchet,in Somersetshire, and lately 
purchased for the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in London. The specimen is four feet six inches in length, 
and in consequence of the bones having been little disturbed, 
is in all respects more complete than any other specimen that 
has been met with. The bones of the pelvis are, however, 
in this specimen too much pressed upon one another to 
admit of a satisfactory drawing being made cf them ; but 
they resemble so closely those of the crocodile, as to make 
any representation unnecessary. 

All the fossil bones of the proteosaurus which I have de- 
scribed, belong to the same species ; but 1 have seen bones 
of another spedes, which differs from this in the following 
particulars— the upper jaw is much longer, narrower, and 
comes more to a point ; the teeth were so loosely fixed in the 
jaws, that hardly any are met with in their sockets ; that 
part which had been enclosed by the gum was grooved ; the 
other portion is very slender, has a polished surface, and 
comes to a sharp point 

The long bone belonging to the anterior fin in both spe- 
cies is as large again as that belonging to the posterior, but 
both these bones are flatter and longer in the new specie; 
and where .articulated with the two small bones of the fin, 
send a short process between them ; there is also a deep notch 
on the outer or lower dde of one of these two small bones. 
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EXPLANAttON 6F;1?HE RLATES. 

PLA'i!& XV. 

This Plate consists of two ^|^ttk«s,rRpr6$eo^g portions of 
the skull, jaw, and other parta^<tf the natUMl size. 

Fig. 3. A portion of the skull bdiM the qrbit. The two 
principal objects in this figure Ri*e, the motie of articulation 
of the spinous processes with the bodies of the vertebrae of 
the back, forming the canal iii which the spinal marrow is 
contained ; and the fin of tWs anitnd in the most perfect 
state yet discovered, one hundred and seventy separate bones 
remaining in their natural situation. 

Fig. s. Shows the anterior portions of both jaws, wliich 
appear from their size to have belonged to the same skull as 
Fig. 1 , having been found in the same situation; allowance 
must however be made, for a considerable intervening por- 
tion having been lost. 


PLATE XVI. 

Represents a transverse sectbn of the nasal bones, of the 
natural size. 

This is the only opportunity that has offered of sering the 
cavity of the nostrils. 

The teeth and their sodcets in both jaws were acddentally 
divided in making the sei^on of thri^se, end internal 
structure exposed, from wMeh it appears, that the mode of 
growth is similar to that of the crocodile ; theti«DCeedh% 
tooth filling up the cavity of tNt wliith precededft 
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XII. Some experiments on the fungi wMch constitute the colouring 
matter of the red snow discovered in Baffin’s Bay. By Frakcis 
Bauer, Esq. F. L. S. In a Letter addressed to the Right 
Honourable Sir ]os%VH Banks, Bart. G.C.B. P.R.S. ^c. &c. 

Read May iith, 1820, 

Sir, 

The continuance of the severe cold weather, and the fre- 
quent falls of snow, during last winter, afforded me ample 
opportunity for investigating the nature and economy of the 
fungi, which constitute the colouring matter of the red snow, 
discovered in Baffin's Bay, on the 17th of August, 1818, 
during the Northern Expedition, under the command of Cap- 
tain Ross ; and I have now the honor- of laying before you, 
the result of my investigation ; and if you should consider it 
to merit the notice of the Royal Society, I should feel highly 
honoured by its being communicated to that learned Body, 
through your favor. 

Since the month of March, 1819, I preserved in a small 
glass, a portion of the original sediment of the red snow, 
brought from Baffin's Bay, during which time the fungi, 
which constitute that sediment, had considerably increased in 
number ; but the newly formed fungi remained ever perfectly 
a>lourless, and formed a kind of whitish crust, at the top of 
the red sediment. 

With a view to ascertain whether those fungi really ve- 
getate, and propagate in the snow, after draining off the 
MDCCCXX. Z 
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water, I carefully separated the colourless crust, and takingout 
of the glass the greatest part of the red sediment (whkit I 
intended for another experiment, but which failed, and 
be described hereafter) I filled the glass again with water, 
and left it attest for several hours; when tbef^w fungp 
which were left ip the glass, fcn'med a slight «(Mimeitt of 
about ^ part of an inch in thickness, at the sniface oi 
which the colourless crust, about ^ parts of an inch in thick<- 
ness, remained. Fig. i. in the annexed Plate (PI. XVII.) 
is a correct representation of the glass, and the quantity add 
proportion of its contents. ' 

On the ipth of December, 1819, when we had the first 
fall of snow, I marked with a diamond on the glass the 
precise height of the mass of sediment it contained, and after 
carefully draining off the water, I filled the glass with snow, 
which I pressed in as hard as I could, by which means the 
fungi became completely mixed and immersed in the snow. 
Thus prepared, I put the glass into a wire bird cage, to pre- 
vent its being disturbed by birds, or any thing else, and 
placed the cage in a N. W. aspect, in the open air. The 
weather was then very cold, and on the following morning, 
the 11th of December, the thermometer was a 6 degrees 
below the freezing point. On the 13th of Desember the 
weather suddenly changed and became milder, and abcmt 
noon the snow in the glass was entirely dissolved ; on exaifii- 
nation, after the glass had been fifty-two hours in the open 
air, I found the whole contents had formed a sediment, and 
had become of the same red colour as the original sediment 
was; but no increase in quantity was then percejxtible ; See 
Fig. 2. , 
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. > I poured off the water, and filled the glass 

agah)>with enow, in the same manner as before, and exposed 
ilffei jtl^ opep air, where it remained until the momfeig of 
17th of Decembar, when a general thaw had begun; 
on e^camination I found ^ snow in the glass .was not quite 
i^issolved, but was aiump of ice, perforated, and hill of cells, 
hke a hcsieyicomb; and the mass of fungi was raised in little 
pyramids ; see Fig. 3. 

From the 17th of December till the *8th, the weather 
continued very mild, and we had no snow till the morning 
of the aSth.; on that day I filled the glass again with fresh 
snow; but perceiving a slight increase in a very small por- 
tion of fungi that were accidentally smeared on the corner 
of the mouth of the glass, when on the 13th of December 
I took out some of the sediment for examination, and sunk 
the small glass, with its contents, into a larger cylindrical 
glass, also filled and pressed with snow, to afford to that 
portion of fungi room for increasing and spreading in the 
snow ; and in that state I exposed the whole in the open 
air- 

From the s8th of December, 1819, to the 10th of January, 
i8ao, the cold and frost continued very severe, but on the 
latter day, alter the glass bad been buried fourteen days 
under the snow, I took it out, to see what change migitt have 
taken place during that time ; on clearing away the external 
snow apd i(te, I found the -appearance of the contents of the 
small glass, exactly as represented in Fig. 4. 

The snow was frozen to a hard mass of ice, which was 
beautifully perforated and full of small cells, and the whole 
mass of fungi was raised in a pyramidal form, almost to the 
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mouth of the glass, filling and occupying the perorations 
and cells in the ice ; and from the base of the sediment, in- 
numerable small air bubbles were visibly and. rapidly evolv- 
ing, by whose means, I think, the fungi are raised in the 
manner they are found during the time that the snow is dis- 
solving. The small portion of fungi in the comer of the 
glass had also considerably increased, and spread in the snow 
above the small glass ; see Fig. 4. 

After making a drawing of the above described appear- 
ances, I deposited the small glass again into the larger one, 
which was filled with snow, as before, and exposed in the open 
air, where it remained till the 19th of January, 18^0, when 
the weather changed, and a sudden and general thaw set in ; 
after all the snow and ice were dissolved, and the glass stood 
several hours at rest, I had the satisfaction to find the appear- 
ance of the contents of the small glass, exactly as repre- 
sented by Fig. 5. 

If the sediment in the glass, represented in Fig. 5, is com- 
pared with that of Fig. 2, it is evident that, (though a con- 
siderable portion of the sediment had at several times been 
taken out of the glass for examination, and by the frequent 
changing of the water, some loss was sustained) the increase 
of fungi, within less than two months, has been more than 
double. 

The only difference I observed, on examining the indivi- 
dual fungi of the newly formed sediment, was, that the num- 
ber of larger than ordinary sized full grown fungi was greater 
in the newly formed sediment, than I ever found in the origi- 
nal sediment, brought from Baffin’s Bay, where the ordinary 
size of the full grown red fungi is about a xto® part of an 
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inch irif dkmeter, and the lai^^est are about part of an 

inch in diameter ; the number of large fungi, in proportion to 
those of the ordinary size, is as i to lOo; but in. the. newly 
fonned sediment, after the above described experiments,. I 
found many of the larger fungi to be as large as part 
of an inch in diameter, and the number of large fungi, in 
proportion to those of the. ordinary size, as i to lo. 

I also found that, notwithstanding the snow in the glass 
had so frequently been changed, and though the fungi had 
sometimes been not more than three or four days in the snow, 
the water, after the snow was dissolved, always acquired 
the same disagreeable smell and taste as the original water 
imported from Bailin's Bay. 

The above described experiments I attempted to repeat on 
a larger scale, and for that purpose I employed a glass of 
about twelve cubic inches in contents. The original red 
sediment which it contained was about f of an inch in thick- 
ness ; and after marking on the glass with a diamond the 
precise height of the whole mass, I drained off the water, and 
divided the sediment in three equal parts; on the lath of 
January, iSao, I put the different portions of sediment into 
three equally sized glasses, which I afterwards . filled and 
pressed with snow, and exposed tiiem in the open air, as in 
the former experiments. 

The first few days, the weather continued very cold and 
favourable for the experiment, a)id the appearance in the 
glasses was the same as in the former experiment. The 
fungi in some glasses had risen and spread in rays and 
pyramids of near three inches in length, and the increase 
appeared considerable and rapid ; but during the day of the ' 
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ic^thof JmHai*y, rile weather suddenly cltanged, and ithe snow 
in the glasses entirely dissdilved ; but the following n%l|t 
it froze again very hard, and tWo out of the three giasfdt 
burst and fell to pieces; the’ following morning,, the toth of 
January, it suddenly thawed, again ; and before 1 discovered 
the acddetit that had happened, a great part of the snow 
in the glasses was' dissolved, and consequently the greatest 
part' of 'the fungi they contained was lost ; however, ( col- 
lected all the sediment left in the unmelted snow and ice 
of the broken glasses, and put it into that which iemakied 
entire ; after the whole was melted, the sediment which thwi 
was produced, certainly appeared considerably increased; 
but the original glass which had been marked with a dia- 
mond being destroyed, I could not form a correct estimate ; 
judging however from the previous appearances, I have every 
reason to believe, that if the accident had not happened, the 
result of this experiment would have been equally satisfac- 
tory as that of the experiment on the small scale. 

On the sad of January I again filled the glass, containing 
the remains of the sediments of all the three glasses, with 
fresh snow, and exposed it in the open air as before ; but 
the next day the general thaw began, and after that day we 
had no more frost nor snow ; I left the glass in the open 
air till the end of the month, when I examined its contents 
again, and found no particular change in the substance; but 
within the glass, which was not quite full, round the surface 
of the water 1 observed a kind of crust, consisting of a light 
yellowish. green substance, which on examination in the field 
of the microscope, proved to consist entirely of the same 
sized and shaped globules as the original red fungi. I imme- 



^^•tdiy decanted tlw eiratermnd ted eedunenCiiato another 
glfia; inditiai C« «xattuning the empt^ glaia« I found the 
ap|iearancse cf the ^reen substance was not only confined to 
the te^ of the glass, above the watermark, but I found many 
very minute chiiters scattered, not only over the «des^ but 
also over the bottom of the glass. I filled that gkas with 
melted snow water, and dosed it with a bladder, and in that 
manner I have kept it ever since. 

I examined the glass dds morning, and find thata con- 
dderable increase of the green fun^ has taken {dace since 
the 31st of January, whan I filled it with water ; the grem 
substance forms now an enthre > crust over the whole inner 
surface of the glass, particularly the bottom, where the new 
globules now form a sediment that is visible to the naked 
eye, and the whole glass is now: of a greenish tinge. To 
what cause this change of cobur is to be attributed, I cannot 
guess. 

The experiment mentioned in the beginning of my letter 
as having failed, was owing to an idea I conceived, that 
the red fungi would vegetate cm the surface of the snow ; 
and with thdt view I filled 'On the 10th of December, 1819, * 
large glass cup with snow, fmessing it hard, and giving it a 
peifectly smomh surface, on which I made an impression 
with a sixpenny piece; the cavity thus- produced I filled 
carefully with the original sediment of red fungi, expecting 
that cm the slightest increase taking place, the fungi must 
come over the limits thusi set them ; but the degree of cold 
at tluu time wa^ so gr^t, that, soaked in water as they then 
were, they froze almost before they came in contset vrith 
the snow. On examining them the next morning, when 
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the #fcWtt de^pwes belw fw^ug, I fwnd 

th«!l of nejjrly a, Wicit: and aianost ei«®^, l»i<Wd 

up, and detached from< ^ ; «n# when on the ij^h 

of Januai^^i^J adow -ditaohred, mfga}^-ia^\ ipnk.to 
the ^lasa.- and, their, cdlour 

t|8a'rep|ite^^||^l^^ 'tnd the 
resulf||ffi[^i||^i the same. I'^iilii^^l^i'Ccdteeted.'tfaB 
diiferisiit'jyii Hife ^ fungi'- that hawhiMid^i^li!^^ 
experifneihij^^Wiiid'-lbtiiersed.t^^ glaas, .and 

exposed them to the open air, aa in foitim 
but though there was no visiUe change in the appearance 
whilst they were in the glass, I found, the ktter end oi 


January, when I examined them in the field of themiero- 
scope, that many nfli^jpl^^clpd been produced during the 
time the dead sedithip^^ under the snow^ ; and that 
the newly product only small and co- 

louHess, hut had ilso iBai^^ feU grown bright red fungi 
amongst them. cirpjim.ws.Bfse I conclude, that 

though the excessive icM,wfid the exposure in the shmp air 
and wind, may kiU the primitive fungi, their seedtrstill regain 
sufiident vitality to vegetate and propagate, if ionneised in 
the snow^ which appears to me to be uiuioubtedl|r the, natural 
soil'of thopg, 
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For th«^ annexed meteorological diary, I am indebted to 
Mr. Aito^. ft is extracted from the diary kept in the Royal 
Botanic Gsrden, at Kew, and within joo yards of the spot on 
which I n^de the experiments. 
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XIU. Some account <f the Dugong. By iSStrTn&MAS ^amfokd 
Raffles, Governor of Sumatra ; communicated in a Letter to 
iKr^EvERARD Home, Bart. V. P. It S. 

Read Ma^ i8, 1820. 


My DEAR Sir, 

X A VB now the pleasurei^f commtmk»ttfig te yota the 
sired information ccmceitiing the dug<»i^-. At Singapore, iit 
June last, I had the good fortune to meet with one of thes^ 
animals, and Messrs. Diard and DovAtrOEi, two French 
naturalists, employed under my authority, uhderiook the 
dissecticm of it ; and have sent a dissettation Upon it to Sir 
Joseph Banks. Tlus does not interfere With ihy sen^ng tO 
you, as 1 promised, an account of it. I was preset at the 
dissection ; and the following observations, as far as they go, 
may be depended upon. I have read them over tO Dr. Wai> 
LICK and General Hardwicke, and th^y concur in opinion 
as to the correctness of the descriptkm. I have the pleasure 
to acquaint you, that General Hardwicke has just now got 
a small dugong, (bur feet six inches long; whrdi 1 have suc-^ 
ceeded in persuading him to send home to yott hUr diSsection> 
and you will receive it by the next ships. 

The dugong which we examined measured eight feet and 
a half in length, and afforded ho less Interest under the 
knife than satisfaction on the table, as the flesh jp^ed to be 
most excellent beef. Our entertainment was truly marine ; 
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on tile mtnft digr. dtscoyeared those Neptunian 
s|Wtt^ General. Hakdwicke has idnce' deacribed, 

aiMlfwhh^ served us as goU^si. 


In /orm the dugong resembles the common cetaoea, hav> 
ing, li)ce them, a broad horizontal .tail, and two pjectoral fins 
without nails. The skin is smooth, thick, bluish above and 
whitish beneath, with a few remote and scattered hairs. The 
mammas, (in the two nuile individuals examined) are small, 
and situated on the breast, immediately, below- the pectoral 
fins. 

Head small in proportion, obtuse, and of a peculiar form. 
Upper lip very large, thick, and obliquely truncated, 
forming a short, thick, and nearly vmiical kind of 
snout. Hie surface of the truncated portion is covered 
with soft papillse, and is also furnished \vith a few 
bristles. Two short tusks project straight forward 
from the extremity of the upper jaw, and are nearly 
covered by the upper lip, which is very moveable, 
and 'tumid *at the margin. The lower lip is much 
smaller, and resembles a round or oblong chin. The 
roai^n of both lips is furnished with strong coarse 
brisdeiB. There are no indsors in either jaw (the 
thsks above mentioned bring more properiy defences), 
thrir place being supplied by the rough bristly sur- 
faces of the palate and jaws, whidi serve as rasps, to 
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enable the animal to browse upon the algae md Other 
submarine vegetables. To facilitate this still fatther, 
the anterior part of the jaw is bent downwards at an 
angle, in such a manner as to bring the mouth into 
nearly a vertical direction. There are no canine teeth. 
The molares are twelve in number, six in each jaw> 
placed far back on the horizontal part. They are 
cylindrical, with flat crowns ; the first are somewhat 
oblique, and worn to a kind of point ; the second are 
perfectly flat; but the last are composed of two 
parallel and adhering cylinders. They are short, 
and scarcely project from the gums. The tongue is 
small and short. The nostrils are situated on the 
summit of the upper jaw, where it makes its curva* 
ture downwards. They penetrate obliquely, in such 
a manner that the upper semilunar edge pressing 
upon the lower surface, forms a perfect valve. The 
eyes are small, and situated on the sides of the cra> 
nium. The aperture of the ears is so small as with 
diflSculty to be perceived, and is situated at some dis- 
tance behind the eyes. 

Body rounded, diminishing to the tail, and without any 
vestige of dorsal or ventral fins. The place of the 
anterior extremities is supplied by fins, which oflfer no 
appearance of nails, but are somewhat verrucose on 
their anterior margin. They are thick and fleshy, 
and neither from their form nor size capable of sup- 
porting or assisthig the animal out of the water. 

Tail broad, horizontal, and of a crescent or semilunar 
form. 
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ZXssection. 

S3cin three quarters of an inch thidc, with little adipose 
matter, and yadii^iig no ml. 

The cavity of the abdomen large; 

The stomach is large ; and the relative position of the 
cardiac and pyloric orifices is nearly aS in the human 
subject. It has tvTo appendages, winch open into it 
near the junc^cm of the duodenum. Membrane of 
the stomach thick, intmial surface smoc^h, and not 
corrugated into plicae. The stomach and its appen- 
dages were distended with fucu» or sea-weed, but 
Htde masticated or altered. Intes&ial canal long. 
Small intestines uniform. Caecum very' large, some- 
what curved, and containing a portion of partially 
digested sea-weed. Colon exceeding the small in- 
testines in ^ameter by one third, very uniform, and 
with few or no contractions. liver of moderate size, 
consisting of two large and distinct lobes, ccoinected by 
a smaller one somewhat tongUe-shaped, and a fourth 
which was very small, on the posterior side. Gall 
bladder little distended, and situated beneath the third 
and tongue^shaped lobe. Spleen very small, not ex- 
ceeding three inches long and one inch thick, attached 
to the left side of the stomach. Pancreas lying be- 
low the duodenum. . Kidneys in their usual place, and 
large. Bladder much contracted, not exceeding the 
size of an egg, but from the thickness of its coats, is 
{MTobably capable of much greater distension. 
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Testicles situated a little below the kidneys, e^^^^haped, 
flattened, partly emlnraced by a very perceptible eja- 
didymis. 

Penis larger; . while. oojy^eid; e^^ir^y, tsjp^ealtsd iWl^in 
the prepuce. The oCtwp l«*i«l, sepa- 

rated or cloven a|jj^fi,,m.sBj 5 h,a .msntieri;afjto..gi^ 
t^^^Mfhosle.ti^e appearm^ce of, the, doyen f«ot,cif a 
rumhvitihigv aflptal* T^ .uwtbra jOpwjs . on . a, small 
tfthcrde,pffpa^.bet!w(oei\,the lobenof the^gians. 

Ip.ti^,.thq 5 rax, tj^ thypiiiS glandji*. p^r%wlariy large, 
blaeJc apfjj fdaWf updjs^, the fingers, an4 ocpupying 
the space betiy^n the, folds pf the medkftinHW. 

Lungs. twef.dtstinet, of en,e](n>gated.iforin,,nqt.lobplated, 
and . sitHSlied , ppsterioriy, one , on, each, side ?; their 
su)^tan<^ of j the ,usuali#nottled pojpwi The»4rachea 
Wfurcates very high op, and the.tvH9;b*ar)cbes 4iverge 
to their, respective lungs-^. 

Heart situated ,op the left side, double ; .thait,(is .to say, 
having-the ventjicles entirely .separate at . th#r, points, 
and only connected at the upper part, or., base. Each 
side possesses a ventride and auricle, wjlthjthe usual 
valves, and without any ,communic5atiqn.betjjieeu the 
right and left sides*. The left ventricle, .which gives 
ofFthe aorta, is..str<^ger.und metre mwscular.than the 
right, whose<»yity is- larger, and.coafij thinner.. 

Ofj,the‘ skeleton, a .few.. observations will suflfce,(--The 
skulLis remarkable by the peculiar manner. in, which 
the antaior part of. the upper jaw. js b«pt dpwijwards, 
almost at a right. angle, so. as to form a kiud.pf beak. 
The lower jaw is. jtrunctut^ in .such a mann^. as to 



liecottft imnilM widi tl» elsctaj^bd 
pordon oi the iJ|^ javr. TMs poundoii tf the Ibwer 
laWhas 'eigfht MVIelar eiteavidoiie, which dtt rnrhe- 

' ' ‘tidrpty, imd IdnietSihes ikshtain the rtidimi»ids 

‘<ff teeth. 

The i/erteBrSB iii^ fifty twi) in ntmher, seven to the heck, 
‘^g^h!6een to hM^, and tivehty seven tb the tail. 

1lih§, d^teen oh each tide. 

Sterintiih nearly a foot icaij^, biflhtiate at the a{)ex, and 
erficuli^ed to the cahdlag^ of the hf^r ribs. 

'Ihafe is ho pielvis bV ^ioisterior ektreihides, but there aih 
found o]hShaite to the eighth or tehth lumbar vertebra 
t%o bohffl, .ohe Oh each sihe, lodged in the flesh, 
^hich ate narrow and flattened, and hot above five or 
six inches iti length. Scapulae broad and thick ; 
humerus short and strong, as is also the radius and 
ulna. The Whole cd" these are firiiily articulated to 
eadti other;, and though externally the fins offer hb 
apjiearance bf all the correspondihg bohea are 

fodhd icothplefe even to the last phalangeal 

THe food Of th£ dti^ng appears to consist Exclusively of 
fua atid subnarihe which it finds St the bottoin of 
shallow mieb of flie Sfed. 't'he pOsitibh ahd Structure of flife 
ihouth, enabled the atfiiffal to broWse upbn these V^tableS, 
indeh iii thE Same ittahhEr Ss a Cbvv ih a meadow ; and the 
vShOle sirubini^ 6t thE masticating arid dljgestive Organs 
shbvv ff tpl be truly fieiblldvotous. The flesh resembles young 
bEe^, altid fe vefy dEficate arid juicy. The individual, of 
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lirhTcb the skeleton and mtestjaes are now sent to En^and, 
was taken at Singapore, in 1819. 

According to the infomtotkm givai hy the hadv^. the 
dugong is never found on land, or in fre^ water, , but gene- 
rally in the shallows and inlets of the sea, where llie water 
is only two or three fathoms deep. During tnir iritoit j>os- 
se8si(Hi of Singapore, (not more than six months) four of 
these animals have been taken ; but the greatest number 
is said to be caught dirring the opposite or northerly mon- 
soon, when the sea is oalmest, near the mouth of the Johore 
river, in the inlet of the sea between Singapore Island and 
the main. They are usually taken by spearing (at wliich 
the natives are particularly dexterous ) during the night, when 
the animals give warning of their approach by the snufBing 
noise they make at the surface of the water. The first 
object is to secure and elevate the tail, when the at^imal be> 
comes perfectly powerless, and at their disposal. They are 
seldom caught above eight or nine feet in length, but how 
much larger they grow is not swcertahied, as when they ex- 
ceed this size, their superior strength enables them to make 
their escape when attacked. 

The Ikan dugong is considered by the Malays as a royal 
fish, and the king is entitled to all that are taken. Thefi^h 
is highly {H’ized, and considered by them far superior to th^t 
of the bu^&lo or cow. They distinguish two varieties, the 
duyong bumban, and the duyong buntal; the latter much 
thicker and shorter in proportum. The breasts of the adult 
females are said to be large. The aiS^cdon of tJie mpthm* 
for its young is strongly marked ; and the Malays toake 
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aUusion to this animal, as an examine of maternal 
aflSx^on. When they succeed In taking a yoang one, they 
fe6l thmnselves certain of the mother, who follows it to the 
margin erf the sea, and diows herself to be speared or takBta 
with the greatest ease. The young have a short sharp cry, 
which they frequently repeat ; and it is said they shed tears. 
These tears are carefully preserved by the common people 
as a dharm, the possession of which is supposed to secure the 
a^cdons of those to whom they are attached, in the same 
mumcT as they attract the mother to her young. This idea 
is at least as poetic, and certainly more natural, than the fable 
of the Syren’s song. 

I remain, my dear Sr, 

yours truly, 

Thomas Stamford Raffi.es. 


IXmensions. 

Total length of the animal 

Greatest drcumference - - > 

Length of the head from the nostrils to the occiput 

from the nostrils to the end of 

the snout - - _ 

Width of the snout - - - - 

Depth of Do. .... 

Length of the chin - ... 

Breadth of Do. .... 

Instance from the nostiils to the eyes 

the eyes to the ears 

■ the eyes to the fin 
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I^gth of the fins _ _ - - a 

. Bi^adth of Do. - • - - ® ; i® 

across the belly froi»£n to fin > • i ii 

Distance between the mammae - r 15 

Breadt|i of tail from tip to tip - - - * 7 

Circumference of the root of the tail - - i ,9 

Distance from th^ anus to the centre of the tail a 9 

from the anus to the penis - - t * 

Total length of the intestines - - -1150 

Do. of small intestines including the caecum 44 o ■ 

■ ■ ■ Do. of great intestines - - - 7» .0 


With this account. Sir T. S. Raffles sent me a copy of 
some observations in French, by Messrs. Diard and Dwau> 
CEL, upon the stomach of the dugong. Sir T. S. Raffles 
mentioned that these observations formed part of a Memoir 
written by those Gentlemen ; under these circumstahces, I 
have not felt myself authorized to lay them before the So> 
ciety, along trith those made by Sir Thomas Stamford Raf- 
fles, which I consider of too much importance to be delayed. 


Everard Home. 
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JW/'i O^mvathus Oft tiu Human Vn^a, shoring its internal 
ttHicttfre, as it appeared in Wcroscope of F. Bauer, iS^. 
jBPy Sir Everaro Homs, Bart. V.P.R.S. ' 

Read June i, 1890. 

Xhe smallest additions to our knowledge of Human Ana- 
tomy, have ever met with the most liberal reception from 
the Royal Society. Such communications must necessarily 
be of rare occurrence, the field having not only been gone 
over so often, but cultivated with the utmost labour and zeal, 
by men of the highest talents, and most acute discernment. 
Much, however, is still wanting to make us acquainted with 
the internal structure of all the organs of the human body ; 
and some of those not yet thoroughly examined, are of very 
great importance, not only on account of the functions they 
perform, but the diseases to which they are liable ; since by 
these diseases the natural functions aie disturbed, and occa- 
sionally completely interrupted ; and when that happens, the 
life of the patient is too often destroyed. 

The structure of the human urethra, as far as it could be 
examined by ordinary vision, assisted by glasses of small 
magnifying power, ha^ been long known to allthe anatomists 
of the present day ; and twenty-five years ago I thought 
myself thoroughly acquainted with it ; but I now find that I 
was wholly ignorant of the more minute parts of its con- 
formation. • 

For the knowledge I have now acquired, whidi it is the 
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the object of this paper to communicate to the Sodety» ure 
are indebted to Mr. Bauer, who has given the most patient 
and laborious attenti<ni to thb examination of these paits, ixut^r 
niBed in difierent ways, and has faithfully represented them 
as they appeared to his view. . 

From Mr. Bauer’s examinations, we find that the human 
urethra is made up of two parts, an internal membrane, and 
an external muscular covering. 

The internal membrane is exceedingly thin, and no fibres 
are met with that can give it a power of contraction. Whai 
it Is put on the stretch in a transverse direction, the drcum« 
ference of the canal is no ways encreased; but when 
stretched longitudinally, a small degree of elongation is 
produced. 

When a transverse section of the urethra is made while in 
a collapsed state, the internal membrane is found thrown into 
folds pressed together by the surrounding parts. This ap- 
pearance is shown in the most satisfactory manner in the 
annexed Plates. 

On the surface of the internal membrane, over which the 
urine passes, there are numberless small projections, or 
papilise, the orifices of glands. The surface is covered with 
small blood-vessels, and the lacunae leading to the deeper 
seated glands, are very numerous. These parts are beauti- 
fully represented in Plate XXL Fig. 4, in a small portitm of 
the lining of the urethra, near the external orifice, minutely 
injected, magnified ten times in diameter. 

The muscular covering by which the membrane is sur- 
rounded, or enclosed, is made up of fasciculi of very short 
fibres, which appear to be interwoven together, and to be 
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(!(«nnected cnlgfais and insertions with <»ie anotiier ; 

.tiiejr all have a kmgitudinal direction. A muscular structure 
of tltis description, as far as I know, is not met with in any 
other part of the body. It is however to be observed, that 
there is no other instance in which fibres of such minuteness 
have been examined, and faithfully represented. 

There is a greater thickness of this muscular structure 
upon the upper, than the under surface of the urethra, which 
is still more evident, as it approaches nearer to the external 
orifice. The fasciculi are united together by an elastic sub- 
stance of the omsistence of mucus. This muscular structure 
is represented in a longitudinal section of a portion of the 
corpus spongiosum urethrae, magnified fifteen times in di- 
ameter. The internal structure of these fasciculi is shown in 
PL XXIII. Fig. a, 3, magnified twenty-five diameters, and in 
Fig. 4, magnified fifty diameters. In this Plate the fasciculi 
are thickened in consequence of inflammation. Immediately 
beyond the muscular portion of the urCthra, is the cellular 
structure of the corpus spongiosum. 

This mechanism, which forms the canal of the urethra, is 
very different from what it has hitherto been contemplated 
to be, and therefore a knowledge of it enables us to correct 
many errors that we had fallen into with respect to the actions 
of its parts, both in a healthy state, and when under the 
influence of disease. 

Till now it was believed, that either the lining of the 
urethra was composed of circular fibres, possessed of a power 
of contraction, or that it was immediately surrounded by 
such fibres ; and therefore, that the disease commonly known 
by the name of a stricture in the urethra, was produced by a 
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oxitraction of some of th^ circular ^bres; awd thut per- 
manent stricture was a term applied to these paitd^wih^, 
in ocm^uence of inflammation, they became confined mi that 
particular state. 

We now find from the annexed Plates, that the lining 
of the urethra is never met with in a contracted state^ but is 
thrown into folds by the action of the elastic ligamentous 
covering of the corpus spongiosum, and the swell of th^ longi- 
tudinal muscular fibres whhin it ; and when these fibres have, 
by acdng through their whole length, reduced tite' urefliraio 
its shortest state, the pressure upon the internal memtome 
is so great, that there is not room for the urine to pass till 
these fibres are relaxed by elongating the whole canal. 

A- spasmodic stricture is in reality a contraction of .a small 
portion of thelongitudinal muscular fibres, while the rest, are 
relaxed ; and as this may take place either all round, or upon 
any one side, it explains what is met with in practice, and 
which could not be satisfactorily accounted for ; the nutrk or 
impression of a stricture sometimes forming a circular de- 
pression upon the bougie, at others only on one side. 

A permanent stricture is where, in consequence of inflam- 
mation, coagulable lymph is exuded, between the fasciculi of 
muscular fibres, and upon the internal membrane, in diflerent 
quantities according to circumstances ; and in the same pro- 
portion diminishing the passage for the urine at that part, or 
completely closing it up. The changes the parts undergo 
in the formation of a permanent stricture, are most satis- 
factorily shown in PI. XXII. XXIII. 

In this investigation, Mr. Bauer's examinations have not 
been confined to the c£uaal of the urethra ; he has, at my 
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request, extended them to the corpus spongiosum, and to the 
(xnpora cav^osa ; respecting the structure of which, even 
at this day, diiierent opinions are entertained by some of the 
mott celebrated physiolc^ists in Europe. 

When these bodies are entirely empty and collapsed, as we 
generally find them in the dead body, they contract so much 
from their elasticity, as to make it next to impossible to ex> 
amine the structure of ihsir difl&rent parts ; and no inconsider- 
able art and contrivance becomes necessary, so to prepare 
them, that the internal structure, may be sufficiently displayed, 
to render the examination satisfactory. Every attempt to make 
the substances commonly used as injections, pass from the 
arteries into the cellular internal structure, proved ineffectual ; 
that mode therefore of distending those ceils was soon aban- 
doned ; injecting them directly by puncturing the surrounding 
coverings, could not ^ve them their natural appearance ; we 
therefore did not avail ourselves of it. The only mode of 
expanding the internal structure, at the same time that it was 
not disturbed, was to fill it through the medium of its own 
arteries, and then, by hardening the parts in spirit, preserve 
them in a distended state, 

This was done in three different ways. In one instance 
they were found filled naturally, by the blood that had been 
retained there, and which, in the act of dying, had not been 
expelled, as in Plate XVIII. 

In another, proof spirit was injected by the arteries till all 
the internal cellular structure was distended by it ; and this 
spirit was retained there, as in Plate XIX. 

In a third, the arteries were injected with quicksilver, 
which readily passed into the internal parts, and was retained 
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there by ph'gging up the trunks with common Injopthni. 
The parts were then dried, and put into oil of turpm>:^nR* 
When preserved some time in that state, a longitudinal sec- 
tion of one of the corpora cavernosa was made, as in Plate 
XX, and the quicksilver allowed to run out. The prepa- 
ration thus made is in the Collection of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in London ; one of the many valuable donations 
made to that Museum by Sir Wiliiam Blizard. The others 
were made upon this occasion. 

From these preparations, the fact is sufficiently established, 
that the cellular internal structure of the corpora cavernosa 
and corpus spongiosum, receives the blood into its cavities 
directly from the smaller branches of the arteries with which 
these parts are provided ; but the nature of this structure 
remains to be explained. 

It was found by Mr. Bauer, from an examination of these 
different preparations, that the cellular structure of the cor- 
pora cavernosa is made up of an infinite number of thin 
membranous plates, exceedingly elastic, so connected to- 
gether as to form a kind of trellis work, the edge of which 
is firmly connected with the strong elastic ligambntous sub- 
stance by which these bodies are surrounded, and which forms 
a septum between them, separating them from one another. 
This substance has an intermixture of muscular fibres. The 
septum has not the same appearance in different individuals ; 
in some, it is much thicker than in others ; and towards the 
anterior end, in one preparation, was almost entirely wanting ; 
as in Plate XVIII, Fig. a. 

In the centralline of each corpus caveraosum there is an 
open space. This is of considerable length, but is by no 
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9Mtli8'jN|iuU|f so la diflbi>^nt mstanras. Hiit has tio r^ular 
hotmi}ali|r/;«M appears lo be fornled simply bj the elastic 
plalies b^g Granting. These plates, from their extreme 
elasticity, are with difficulty examii^d} but as k appeared 
that thc 3 r istmcture is the subject respeddng which physSolo- 
gtata«are nor.agreedi Mr. BaosX' spaced no puns, and exerted 
his'lt^nuky in patting them to the test of different modes 
of examinatioh cm the field of the microscope,, and is per- 
fectly satined that they are whathe hais represmied them to 
be } nmndy, sim^e thin membranous elastic plates, not made 
up Of more than one layer^ not having a cavity between them, 
ntJT in any way forming regular cavities, but having irre- 
gular interstices : they Vary in size considerably in dif- 
ferent parts of the saifie body. It is into these interstices 
that the blood is occasicmally received frOm the termination 
of the small arteries which are every where branching upon, 
and sopported by, the elastic plates of which the trellis work 
is composed ; as in PL XVIIi, Fig. i. PL XIX, Fig. i. 
PI. XX, Fig. t. 

•The cin^ulatkm of the blood in these parts being different at 
different times, isw most beautiful illustration of tlK fact,which 
upon i former occasion I communicated to the Society; namely, 
the great iitfiuenoe the nerves have upon the action of the 
smaller arteries, as well as on their larger trunks. When the 
nerves that siqiply the corpora cavernosa and corpus spongio- 
sum, (andfiiey aVe Very numerous,) are not affected by the 
Mate<Of mind of thb itidi^ual, thA blood is not carried into ihis 
trettis by the veins, as in other parts of the 

bcNfy but wheit'the mind receives such impressiotks asexdte 
the«^ i)ef¥ed, thf smafier arteri^ hate thelf actkm So mach 
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blottdf ■’into thd; i^Mlraliii^ 
wM' ithe . ^opor a^aoe wiillr '''iidosieuihaC4i))>4iik^ ithMi^' 

(jvereoi^it^ ^ atas^ '-ipoar^iiMt, > under^afABUf 't^Miiai# 

atanco. Ju^iwrtlMmaoUa^a^dbs’/-^': s.-','..!r: flm-.ai -'let' 

pora cavernosa, but in the parta^ieing fonaetfaf^Mni^^ 
scale; there being nocqten space in the middle or central line 
of the tt«B£l woiic;; lUd thb^ hgamfentnyuddiac coveting 
sribich surrounds it, havih^ ^no ipuscular fibres aitmnuced 
with its substance. Wh^ a transverse secfion ^of dw. wpus 
spongiosum is examined in the niituosco^, the.mmces'^ six 
or seven divided arterial trunks are dis^ctly se^in dlm^eht 
parts of the section, as in H. XXI, Fig. i. ' ^ 

As the corpus spongiosum may be said to be continue 
into, and to form the glans, the interiial stnic^re of which 
is of the same kind, I was desirous that Mr. Bauer slwuld 
examine the covering of that body in the microscope, t^ as* 
certain whether there were any papillae upon its surface, so 
different from those of the skin generally, as to iu;count for this 
part having a sensati<Hi peculiar to itself, and as unlike the 
common feeling of touch, as the sense of taste, which is pe* 
culiar to the ttmgue ; this last^ I have explained upon a former 
occasion to the Society, is <»hfined to the tip ; rinCe, wlfoii tlm 
sense of taste is destroyed by the nerves that produce itbtfo^ 
injured, the common sensations of the rest of diat oigap, as 
well as its voluntary motions, are, as perfect as before. 

From the annexed magnifotd representatums of a ppidon cf 
the glans, showing the bn its surface, it is evioant Hut 

auch a pecufiar organization must be amstriicted to ^nMjfuoe 
a moretfom or^nary ddicate smsatimi. PL XXt,l%. 5, 

F%.e. 
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tony much more upon nvemlo^ttibe^otlier<nbjktt 
taiaed^lR sthit pa^n lium was neonBay 4 ;fl|Bst(ated as ifiey 
aftiliy<:Mtv 9aom'S.:di^a^h^' ^ ./ ^ />» . ■ > 

♦ ^||i ■?( ' :) \ f U' ‘J/' » ' rr.f '1 '' ' ’ ■’ 

^.< « or THE FIXATES, 

’PeAte XVrar\ ■ ■■^' '" 

CSwristS of two figures or transverse secdohs of the same 
po^ su^fied four dipn in 

i%. t . ^ows the internal structure of the corpora caver- 
non near the middle of the poiis, where the central part is 
rae i^ne^ cavi^, surrounded every where by the open 
tielUs work ; the interstices are filled with coagula of the 
mood th^ contained at the time of the person's death; the 
divided trunks of the arteries which supplied the blood are 
distinct. 

Ujp^ the dprsutn penis are seen the divided arteries which 
lie ^eye, imbedd^ in the elastic ligamentous and muscular 
substance, by which the corpora cavernosa are covered, and 
which is continued between them, forming the septum ; it 
also .rompletely surrounds them. 

The cetlu^r structure of the corpus spongiosum forms a 
similar trellis work upon a smaller scale ; the urethra passes 
through ^ iit rather above the caitre. The lining is thrown 
mtb jpjds, wd the opening, which is^ dosed, is fiattened, 
b^g more c^presred from above md Ixibw than lat^|^y. 

I^g. ». Thy same pyrts shown in a swtioh hemr the 
gl^. The trellis work here is more distended with blood. 
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In this section the septubi is in part wanting^ the muscular 
coat of the urethra is thinner, and there is no openiSpftoe in 
the centre of the corpora cavernosa. ' . 

Plate XIX. 

Confists of four figures, taken from a penis in whicli’ the 
corpora cavernosa and corpus spongiosum had been injected 
by the arteries with spirit, and then allowed to harden in 
spirit; the urethra had also been injected with spirit, and 
kept distended. 

Fig. 1. Tliis section was taken near the root. The parts 
are nearly the same as in the last Plate ; they are only mag- 
nified two diameters. 

Fig. 2. A very small portion of the trellis work of one of 
the corpora cavernosa of the same section ; magnified fifteen 
times in diameter. 

Fig. 3. Another transverse section nearer the glans, mag- 
nified two diameters. In this the cavity in the corpora caver- 
nosa is seen, and the membrane of the urethra is thrown 
into folds. 

Fig. 4. A very small portion of the last section ; magnified 
fifteen times in diameter. 


Plate XX. 

Consists of three figures, taken from a penis, the corpora 
cavernosa of which were injected with mercury by the ar- 
teries, and the mercury whs retained there by plugging up the 
trunks with common injection. The parts were then dried, and 
a longitudinal section made so as to let the mercury escape 
and leave the trellis work empty. In this state the preparation, 
is kept in oil of turpentine. 
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Fig. a . A lonl^ttldinAl section of oae tllfe corpora caver- 
nosa, shovHng the course of the ar|ery, branching through 
the trellis work. The part at A, has tl» central cavity 
exposed. This section is magnified two diameters. 

Fig. a. A very small portion of the cellular substance of 
the same longitudinal section, taken from the part at A; 
magnified fifteen times in diameter. 

Fig. 3. A small portion near B ; magnified fifteen times 
in diameter. ' 


Plate XXI. 

Consists of six figures, three of the corpus spongiosum 
urethrae, one of the internal membrane of the urethra, and 
two of the villi of the covering of the glans penis. 

Fig, 1. A transverse section of the corpus spongiosum ure- 
thrae, taken from the same penis as Plate XIX, Fig. 1. mag- 
nified four diameters, to show the parts more distinctly, par- 
ticularly the sections of the arteries going to the trellis work. 

Fig. 9. A small portion of the transverse section. Fig. 1, 
magnified fifteen diameters, to show the trellis work in the 
corpus spongiosum. 

Fig. 3. A longitudinal section of the same corpus spongi- 
osum and muscular coat of the urethra ; magnified fifteen 
times. , 

Fig. 4. The internal membrane with the glands upon its 
surface, and the lacimse ; magnified ten diameters. 

Fig. 5. The covering of the glans penis for the papillx ; 
magnified ten (fiameters^, . ,,j , 

Fig. 6. A smaller pp^on ; magnified twenty-five di- 
ameters. 
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PtAtB"XXlI. ^ 

This Plate, <^f|inaf two iligures, giving different views of 
a strictiit^ in tije, urethra. The stricture-, had .become so 
narrow, that > ptecie of gravel was prevented f^pipa passing, 
and had imbedded itself in a cul de sac' tomediately 
behind the stricture. This piece of gravel increased in size 
by receiving additions from the urine that passed over 
it ; and the stream, every time of making water, turning it 
round in its bed, it acquired a spherical form. The patient 
never having had any attempts made for his relief, and 
being seized all at once with a complete suppression, died ; 
after death, the calculus was found closing up the orifice of 
the stricture. Both figures are magnified five diameters. 

Fig. 1 A transverse section of the urethra a little beyond 
the stricture, showing from behind the aperture which the 
stone closed up, and giving a side view of the cul de sac in 
which it had usually remained. This cavity is not made by 
a fold of the internal membrane, but by an exudation of 
coagulable lymph forming a sac. 

The other parts are the same as have been already de- 
scribed in the transverse sections of the urethra, in a natural 
state. . 

Fig. s. Represents the ureriira laid open from above, in a 
longitudinal direction. The right hand portion exhibits the 
newly formed coagulable lymph produced by the irrita- 
tion of the stone ; the serrated processes of coagulable lymph 
projecting from the internal membrane, which is itself thick- 
ened, and pressed forward bjr the swell of the muscular 
structure surrounding it, are ulso distinctly seen. The na- 
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tural granulated structure of the internal membrane Is in> 
creased in size by the effects of inflanimation. Besides 
which, there inks small globular exudations of ooagulable 
lymph, like studs, on diierent parts of the surface. 

Plate XXIH. 

This Plate contains four figures, representing the internal 
membrane, and the muscular structure surrounding it, at 
the strictured part. The three first figures are magnified 
twenty-five diameters, the fourth fifty. 

Fig. 1. Shows the exudations of ooagulable lymph in 
masses of difierent forms and sizes, and the enlarged glands, 
nearly uniform in their shape, and of a smaller form. 

Fig. B. Shows the longitudinal muscular fibres, and the 
masses of coagulable lymph deposited between the fasciculi, 
increasing the volume so much, as to produce the narrow 
aperture or stricture. 

Fig. g. The same muscular fibres, having the fasdculi 
more separated from one another. 

Fig. 4. The same fasaculi separated still more, and nearly 
into their ultimate fibres. 



On the ietmiimi b^43lamkeiims 

at Seai Oristr^ the 'dithn i^ the ird^ iH ihe i^jtt^ 
&u Qwmmeters. By George Fisher, Esq. Cmaimicated 
by John Barrow, Etq.' ^i R .‘ S . * 

••' (..'■•'■ -'Read June 8, i8ao. 

Xa E determination of tlte longitude H sea hf timekeefiers, 
is ib'etoeedingly easy from tlK simplicity of the observations 
ahd icalculati^a employed, and from the general practica- 
bility of the piethod, as to render chrononaetef^ iWithe |Wfe- 
'^t'idiproveditattiof navigation, almost jtidispens^bjl^ aitides 
'itt#e equipmoit of slups for fordgn service^ -^and fshaU f*^ 
hapl^ if the fdlowing observations may^in any way, con- 
tribute to the more accurate determination jof the Ipngitii# 
i^tlm' method.- / .. . ‘-.''i' 

The sudden alteration in .the rates of chronomptjers -tvhen 
'tijdtm on board of ships, has been frequently pbseryed by 
intelligent seamen ; and is generally ascribed, to the laotitm 
of the vessels. Before, however, I attempt to account for 
this alteration, I shall first prove that it actually takes place ; 
and, in order to do this, shall relate the circumstances con- 
nected with the chronometers on board the Dorothea and 
Trent, commanded by Captain Buchan, which occurred du- 
ring the late voyage to the North Pole. 

Soon after the arrival of the ships on the coast of Spitz- 
bergen, the chronometers on board the Dorothea (five in 
number) were found to be raftidly giuning on their former 
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rates m deteetnined in Ixmdnn previous to-tfae ship's sailing ; 
in oinsequence of which the land appeared considerably to 
the ‘westward of its true position as determined by lunar pb> 
sdrVatibn^ and they were found to be ^11 gaining daily, which 
appeared not only from each subsequent set of lunars, but also 
by comparing the longitude of diflferait points of land deter> 
mined by the chronometers, with the lon^tude of the same 
pdnts ascertained in the same way some time afterwards. 

For instance ; the longitude of a remarkable point of land 
on the north-west coast of Spitzbergen, called Clovoi Cliff, 
was found by a mean of the observations taken with the 
chronometers on June at, 1818, to be io"35'8/'E; but the 
longitude of the same point of land on July 31, was io“i5' 
37*' E, making a diderence of no less than about so' of longi- 
tude in five weeks ; that is, estimating the longitude with 
the same rates and errors as determined in London before 
their departure ; from this, therefore, it appears, they had 
been gaining on their former rates, or had been increasing 
their gaining rates, and diminishing their losing ones. 

An opportunity soon afterwards occurred of observing the 
effect produced upon the chronconeters by removing them on 
shore. On the pth of August, the chronometers, nine in 
number, were landed on an island, where a temporary ob- 
servatory had been erected for the purpose, and the latitude 
of which had been accurately determined with a repeating 
circle made by Tkoughton, when it was found that the 
acceleration immediately ceased ; for the longitude of the 
pla(» by chronometers, August 1*, was 9® 49' 36" E, but on 
the ayth, it was lo® i' o" E, making a diflerence of 18' *4" of 
Icmgitude in fifteen days, using the former rates. 

Since, therefore, the chronometers were getting easterly 
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their removal <hi shore, the acceleration fnust havecOaMd ; 
which will appear upon con^deration. 

A similar circumstance was observed by Lieut. FRAtHCLiiii' 
to take place with the chronometers on board the Trent, 
which were four in number; and he observes, It may be 
“ worthy of remark, that the chronometers taken out by the 
“ Hem. Captain Phipps, showed too great westerly lem^tude, 
“ and consequently gained on these seas. The fact of so 
many chronometers altering their rates the same way, is 
*' curious, but I am not aware that any cause can be as- 
signed.” 

The effect produced upon. one or two of the chrono- 
meters by their removal to land, was very remarkable ; a 
chronometer made by Baird was (by observations taken on 
shore near where the ships lay at anchor, by Lieutenants 
Franklin and Beechey, with false horizon, and eight inch 
reflecting circles of Trouohton, from August 8, A.M. to 
l», P.M.) losing 3, "4 daily when on board; but upon its 
removal on shore to the observatory, its rate per transit, from 
August 16, to *6, was observed by myself to be 18,"* losing. 
Upon again removing it on board, it was found by obser- 
vation, as before, to be losing 6, "5 drily ; from which it ap- 
pears the chronometer lost no less than about thirteen or 
fourteen seconds daily by its removal on shore. 

Another chronometer in the Trent, made by Pennington, 
had been gaining rapidly on board ; when taken on shore, it 
acquired immediately a losing rate of i,"8, nearly the same 
as it had in London before the vessels sailed. 

A chronometer of my own, by Arnold, was affected like- 
wise nearly as much, losing about daily by its removal on 
shore. 
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tlM «d)er dtronoinetera the alteration was less sudden, 
but was ultimately not less considerable; and diey were 
sevaral days cm shore before they acquired a steady rate, as 
will appear by the following table of their rates, during the 
interval of the respective, dates. 


Table of Rates of Chrmomters immediately when landed, 
August gth, i8i8. 



The rates from August is to s6, were determined by the 
sun’s transit, and those from August gth (the day on which 
the chronometers were landed) to the isth, by a comparison 
with the clock, supposing its mean rate es no obseiv 

vation owurred during this interval ; and by this table it 
appears, that the chronometers when landed were rapidly 
diminishing their gaining rates, and increasing thdr losing 
ones. In the others the effect was almost immediate. 

The clock and chronometers were likewise landed upon 
a small island in Fair Haven, on the north coast of Spitsbergen , 
cm the 30th June ; and, as the same circumstances occurred, 
it will be needless to detail them. 

The following table is intended to show the difference 
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between the rates on board the ships and what they wobM 
have been had they been on shore. i 


ChRmuncteis* 


Birar, Gfcenwich time* 


IXfibence. 


Ifiteml* 


MemRiMe 


MepnlUieal 
on Shore. 


No* 1. Earnshaw. 


April iij-f 7.40.1 
Aug, 25, 4- 26.31.2 


/ a 

+ 18.511 


136 


+ 8.0 


+ 3.8 


2. Arnold. 


r n 

April ii««->o.42 
Aug. »5,— 4.1s 


/ // 
- 3-33 


136 


--1.5 


— 5.2 


5. Arnold. 


M»y 7, —1.4 
July —3.56 


t /✓ 

1.52 


— 2.0 


Xs 


4. Barraud. 


/ // 
-o. 1 


April I, 

Aug. 25,+ 5.55.5 


+ SS^-S 


146 


+ 2.5 


+ 1,2 


5. Arnold. 


April 15, —038 
Aug, 25, — 28.48 


y ti 

— 28.10 


132 


-U.8 


-22.4 


6. Earnshaw* 


April n, + 1.13 
Aug. 25, + o. 2.2 


—1.10.8 


136 


// 

—0.5 


—0.93 


7. Pennington. 


i // 

April ii« + o. 53 
Aug. »s,+ 13.57 


/ H 

+ J 33-5 


>36 


-f S‘S 


-i.63 


8* Arnold. 


April 13, —0.24 
Aug. *5. — «S -53 S 


+ 16.17.5 


134 


+ 7-3 


9. Bdird. 


April 15, + 0,25.1 
Aug. *5, + 5.U.5 


/ // 

+ 447 4 


131 


+ 2,2 


-5.15 


%*• 
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iThe efwws of the chrc^raeter».1n April; iieere those ol#- 
faSnt^ M London before tiiie ships sailed; those on the s^h 
August were determined the Observatory on Dane's Island, 
Spitzbergen, the longitude of which was determined by a 
great many obs^ations of the distances of the sun and 
mo(m for several days with TacuonroN's eight inch sextants 
and reflecting drdes. The rates in the column entitled 
“ Mean Rates at Sea," are deduced by dividing the difference 
of the errors by the interval. 

The rates in the column entitled “ Mean Rates on ShOTe," 
or more properly what they nuould have had, aVe means be- 
tween the rates of chronometers on shore before leaving 
England, and those obtained at Spitzbergen ; and although' a 
mean between the rates of chronometers obtained at different 
times, may not accurately be the mean rate they would have 
had during the interval of those times, from the continued 
variation to which they are subject ; yet, upon comparing 
the two last columns together, of the rates thus deduced, it 
will be perceived, that in all the chronometers their gaining 
rates had either been increased, or their losing ones dimi- 
nished on ship-board, or in other words, they had all been 
accelerated. 

Nor is this acceleration peculiar to high latitudes ; it was 
observed very soon after the chronometers were put on board 
in the River* particularly in Nos, 3 and 8 , which, upon ar- 
riving at Shetland, were found to have gained instead of 
losing rates, which they had in London. 

This aocel^cation was. very soon perceptible in die chro- 
nometers taken out; by the Hoh. Capuun Phifps, made by 
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lEetmAL ahd Aiurou}. Mr. Lyok$, who accompaniei him, 
landed Ot Sheemeas Feat, and found tlm Icmgitude by them 
to be 30 *0" E, which is about 15' W of the true longitude^ as 
determined in the Trigonometrical Survey. 

The same occurrence took place last surafner (1819). The 
longtude of a place in <me of the Orkney Islands, as deter* 
mined by three dironometers made by Arkold, two of them 
belonging to myself, the other to Lieut. E. Home, R. N. who 
accompanied me, was S' 40'' W. of the longitude determined 
by the difference of jR of stars E and W of > . 

Again, in the trial of Mr. Harrison's timekeeper, in 17S4, 
the longitude of Barbadoes by the watch was 10' 45" more to 
the westward than that determined by astronomical observa- 
tions made by the persons sent out for that purpose. 

Soon after this trial, the commissioners of longitude agreed 
with Mr. Kendal, one of the watchmakers appointed by 
them to receive Mr. Harrison's discoveries, to make another 
watch on the same construction, which went considerably 
hetber than Mr. Harrison's. Mr. Kendal's watch was sent 
out with Captain Cook in his second voyage towards the South 
Pole and round the world, in the years i77*-s-4 and 5, 
when the only fault found in the watch was, that its rate of 
“ going was condnualiy accelerated." 

It now remains, therefore, to determine what this accele- 
ration arises from. That it does not arise from the motion 
of the vessels, is evident in the case of the nine chronometers 
on board the Dorothea and Trent ; since the acceleration was 
observed when the ships were firmly beset with ice; also in 
the case of the alteration in the rates of the chronometers upon 
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laodiaig, mid takkig them on boted agpia at Bane's Islacid, 
the ships were tidkig at anchor close in ^ore without any 
perceptible modem. 

An account was sdso hapt on board, and on shore, o£>the 
state of' the tempmature and barometer, every two hours, 
both night and day { and- upon compaibig them together, 
tihere dues not appear to be the least correspondence between 
th^ change of rates and the temperature at the time. 

u appears dherefore to me, that this acceleration arose 
entirely from the magnetic action exerted by the iron ui the 
ship on the inner rim of the balance, which is made of steel. 

.That the iron in the slups becomes magnetic, is plain, from 
the polarity which exists in it ; the whole forming altogetber 
one large magnet, having its south pole on deck nearly amid- 
ships, and its north pole below. This is seen from the con- 
stant deviation of the north end of the compasses placed on 
deck towards the centre of the ship, as appears from recent 
observations, which I have mentioned elsewhere. . 

Nor is it surprising that the force exerted by the ship's 
iron (thus become megnetical) on the balance of the chro- 
nometers, should be suffident to cause a very sensible altera- 
tion in the rate of going, when we consider how easily, in 
other cases, the presence of any thing magnetical is detected 
by the alteratbn of the rgte of a chronometer ; and when we 
consider the great influence exerted by this iron upon the 
binnacle compasses at very considerable distances, and in 
situations where the utmost precaution is used to remove 
every piece of iron froiu them, by using copper-bolts, fg%. 
teni]^s,&c. 

It remains only to determine, how far this alteration in the 
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mtea of tliet. chronometers; can be reconciled th«t ob<- 
served in chronometers when, under the.inflaence of magnet 
placed in diflerent positions with respect to their Imlances. 

I To determme this, two ‘wattdies were.used, with steel In* 
lances and horizcmtal^capemeirts, one by EakushAw, the 
other by Alcan and Caithness ; also two dhronometeri 
made by Arnold. To each of these watches were applied, at 
a distance of two inches from the balance, magnets of tw^ve 
indies in length, in four diflferent positions, and in the plldies 
of the balances. ' 

The following Table will show the rates of the watches 
in twenty-four hours, deduced by comparing them with an 
excellent clock with Graham's dead beat escapement, and 
regulated by transit. 


HB 

No. i. 

No. 3 , 



No. a. 

Na 4 , 

N 

# /» 

+ 91 S 

> // 
+5. 0 


N 

/ // 
+034 

\ II 

+041 

H 

+ 8.12 


J * 

S 

+2*18 

+0.44 

a 



5 

N 

+ .'.3« 

4 i» 
—143 

H 


IB9 


S 

■ 

+5 *7 

—0.36 

N 

t n 

‘ + 47-10 

1 H 

+ 17 - 8 


N ‘ 

4 44 

+S-« 

EBBI 

m 

+ 72. 0 

+ 844 

9 

S 

—0.14 


N 

m 

/ h 

+ 4 - 3 * 

12 

N 

/ 44 

+ *+7 

/ 44 

-f 1*12 


mi 

+ «S- 0 

S 

' — 1. 2 

+ 1.24 


The first column in this table shows the pole of the mag- 
net applied to the watch ; the second and third, the rate or 
effect produced on each watch ; the fourth column shows 
the figure on the face of the watch opposite to which the 
magnet was applied. 
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The watch, Ho. t, gfioed with both poles, and in every 
portion of the magnet but one; No; a, gained with both 
poles in every positicwi. Nos. g and 4 gained in every po> 
«tk>n but two ; and the quantities lost in die petitions w^ 
far exceeded by the accelerations caused by the opposite 
poles, excepting caie case in that of No. 4. 

The magnets were likewise placed in different poti- 
tions out of the planes of the balances; the results were 
very similar to those above, bat difl^ing in quantity, ac- 
cording to the distance of the magnets from the planes of the 
balances. 

Upon placing the magnets very near to the rira of the 
balances, a very rapid ac^leration place with both poles, 
and in every position of the magnets, particularly in the 
watches Nos. x and s. Upon too near an approach of the 
magnets, the watch No. 1, and chronometer No. g, were 
rendered useless ; the former, when the magnets were 
taken away, gaining no less than about xi hour, and the 
chronometer losing . about 50^ in 24 hours ; and in again 
repeating the experiments in the plane of the balances, the 
rates of the chronometers (without the magnets) were so 
variable, that it was necessary to determine their rates before 
and after each application of the magnets; the following, 
however, is a Table of the results upon the chronometers 
Nos. g and 4. 
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Each of these results in this Table, is the difference of the 
rates when the inagnets were applied, and a mean of the 
rates of the chronometers before and after the application of 
the magnets. The rate of the chronometer No. 3 , is veiy 
different from that given in the former Table ; that of No. 4 , 
is nearly the same, and does not appear to have been affected, 
as No. 3 was, by the close approach of the magnet. 

Upon the whole, however, it appears that chronometers 
will be generally accelerated (particularly if their balances 
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have not received polarity by the too near approach of any 
thing magnetical) on ship-board. It appears probable, like- 
wise, that the force of the balance springs is affected in the 
' same way ; since it is well known that chronometers having 
gold balance springs, although more difBcult to adjust, yet 
keep better rates at sea than the others. 

However this may be, these observations show the neces- 
sity of not trusting to the rates of chronometers ascertained 
during the time they are on shore ; and if the rates are ascer- 
tained on board, the chronometers should always be kept in 
the same place, and also in the same position with respect to 
the ship ; for I have but little doubt that, upon an accurate 
trial, a chronometer will be found to change Its rate, more or 
less, acrording as these circumstances are attended to. If these 
precautions are not taken, land will appear to be considerably 
to the westward of its true position ; this is particularly ex- 
emplifiod in the observatimis of the Hon, Captain Phipps ; 
from which, nearly the whole line of coast on the west side 
of East Greenland has been placed nearly if • too much to 
the westward, by reason of the acceleration of his chrorto^ 
meters ; the same circumstance would have occurred with 
the chronometers in both of the ships Dorothea and Trent, 
in the late voyage, had not the longitude been otherwise de- 
termined. It is therefore highly requisite that attention should 
be paid to a circumstance so much connected with the im- 
provement of gpeography as well as the safety of the seaman. 
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As an Appendix to these observations, I beg leave to add 
the following Table of Rates, furnished by Mr. Colemav, 
to which I have prefixed his letter as an introdaetion. 


t57, ZeadniaU-^treet, 
Sth June, tSso. 

Sir, 

I N compliance with the wish of our commtHi friend lieutenant 
Everard Home, I have much pleasure in sending you a table 
of rates of chronometers. My profession as Teacher of 
Navigation, conjointly with Mr. Norie, which connects me 
so intimately with the Officers of the Honourable East India 
Company, employed on board the slups trading to India, 
has enabled me to present you vnth this table upon an en- 
larged scale. While engaged in the same service eighteen 
years, this subject occufMed my attention, and it affords me 
much satisfaction that you are bringing the subject before 
the Royal Sodety. My remarks correspond very much with 
those, I understand, you are now bringing forward. 


I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

George Colemah. 
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1 It therefore appears this Chronometer varied precisely the same quantity 
> and the same way, two succeeding voyages : this ship, it may be ne> 

J cessaiy to remark, is copper fastened ^nraghout. 


ually decreased to 4.6, the rate when taken on board. 

cleaned. 

1 This Chronometer, since its return on board ship, has taken up again the 

1 rate of 6.5, which favours Mr. Fisher. 
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XVf* imaitHi ^ a new mode ^performing the Iffgk Operas 
^ for the Stone. By So-Everard Home, Bart. V. P. R. S. 

Read June 15th, i6so. 

Havih o perfonned the high operation for the stone in 
a manner less severe and less dangerous to the patient than 
that now in use, and by which the stone is more easily ex- 
tracted, I am desirous of having it put upon record in Ithe 
Philosophical Transactions, that at the same time it is made . 
public, my clsdm to the first adoption of this mode may be 
established, which could not be so well done, were I to post- 
pone the present communication. 

For the previous information that led me to adopt this 
method, I beg to refer to the History of the High Operation 
for the Stone, published by Mr. Carpue, to which publication 
I am indebted for the principle, and only claim the merit of 
having made, what must be allowed to be, a considerable 
improvement. 


Case, and Operation. 

John Rivington, aged ifi, who had su£fej^ as long as 
fie could remember from pain in the act of making watm*, 
and immediately after the whole quantity was evacuated, 
came into St. George's Hospital on the 19th of May, iSaq. 
His complaint was found to be the stone, and I perforraed 
the operation on die. afith of the same month, in the following 
manner.. 
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Iniie bc^ was laid with his upon a table, his fleet 
supported on a chair. An Ihdsioii was made in the direcdoh 
of ^ llnea alba between the pyrsunidales muscles, be^^innhig 
at tlw pubes, and extending upwards four inches in lengih : 
It was continued down to the tendon. The llnea alba was 
then pierced close to the pubes, and ifivided by a probe* 
ported history to the extent of three inches. The pyrami- 
dales muscles had a portion of tbnr origin at the sympldds 
ptd^s detached to make room. When the finger, was passed 
down under the linea alba, the fundus of the bladder was 
felt covered with loose fatty cellular membrane. A silver 
catheter, open at the end, was now passed into the bladder 
by the urethra, and when the point was felt by the fing^ in 
the wound pressing up the fundus, a stilet that had been 
concealed was forced through the coats of the bladder, and 
followed by the end of the catheterl The stilet was then with- 
drawn, and the opening through the fundus of the bladder 
enlarged toward the pubes by a probe-pointed history suffi- 
dently to adnmt two fingers, and then the catheter was with- 
drawn. The fundus of the bladder was held up by one 
finger, and the stone examined by the fore-finger of the 
right hand. A pair of forceps With a net attached was passed 
down into the bladder, and the stone directed into it by the 
finger : the surface being very rough, the stone stuck upon the 
opening of the forceps, and being retained there by ^ 
finger, was extracted. A slip of linen had. one end intro- 
duced into the bladder, and the other was left hanging out of 
the wound, the edges of which were brought together by 
adherive plaster. A flexible gum cuflieter, without the sfih^, 
was passed into the bladder by the urethra, and ke^ fliere 
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««« pu« to l>ed and laid upcaj hia s^, in wbidi poaition the 
uriDQ cscftpcd frftcly through tho csthctw* ^ ^ 

Tlie calcuhia waa of the roughest mulbeny kind, was 
nearly ^wical, and weighed one ounce. As no blood had 
been lost in the operation, twelve ounces were taken from 
the arm. Outlines of the different instruments are annexed 
H. XXIV. 

May *7, The patient had rather a restless night, but had 
some sleep; the wound very tender : all the urine escaped by 
the catheter; no tenderness on the abdomen. The slip of 
linen was withdrawn, which gave great relief. The author 
begs to remark, that leaving any such slip in the bladder is 
unnecessary, as no urine escaped through the upper wound ; 
it need only be left in the external wound, to prevent the 
formation of abscess. 

May b 8. The patient had some quiet sleep in the night ; 
pulse quick, bowels open, the wound less tender ; the urine 
escapes freely. Had his bed completely changed: in the 
evening the catheter was plugged up, and till cleared, the 
urine came by the wound. The pulse was quick and full, 
the tongue white. He lost ten ounces of blood, which upon 
standing became cupped and buffy. 

May 89. The wound still tender. Had not much sleep 
in the night. The catheter being again plugged up, it was 
altogether withdrawn, none being at hand of a proper size 
to“ replace it ; and the time for the urine to diffuse itself 
being past. 

The catheter had been made to retain its curve ; to do 
w^d) its inride had less varnish, so that when «io«iked in 
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urine it became spongy, and was readily clogged. The 
catheters used in this pperkion should have the inside of the 
tube polished like the outside. 

May so. The patient had a good night. The urine es- 
caped by tbe wound, which looked healthy ; he is quite free 
from pain, and in all respects better. A little urine came 
by the penis. He was moved into another bed. 

May SI. His night not so good, but the pulse natural; the 
tongue losing its whiteness ; the urine came for the most part 
by the wound, but in gushes of two or three table-spoonfuls 
at a time. Sat up for ten minutes in a chair. 

June 1. He sat up an hour. Urine still comes principally 
by the wound. 

June B. The patient is gradually gaining strength ; sat up 
twice in the day. 

June g. He sat up in a chair for upwards of two hours ; 
and while in the effort of having a stool, a considerable quan- 
tity of urine came by the urethra. 

June 4. Some urine still came by the wound ; the abdo- 
minal muscles not acting, excepting when at stool. After 
sitting up some hours a soft bougie was passed, and imme- 
diately withdrawn, to clear the urethra : it was followed by 
a few drops of urine. 

June 5. Sat up nine hours ; and twice in a full stream 
made eight ounces of water ; from that time none escaped 
by the wound. 

June Q. The wound has become superficial, and the bladder 
retains eight or ten ounces at a time. 

It is to be remarked, that the stone had been an unusual 
number of years in the bladder, was of the roughest possible 
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kind, and yet so mild were the effecits of the operation, that 
in ten daysi the bladder completely recovered its healthy 
action*. 

h 


EXPLANATION Of PLATE XXIV. 

This Plate contains five figures frds of their real size. 

Fig. 1 . The forceps closed by means of a spring, in which 
state they are to be introduced idto the bladder ; the silk net- 
bag in a collapsed state. 

Fig, s. The forceps opened by pressing the spring handles, 
and the silk net-bag extended to receive the stone, upon which 
the forceps are allowed to close, by removing the pressure 
from these handles The stone by falling to the bottom of 
the bag, becomes lower than the bent point of the forceps, 
and does not require an opening larger than itself to admit 
of being extracted. The stone is to be pulled out by the 
upright handle. 

Fig. 3. The representation of a portion of the penis with 
the catheter in the urethra, which is prevented from coming 
out by the retainer applied round the penis. 

Fig. 4, The flexible gum catheter of the proper length to 
reach the lower posterior part of the bladder. 

Fig. 5. The catheter retainer detached from the penis. 
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XVII. A Sketch of an Analysis and Notation applicoble to the 
estimation of the value of Ufe Contingencies- By BenjamIk 
Gompertz, Esq. F. R. S. 

Read June <9, iSso. 

T«e estimation of the value of property, connected virith 
life contingencies, has for many years occupied the attention 
of the philosophers, as well as the monied and landed interest 
of this country. The many institutions now existing in Eng- 
land, for the purpose of granting annuities and assurances on 
fives, are a sufficient evidence that they are conceived to yield 
advantages to the community : — advantages which seem to 
present themselves in two points of view ; the one, the gain 
accruing to the parties granting the assurance or other ob- 
ject ; the other, the benefit to be received by persons pur- 
chasing those grants. In a political point of view, it appears 
a question of great importance to decide, what ought to be 
the demands of those companies, so that the public may reap 
the greatest benefit from them? And the only means of 
answering this question, is the pottsession of the mathemati- 
cal and philosoplucal principles, by which those institutions 
ought to be guided. In the present improved state of the 
science of life assurances, it is not sufficient for a proper re- 
gulation to follow old customs, and calculations, drawn from 
a less perfect experience than we have now the means of 
obtaimng ; but every company, to reap the advantage of the 
prc^ressive state of the science, should not only possess 
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every knowledge relative to tltis sdrace, which it may be 
wHhin ita immediate power to acquiie, but it should promul* 
gate its individual information ; that the actuaries of the . 
diflerent sodeties may, by their mathematical skill, collect 
for the common good of all, from multiplied resources, that 
wluch they cannot obtain from a less general observation. I 
am induced to venture this hint, as it is my firm belief, that 
the tables generally adopted, might, by this means, receive 
many extremely necessary corrections; for those tables 
should be as accurate as they can possibly be made, and the 
interest should be calculated at that rate which shall appear 
to be the average interest to be made for money ; but such 
additional demands should be made by the company or insti- 
tution, as to leave an adequate portion for its security, profit, 
and expenses ; for it does not seem possible, in the vanous 
beneficial applications which can be made from a proper 
knowledge of this branch of the mathematics, to judge uni- 
versally how to adopt tables of mortality,, which are not 
correct in themselves, connected with a rate of interest which 
is not the average rate made in reality, so that the advantage 
may tend to any one direction. In granting assurances on 
lives, it is .a practice to use a certain table of mortality, and 
to calculate at a certain rate of interest, without making any 
additional charge ; in the presumption, that the tables 'are in 
themselves incorrect, but that their deviation from the truth, 
is in favour of the society ; and that the interest of money is 
less than that which they can really make : but such a plan 
does not appear to me sufficiently scientific, to be followed by . 
companies concerned with life contingencies generally. It is 
not my intention in the paper I have at present the honour 
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to present to this profoundly learned Sodety, to ofier my 
opinion on the rates of mortality ; but ray object is to junpose 
. a plan of analysis and notaticai, which I conceive may be 
applied with utility to most problems likely to occur, and 
capable of suggesting a variety of new speculations in the 
pursuit of this science. Many accurate and ingenious men 
have occupidl their hours in the improvement of this subject. 
Messrs. Morgan, Daily, and Milne, of the present age, are 
among the number of mathematicians to whom this depart- 
ment is greatly indebted ; the works of the former two gen- 
tlemen have been long before the public ; that of Mr. Milne, 
was not earlier than about the commencement of this year in 
my possession ; but I felt much gratified with the able man- 
ner in which he has treated his different subjects ; and par- 
ticularly pleased with his notation, in his sixth chapter, 
referring to the different orders of survivorship. 

I feel thankful for the information I have received from the 
labours of those who have preceded me ; and I hope that this 
sketch may be received as a wish to aid science, but not as 
a medium to censure those whose steps may sometimes have 
faltered in the paths to knowledge. To a true philoso- 
pher, it will ever be much more pleasing to grant even more 
praise than is actually due, than to pluck the laurel from the 
deserving brow. This is an observation which might fre- 
quently be addressed to aufhors, but I profess no particular 
point of application in my remark. 

Benjamin Gompertz. 
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estimaU&n of the vabte (f life contingencies. 

Sectkxn I. Art. I. A. function, that is an expression made 
up of certain quantities, has been often very usefully ex- 
pressed by some letter with those quantities written under- 
neath, of which that function or expression is made up. And 
frequently those quandties only are placed under, which it 
may be the particular object to bring into notice ; thus, if in 
an analysis we had the frequent occurrence of some particular 
expression,Vu*-|- X* •+• + y, for instance, it might be con- 

venient to put some letter to represent it; and if we had 
two or more expressions of the same form made up of difll^ 

rent letters, such for instance as x* V x -j-y, and 

+ it may be more convenient to express 
them by some generic character, which shall still involve the 
peculiarity of each ; thus, by writing for the one and for 
the other M, and this or a similar mode of notation ; be- 
comes more necessary when we are i^orant of the form of 
the expressions to which our analysis is to be applied. 

Art. s. If for x in the expression signifying some func- 
tion of X, we write separately x =s », x ss n x =sn -|- %p, 
X 3p, &c. X increasing by the continual addition of p ; 

then the sum of the terms commendng with x=» and finish- 
ing with xs=»», is -f. -f &c. . . . ; and to 

X 

express this operation on x, I use the symbol n prefixed 

m 

X 

to the function of x ; that is, I should write „ j for this 

m I 

sum. This is the same as what is called the finite integral of 
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^x+p’ •ksb:« to xsasmj th«t is, the first value of the 
increment of the series being and the last 

OT which is the same thing, the first term of the series being 
M_ and the last term of the series M . And thus would 

** fit , 

S 

» j express M„^.+ + >^«+.+.p 

and also would O M,= +M,+. 


m-f • j 




^m+» ^ evidmit by writing n+* and m-{-$ respectively in 

the room of n apd m in the first of the series mentioned ; con- 

* JC 

sequently, ^ J M, , ^ =3 they both being expressive 

of the sum of the same series. Moreover, because when x 
becomes n, x+i becomes «4*«, and when x becomes m,x4‘* 

becomes m + f ; therefore the symbols ^ and j when 

fit I m-f « I 

prefixed to the same function mean the same thing, that is 
^ 'M 


«IM, 


: 114.# 
m4 1 


JC 


Also because ^ j is the symbol for 

Jf 

^ and * j is the symbol for M, + 

X 

"^n+zp + &c M„„ therefcme « j ass 4* 
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Jj and also « M„ + or =. ^4 1 M/+'. 

This last is also evident from above. 

Art. g. It may be proper to state that the symbol is not 
necessarily written with the ktters x,p,n,m\ but that with 
other letters it will, mutaiis mutandis^ have a similar meaning: 
the first or hottest letter within the symbol expressing the 
constant increment of the variable quantity above the symbol ; 
the second, the value of that variable quantity at the com* 
mencement ; and the last or lowest letter the value thereof at 
the end. If this letter be infinite, we omit its notation and 


write the symbol thus ij. If p, or the first letter within be 
infinitely small, or o comparatively with finites, then the 

symbol will stand « | and will express the integral of a differ- 
ential expression of x between the limits n and m of a?, and 
will be the same as the fluent of a fluxional expression 
between the same limits, mulatis mutandis. 


Art. 4. L^, Lj, L^, 8ec. are put to denote the number of 
persons living at the ages a, b, c, &c. in a given table of mor- 
tality, and L . , - is put for an abbreviation of L x L. x L . 

4ji Cf wc. * a o c * 


&c. also L,. , . . , is put for an abbreviation of L , 

JClUtOf C, «C. * 4 + 

L,-. - i , foranabbreviationofL . _ 

4+4 (4 ; a, Qi Ac) a> e, «c. 4 


*h+x 


X X X X ly&c. 

Hence the chances of nominated persons of the ages a, b,c. 


&c. living respectively, the times s,y,x, 8 ic. are 
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-4~ &c. considered independently of each other ; and the chance 

V 

that the event shall take pla(% conjointly, that is, that everyone 


of all the events shall take place is 




«-f « 


&c. 


OT andify,»,&c. are each equal tox, the ex- 

4# h, C, «fC. 

pression may be further abbreviated thus, *|^'** *‘ -— . Note, 

ttf bf Cf &CC» 

that one year is considered the unite of time. 

And if r be the present worth of one pound due in one 

: a, b, c, be . , 
b, e, tec. 

pound to be received in the time x in case nominated persons 
of the ages a, b, c, d, &c. should be all living at that time. 


year certain, r will be the present worth of one 


Corollary. Hence, " 


: tf » b, e, <gc. 


I r". T will denote the pre- 

I n i a, b,€, tcc. 

sent value of a periodic income of one pound, payable at equal 
intervals p of time, the first pay menf being to be made in the 
time n, and the last in the time m, on the contingency of the 
persons whose present ages are a, b, c, &c. being jointly liv- 
ing at those intervals ; interest being reckoned at the rate 
per cent, which makes the present value of one pound certain 
due in one year equal to r; and if there be no danger of 
mistaking the variable radical, we omit it in the prefixed 

d,b,e,tee. 


symbol, and would write the last expression « I 

Iff I at He. 

and this we would write still shorter when a more devdoped 

r 


expression is not necessary, thus 


« a,b,c, 

M 


See. to signify as 



•SI 


ta^rnatim ike veiue ^ emtm^gen^. 

. The .{Mesent ifelue of a periodic income of one pound 
pajnaUe on Ihe joint Hves of persons of the preset ages a, h, 
6 , tec. at equally distant intnrals the first paym«}t i>eiDg 
due in die time n, and the last in the fime m, the present value 
of one pound eertam dtie in one year being r. 

If there be not any character in the place of the r, in the 
last symbolic form* ^e Interest is supposed to be the same as 
in some previous consideration, which shall be evident from 
the text ; thus, if we had been conversing of an interest of 

5 per cent, per annum, we should write ^ a,k,e, to express 

the present value of an annuity of one pound (that is one 
pound payable yearly) on the joint lives of the present ages 
a, b, &c. the first payment to be made in one year, because 
in this case^ssi, n=:i, and m is infinite, or extends to the 
longest possible duration of life. 

Art. 5. If the income is on the present ages a, b, c, ficc. be- 
tween the terms See., on the contingency of » or more of them 
being living, we write as a symbol of its present value 




. b, e, Sc. , and according to this notation we should have in 
the following particular cases for the present value of the in- 


come 


*» A»» .when the income 


the same as m 
mb ml 

for die term depends on two or more of the three persons 

r 

whose present ages are a, b, c, being living ; when it 

mjt 

depends, qn one or more of the three being living; that is, 

r 

mhat i# termed on dte longest of the lives ; and ak*** 

mlo * 

Ge 
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Mr. OoMPERTif's analysis ApplicMe to the 

when it depends on none^ or arty of them being livit^, and 
is therefore the income certain and quite independent of 
the ages a, h,c, and therefore this, case may be written wijh- 

r 

J\ 

out those letters, thus ^ and will be expressive of the pre- 
sent value of an income certain foi* the term, 5cc. ; o inserted in 
the angle signifying that it does not involve any contingency; 
and this presents us with a ready notation for the purpose' of 
expressing an income for a term, a rate of interest, and a 
periodic interval of payment given on any nominated contin- 
gency specified by any particular character, by placing that 
character in the angular point ; thus if the contingency in- 
volved were designated by the character C, then the income 
for the term, rate of interest, &c. depending on that contin- 

r 

gency, we should denote by 

r 

y\ 

Art. 6. Moreover, as » expresses the value of the in- 

nt lo 

r 

come certain for the term, and » expresses the value 

of the income for the term on the contingency of » or more 
of the persons of the present ages a, b, c, &c. being living ; the 
excess of the former above the latter, will express the value 
of the income for the term on the contingency of » -f- 1, or 
more of the persons being dead ; if be the number of perscms 
in all : “ because it is certain that out of p persons living at any 
“ time, there will after that time either be v or more of them 
“living, or »— 1 or less of them living including o; but*'— i 
“ or less of them b«ng living, is the same as »-l- 1 or more 
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“ of them dead ; therefore the chance of » of them being liv- 
“ ing «+• the chance of n — »-|-i of them being dead, is equal 
“ to unity, that is certainty,*’ and the said excess will be writ- 


ten n 

m 


$L, b, c, See. 


, and is expressive of the chance of w 


or more being dead, «• being equal to jji, — v -f- 1 ; or that is,' 
the number of persons in all being ssir+v — 1 ; and as t^e sign 


of summation and the interest indicated by r, the present va- 


lue of one pound certain to be received at the years end, affect 
both contingencies alike, we may join those contingencies and 


r 


use but one symbol, and we shall have 


r\ 

H 

m 


— , a, b, e. Sec, jJjg 

o. ' 


value of the income for the term on the contingency, that out 
of V — 1 persons, there shall be «■ or more of them dead. 

r r r 


Accordingly 


would « 

m 

—.a,b, c, i 

— • a,b,c^ and « 

a, h, c re 

0 , 3 m\ 

\o,z m\ 

1 0, 1 


spectively signify the value of the income for the term on the 
contingency of one or more being dead, of two or three be- 
ing dead, or of all being dead. And these besides being an 
appropriate abbreviation of the expressions, likewise indicate, 
that if from the value of the income certain for the term we 
subtract separately the value for the income for the term on 
the contingency of all three being living, on the contingency 
of two or more being living, and on the contingency of one 
or more being living, of three persons, we shall have respec- 
tively the value of the incomefor the terra on the contingency 
of one or more being dead, two or more being dead, or of all 





n 




lifjng dead of three per 3 oos. Agthi 
?1 • 

or, abbreviated, « would express the.va-» 

m >— f » 

lue for the ter;n of the incotoe on the ocHiting^nt^ of there 
not being more living than » — i, and not 16*# living than 


»—p ; and taking e = i, we have «U t. «. tec.— a, th6 v#- 

lue on the contingency of there being predsely »--i of theitf 
living; and if there are jw lives in all, the same symbol wilh 
also express the value on the contingency of there being pre< 
dsely /*— V + 1 dead. 

Art. 7. If the income for the term depended on », or more 
nominated persons of the present age a,b,c, &c. bdng living, 
on ✓ or more of the present ages I/, d, &c. on /' or more 
of the persons of the present ages a", V\ c", &c. being living* 
we should express its present value, thus 


t 

nl a, b, c, Oc. ; a*, S', c', tec, a*, S', t*. Stc. 

*l|» / V, to. 

If the income for the term depended on some contingency 
designated by C, provided there were » or more living of 
the persons of the preset ages a, b, c, &c. we should de> 


signate it thus p 


m 


\ b, e. s»c._ therefore, if there were 


c, » 


persons of the ages a, b, c. Sic. ih cwiformity with our plan. 


we should denote by n 

m 


— ^ the present value of the 


income on the ccmtingency C, proved v 4* a , or .more of 
the persons of the present ages, a, b, c. Sic. were dead. 



Art. 8, If one pound is to be received at the expiration of 
thf^ firpt of the equal periddai' after the expiratitm of the 
time «--p, which shall happen after the failure of any of the 
ahoVe cohdidbiis of joint or single exiatehice of the persons in 
qu^istkin, provided that that ihiiiire should take place betvteeH 
the intervals H^p mArh', the presait value of this sum will 
be the present value discounted for the period/ of the income 
on' the contingency of the (XHtdidoiiS not failing, the first pay- 
ment to be made at the period n— /, and the last at the period 
>»— /, less the present value of the income on the contin- 
gency of the conditions not failing, the first payment to be 
made in the time n, and the last in the time m. Thus suppose 
the income, payable at every interval p, of one pound on the 
contingency of certain lives remaining, the first payment to 
be made at the time n, and the last at the time m, be repre- 


r * 

sented by « — , and therefbrte a similar regulated income of 
HI C 


which the first payment is tb be made irt the time « — •/, and 


the last in the time wHl be present 

value of one pound to be received at the first period p which 
shall happen after the failure of the condition, &c, is 


X 


C 


k_ 

mic 


Because 


is the value of one 


Cl I * 

pound to be received at the period *• in the contingency of the 


condititms not having failed, on or before that time; -«■ r" 
ia^therchaiice of its not having failed on or before that time; 
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in the same manner k-^ 


r 

«^L— is 

HI— C 


the chance of its not 


having failed on or before the time w—p ; and the excess of 
the latter above the former, is the chance of its failing be- 
tween the intervals v—p and ir, which multiplied by r* gives 

r r 

— , for the present value of one pound, to be 


*— /} X f ^ 

w->lc 


received at the expiration of the time v, in case the condition 
should fail between the time ir—p and v ; and if «■ be succes- 
sively interpreted by » «+*^» tn, the sum of the re- 

sulting expressions, will be the value of one pound to be re- 
ceived at the first of the periods p from the time n— ^ that shall 
happen after the failure of the condition, provided that that 
failure takes place between the periods n — p and m ; but because 


_i_ * I 

’ + »+P 
m+ri 


li-ii.iiii. 

> C 


_I_ * I 

T » + *P 

*+*y\ 


+ &C. 


w 

p 

• a • • ^ ‘ ' , 

m C 


and 


similarly 


r 

r 

r 

n p , 

y 

• P 


n 

•— -f- 

*fl ^ "—p ^ 

n 

C n+p C 


a- 


therefore the said value is equal to 


-p|( 


X r*~ 


p 

n __ 

mj c 


as above asserted. 


r 


From the two equations first cited, it appears that i 

' «-ric 


iL 

mfc 


>1— /] 


the value of the above contingency 
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»• rf r 

thSi^CTO becomes (r^— i) 1 <2^-^ | . 

r r 

If we look to the expression ntl — %Tf — $ , we shall 

m_^(c ««|c 

discover that if the increment of some variable quantity le be 
equal to p, and that be the only variable quantity concerned 


in the functions 


X f“, that our quantity, the value of 


the assurance, will the increment thereof after k be made equal 

r 

7 


to 0 , and the assurance, or the increment of 


P 

m— ^ — — 

If—* c 


X T' 


P * ' 

thus modified^ I shall denote by » — . And in conformity 

m C ^ 


with this notation, I should write » 


a, b, c, &c. for the assur- 


ance of one pound to be received at the first of the equal 
periods p from the time n—p which shall happen after the 
tipie n—p, and not after the expiration of the time m ; after 
the extinction of the joint lives of the persons now aged a, b,c. 


See. also by » 


• a, b, c, tec, j should denote the present value 


of the assurance on similar conditions with respect to the 
failure of the last » survivors, &c. When m is infinite, or is 
.supposed to be the greatest possible limit*, we, in conformity 
with the notation hitherto used, would write those , expres- 





t 


^\t»PpC,Scc. 




ri 

1394 tkB time nt is jjqt ^Ijj? wiJJ s|i |94 nW 

tit I c 

r f *** 

ViihSiMa #94 ^H«n m is the utmost liipiit^i^ 

m]. 


j>=! 0 , they will stand ^. 1. 1 , 7 , ftp. These denote 

the assurances of one {xiund to he received after the failure 
takes place ; and if they be multiplied by rf, they will denote 
the value of the assurance, if the money be to be received at 
dlt time p after the event takes place, whenever that may 
happen between the times n and m; and this is properly -what 
$fmld be called the assurofue of the sums, though writers call 


a, f, &c. 


These denote 


ivhat I 4;8no|l;e by 


» w 

P\ t 
-nT"' » 


a, bg Cg Ice. 


4tc. the assurance. See 


ffch^ium. 

Art 10. It is often nepessary in calculating from tables, to 
have a method of interpolaltion for the discovery of terms not 
spcplicitly contained in the tables ; if, for instance, we had the 
function M, . , calculated in a table, for values of «,y,*, 

dfc. taken in as many series proceeding ip arithmetiqal proh 
j^ression, according to certain scales of diflferences, and we 
wish to have the value of Ihe function, when some oidy, «? 
neither of them are in those series. And for this purpMothe 
method of finite dilfermices, wlwh ihe difierenees eonvufge, 
is applied with great advantage, at is well kiiewn» 
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' % the prefixed symbols A, A*, A', &c., I mean the first, 

' * » 9 $ IK 9 ^ 

secoiw^, OTd third difierences of the function to which, it is 
prefixed, arising from tlje series formed by writing x, x+i, 
x+8i, x+31, &c. in the place of w in that function. Hence 
finom the method of differences we have 

I T| ■ i 

= n An ..s...ac. +i-^A'iLi.c, fco. + &C. 


’7 n A , -s 

+a . ^a-J ..».„ ac.,&c. 


+■7 • T "I «. *. e. iV. » &C. 

' d 1 & > tw 1 


£_i i 

^ . nL , &C. 

ovm 

And in a similar manner are other expressions written. It 
may be often of advantage, where the text is sufficiently ex- 
plicit, to use the differencing symbols and omit the others, 
leaving them to be understood, and to write, for instance, 

r 

71 

&c. = 

m» « i 

r 

«L fra c, 4**7 A : + ^* 1~ : + &c. 

fW U * 41 t • * 41 . 




Pw 

"7 • IT' A : + &c. 

0 w 

Hh 
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Section II. Art. i . If there beimy function which ^ 
creases as » increases, and for a we write jp+b, the function 
will be transformed into and may be developed into 

M,— « where Mj^is ftositive; and 

if « be taken suffidently small we shall have « 
suflBciently near. And «M^ will be nearly the 
decrement produced in by writing for x. And this 
approximative decrement is proportional to n. Hence it ap- 
pears, that the number of persons living in any table of mor- 
tality indicating the number of persons living at every pos- 
sible age, that is to any fraction of a year or unity of time, 
the intervals of age may be taken so small, that whatever the 
law of mortality may be, duril% any portion of any the same 
interval, the decrements may be considered proportional to 
the time. Observation informs us, that this proportionality 
of decrement may be admitted as affording a tolerable degree 
of accuracy during very long intervals, and in that respect, it 
gives us some idea of the nature of the function of mortality ; 
but independently of observations from known results, we 
see that we may approximate to any degree of accuracy con- 
tained in the tables, by dividing long intervals into shorter 
intervals, and taking, whatever may be the functions of mor- 
tality or of living, the decrements proportional to the por- 
tions of time between the separate intervals, and thus if we 

r 

wished to find the value of » L b, e, &c. > that is the value of 

an annuity of one pound on the joint lives whose present 
are a, b, c, &c. ; the first payment to be made in the time «, 
and the last in the time m, at a rate per cent, indicated by the 
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present wortli r of one pound to be received, certsin in one 

r 

one yeer; because s= 9 (f.Li,.^ 

m *■ ■— 

&C.+&C ».*. tec.) divided V 

l<w.S,e.ac.» it follows that if the interval be taken sufficiently 
small, the deo'ements being oinsidered proportional to the 
time, and ^ be taken not greater than m—n, we shall have 
. Li, 4- 1 i «. ft, c. == *■ t X Li+«--t 

• L'^+m X &c., by using, rmtatis mutandis, the notation 
above, and this is =;*+». (L,;«,s.e.fcc, — f (L«4-* 

. (Li„^4 . . L/t le.lcc.'i’ &C.) 

— fitc. ) = r"+e fcj, * (A^e 4 - ?*— &c.) ; A„ B„ 

&c. being put for the coefficients of the different powers of f, 
are constant during the interval of uniform decrement, and 
consequently, by writing o, i, a, 3, &c. for ^ , we see how we 
may obtain the value of annuities approximately for por- 
tions of time suffidently small, and that we therefore have 


r I 

P 

—v 

*4 . r--»Sf c. 

'*1^ ft 5 4l> hf Ct &fC« 

n U b» ce kc, sss r** •‘HC ^ 

— 1 rf-A Arr. 

r» 

kc. 

2r» 

3r> 

ic. 

4^ 

9ri 

&c. 


r«-« 

L 



and if be put ssa 1 -f- r -f- n*. 

• * • « 

r«-»».T'^„=r4*r' 


+ S^+ 4 ?* • • • * n— '» * T"=sr-f'4r*-|-3r® n— -«]* . 

r*7“, &c., numerical values of which may be arranged in a 


small table, we shall have * 
»{T„-A.T._.+ B,T'' " 


a, ht kc. ass r* , 


; a, k% e» kc* 
■ &c.) and by repetition 


r 

and addition we may obtain T|«,*,e.fcc., that is the value of the 

lil < 
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jumuity on the , whqik ^I>o^»jalf J^nt existaice: «nd wbci« 
there are many lives concerned, |)erhaps this may answer 
with as little trouble as by the coiptncin methods by the li- 
mited tables ; and any accuracy may be obtained that the 
tttbles of mortality will aflford, by using suffidently small in- 
teryals ; which is not the casfe when the common method is 
used, of searching m the tables of two joint lives, and then of 
a single life, and then of another life with this single life, 8fc. 
till we have comprehended the whole number of lives. ■ 

Art. a. Moreovw any functions may be developed 

into the form gjjd, consequently, if 

n be sufficiently small to admit of all powers of n above 
the first being omitted, we shall have ss . «•****; 

and if this remark be applied to the function of the 
living at the age a-^n, we see that we may take an interval 
tn, from n so small, whatever be the' real constitution of the 
function, that the number of the living, during that interval, 
shall decrease so as to form u geometrical progression very 
nearly, whilst the portions of time increase in an arithmetical 
progression ; and that the decrements of living are also in 
consequence very nearly in geometrical progression : and 
we may moreover in this, as in the former case, accom* 
modate the function so as to be accurate at the two ex- 
tremes. Thus, for instance, if we wish to have an apj^xi* 
mative expression in a geometrical progression, for the num- 
ber of living for ages from «o to years, which shall be 
exact for the age so and go, according to the Notthampton 
tables of mortality. Assume v any convenient number at 
pleasure, say lo, take a sa *o, and « n sa go ; .‘.u ssp to, 
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Log. of L —Log. of L, 


*33 

. Log. of L.^—Lof. of L._ 

and we have L ^ L = — = — *2- !?-ss ,0068317 

accai|||pg to the Northampton tables. And when n is any 
thing from o to 10, and the loga- 
rithm of the numbers of living at the age ao+a=3, 710*866 
— 00631 7«. Hence we have respectively 


ig ftt the Ages 
Acooi^g to tte Nor- \ 
thampton Table 
Ditto, Oeoinetncal 
progre$8ion • - 
Dmieiicy of the Geo- 

metric Ji progression j 


iO 

21 

la 

*3 

*4 

*S 

26 1 

*7 

28 

29 

30 1 

5*3* 

5060 


4910 

4835 

4760 

4685! 

4610 

4535 

4+60 

+385 

5*3* 

5051 

497* 

489s 

4819 

4744 

4670 

9457 

4S*5 

4454 

+385 

0 

9 

*3 

«5 

iJ 

16 

«5 

*3 

IO 

6 

0 


t.L* 


Art. 3. Hence, if we consider L,. lol *, whilst t 

is not greater than »i— « as a sufficient approximation ; and 

r 

we wish to find the value of we have by writing ^ 

for the common logarithm of r, and putting ^ -1- 

r 

+ L'e+»+ = I*, »L6,e,kc.= io) ' x (l -f- To)^'* 


bt c, &c. 


+ + 1^'^" + 131"^’'^'*) = 


I— 10^^ 


a, b, Ct Ac. 


; and by restorations this may be written 


I a, b, t, tcc. 

I —r * . L„ 


^ ^n :it,b,c.lec. ^ 

^a,b,e.lK. t a. b.e.Stc. 

^'n : a, b, c. Sec. 

Art. 4. If the number of living, corresponding to times in 
arithmetical progression, form a series in geometrical pro- 
gression, we should have 
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r 

jLi = r>>. (''■ {rf. %2^"; 

|L. »; C =r^ + rf.^^ + &c (rf. ; 

m*' "“'■' ^ *»4»# ' 

and also 


+ &c. 


(r».it±; 


Hence, if = - / ■ ■ '■ ” , then /|. as ^*,6 ; and also 

• ^sttb w» — i—iw m MXHM 

r r 

Tl ^ 

sa ^|.,«; that is, according to this hypothesis, if the 


value of a periodic income of one pound to be paid at the ex- 
piration at every interval p, for a given number of intervals, 
on two joint lives, whose present ages are a, b, be equal to a 
similar income on the single life, whose present age is §, then 
the similar income on the three joint lives of the present ages 
a, b, c, will be equal to a similar income on the lives whose 
present ages are i and c. And it also follows, that a similar 
reduction may be made for more lives, and their value thus 
obtained according to the hypothesis. And this, I imagine, 
is the foundation of the practice for determining the value of 
annuities, on many joint lives, from two tables, of which the 
one is on single lives, and the other on two joint lives ; and 
we discover, that if the same geometrical progression, or a 
proximity thereto, does not continue through the whole, or 
the certain portion in question of the lives, this method, which 



es^matim if tke valm^lfe etmUngmeks, 

may be considered the general fn^ctice, must often lead to 
error. 

It may be worth observing, that if h+n^h^n ,&c. were 

respectively equal toL^.ir" «, 4,L^ir" *, &c. what- 
ever positive value a might be, that is, if the living from the 
respective ages a, b, c, &c., whilst the time increased in arith- 
metical progression form series in a geometrical progression, 
then would the present value of the periodic income on the 
joint lives of the ages a, b, c, &c. be the same for the same 
term, as on ages older than those by any number of years, 
either the same for each, or different. And hence we may 
have some reason to suspect that the value of annuities given 
by tables on old age, by assuming a necessary term to life, 
as is done in the adopted tables of mortality, is likely to be 
far from the truth. 

r 

Art. jj. As to the calculations of the values of « 

m • 
r 

^ L, b. c.&c.-. a', V. f Stc. ! &c. Qgg g j, ggpj 

ml* *' 

Other expressions therein contained. Besides the usual mbde 
of reducing them to their equivalents, a number of combina- 
tions of joint lives, for the purpose of working from calcu- 
lated tables, which, when the lives are many, will be a labo- 
rious task, and subject to the errors of numerous interpola- 
tions end of the other approximative modes which will be 
necessary in many cases when the lives are numerous, it may 
be easier to work them directly without such reduction, or 
by reducing the terras to geometrical progressions for short 
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periods, &c. and for all these purposes it is necessary to have 
the value of the contingencies referring to each payment. 
And in order to this, for the sake of brevity, let what- 
ever a and n may be, represent the chance that a person of 
the age a, shall be living at the explradon of the time », and 

be the chance of his being dead at the expiration of the 
time n. And consequently, -f- D^,„5=si ; also F„^,s=5 

, and = i Moreover, if we introduce any 

letter a? as a multiplier of , if ar be equal to unity, since 

^a.n — • Ea,» . we may under that idea of x being a= unity, 

write i, a-E,^, ■+■ D^.,= i,&c.; and also 

"f* ^4».n) ^ ^ H“ ^c,n ) 

= 1 ; and if the left hand side be multiplied out at length, 
and there be p. persons or p. multipliers, then the coefficient 
of x** will be the chance that all the p. persons shall he living, 
the coefficient of x'*””’ will be the chance that there shall 
be fi — 1 and no more living, the coefficient of x'*“* will be 
the chance that there shall be p,— s and no more living, and 
generally the coefficient of x'*"^ the chance that there shall 
be exactly p,— «■ of them living, and the sum of all the co- 
efficients from that of to that of both included, will 
be the chance that there shall be pr— «■ or more of them liv- 
ing. If we write i — E„,afor Da, H our equation will stand 
X — 1 . E -4- 1 X X — 1 . E. •+• 1 X X— 1 . E 4- J, &c. to 
p, terms := i, x being supposed equal to unity. This is an 
identical equation, and if for the sake of brevity we put =s= 
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' the product of all the (<< terms 

the sum of the products of every p-i terms, the sum 
of the product of |ir-e terms, &c. the equation will stand 

when xs 1 ; that is 

/P u..ar“'.P 4-«,~./~*,P — I*/— P « &r 

^thc chance of 

* Xr^""*P Q.^ their being at the 

r^ 2 ,z pOr OCC. expiration of the 


+/“’p 


i^hi 


&C.J 


time, 


JM hmg i, p^, _ £^, „+'^ 

Ditto,-,+ i.it + P^,„,„, 

DittOfx— TT-fa . is - - . ■ « 

&c. 






t^a &C» 

P 

* fi— » + J, »— 2 

&C. 


and the sum of these, or the chance that there shall be pu — tt 
or more living, is = . P^,+,, + 

■ P^_,+ 2, w-t— Similarly if x, x*, x", &c. be each 


/x—r-fi 


unity,wehavetheidenticaIcquationsj:--i.E^^„+ixj?-i.E^^„+i 

X .y— 1 E^^„4* X x'— 1 . £^.,^4“ 1 • E^,b+ 1 X 

^ +1 X x' — 1 . E^„ ,^+1 &c. 

= 1 , and the coefficient of x*^ x x' x x"*^ will be the chance 
of there being exactly if living of the first set, tt' living of the 
second set, / living of the third set, &c. We remark by the 
bye, that if a^bfC, &c. be equal to each other, then the equa- 
tion X— 1 . 1 X X— 1 . + 1 X &c. to ^ terms= i, 

will be + = 1, and that if being 

li 
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Mr. Gompjsrtz’s malym applic«kU t 0 4ke 

+1. . + »• 

&c. therefore in this case E^^„, P^_,, , *=»h« . EJ^'* 

P — li. F'*"’* &c 

z — • a ^ 

Section g, being necessary Lemmata. 

Art. 1 , on the fluent of L„ . , . L, , 

' g^x r+x 

Suppose that between the intervals x=s:n and ar=s»-f-m, the 
decrements of life of persons arrived at the ages f+», r+«, 
each in proportion to the time elapsed from the commence- 
ment of the interval, or that they may be considered so with 
sufflcioit accuracy. See Sect. II. Art. i. Put x = n + 1 , 




^ E q.^ni ^-‘r+s~ ^r+u 




fluent of Ly +*. L,+^willbe=:fluent of (-L'r+ZxLj 
= correction - ^ . LV+„ • and as 


® Lg+y • (Art. g. Sect. I.) expresses the fluent of 

, Lr+» from X = 0 to X =: n, this will be the correction, if the 
fluent be supposed to commence from x=:o, and our fluent 

S 


T^s+ii)*» because according to hypothesis 
^ + » “"^5 + « + / ’ T^^^j+k’ »**<^3lso 

X ; 

• "jn 

therefore^* the fluent 



^ Ike vdbv ^ emtmgencks. 
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« 

in question may be written in either of the two forms 

r 

• ^rx# “ T ( +« ““ ^r+B+t) ^ j+b+ ^ + b + ^^«+* 

•i'r+*- (^+.-- ^r+«+<) '* ^’y reduction in 


either of the two forms » 


4- * • + jc + 

X 

^ ^+jr • ^r+» “ • ^+»+i< + Lr4»+* • ^+«ii » 


by using the abbreviation of Art. 4. Section 1, « 


IS 


4 - Of • ^r-f* 


T^**+"* ?+» 


•f'^L^+n, r+7t+<"^ 2 + 2 


« 

or ^ Lj+* * ^i'+i””^+»»9+B+i< ^r+B+t, q+n+^i’ 

Art. 3. Hence, if the deaths cannot be considered as the 
times, with sufficient accuracy, during the period x; but dur- 
ing any portion of the limits o and t, t and *' and b'' and 
i'", &c. the deaths produced in any portion of the same limits, 
are proportional to the portions of time in which they are 
produced, or may be considered so with lafficient accuracy. 


then as we shall have » 


• ^r+x 


;o, we shall hare 


®|lHjr+« • Lr,j + — Lj,r+|“" J L?+*. r+'J'Lr+lif+i; 



S40 Mr. Gompertz's analysis applkeMe to the 

* 

and also — — Lr,j+i. + Lr+i,?+i.; this appears by merely 
writing o for n and « for / in the above formulae. And if we 
now write * for n, and e' for t in the forms of Art. i, we shall 


0 

have ® „ 


L/y 4. jc . Lr + i 


^ + »'^r4.x““ T ^ + + * "I* 


~Ly+.,r+f+i — tL5+i+ 4»-4.. + ~L^+.+i',?+t+.' and also — 

r 

. Lr+x — Lx4.,,j4.,4.j, + Lr+.+i', And by con- 


X 


tinuing in this manner, we shall arrive at the value of " |L,+x 
•L where n ts: {+«'-)- ®^'+ ; and therefore by dividing 

the intervals into a sufficient number, we may find the fluent 
of Ly+x . Lr+i to the utmost degree of accuracy, that the 
tables of mortality will admit of ; and for most purposes, by 
dividing the time in but few intervals, the requisite accuracy 
will be obtained. 

Art. 3. And considering the decrements also equal during 
the interval m at the expiration of the interval n, we have 


0 

W-f w| 


L . that is the fluent of from x=zo 


to = 0 




“^4’>4w, r4n4 ^ h(j^„4.,„^x4»i4»i» * t^4*"“ 

Lr4«,y4 „ + jm— Lr+n+m, q+n+im, these are obtained by wri- 
ting m in the place of t in Art. 1. 

Art. 4. And if *, e", &c. »i,be each equal to, or less than 
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the interval of the times between our tabulated numbers of 
living, these may generally be considered to give the utmost 
limit of accuracy the tables will afford ; unless that there 
should appear sufficient regularity in the numbers of the 
tables to warrant a belief that an interpolation will offer a 
more accurate determination of the number of living for in- 
termediate intervals than the first differences only will give ; 
in which case our intervals s, i', 8cc. w, should, to obtain our 
confidence of their attaining the utmost accuracy, be taken 
smaller than the intervals of the tables, by taking their cor- 
responding numbers by interpolations. 

Art. 5. It may be observed with regard to Articles 1 and 
2, that when the object is only the calculations of the value of 


0 


Lj ^ I . L;. ^ , the less developed form 


4. X • Lf + j — 


of hs value, may be more conve- 


nient than the form « L^ + x ‘U + x ^ + « + + 

and that n being &c. we shall 


0 

have 

n 


■"y+x, Lr+x— + i "■f'r'+i+i') 


’ + (Lr+i4.i'“~Lr+i+«'+i") • 

Art. 6 . From Article 3 we have 




T t — 0 
^y+x • ■*-'r+x — , 






Ly+X • Lx 4. X — — 



sgn . Mr. GoMf erYs'* U fMr’ 


. +4 !<»+•' *^+* ** •“ *7 ^,r 4* ^ ^r-|.V’~"'7H+''«^*4' 

T^4H r+.+.'*-T^+.+^.r4.. ^ |<^,+.+4 ,+h.*^ Wte«^ If 

in Art. 1 , we take R=:o and ;rs3«4.y, we shaQ Jutve 


JL,+»+;, r 4 .iif A And we ate heee presented with two ^ 

m ^ 

ferent forms Ibr the value of . 1^+,; that is of the 


value of the fluent of h^+g , . Lr+gt whilst s from o becomes 
; the latter form being on the supposition, (bat the de- 
crements are proportional to the time throughout the inter- 
val I -ft', and the former, that they are first jux^rtional to 
the time during the interval i, and that after that they are 
again proportional to the time through the next interval 
The reason of adducing these two, which are commonly ap- 


proximate values of is that several ing^iious 

authors in the solution of some of the problems hereafter to 
be omsidered, have taken as ati approximation that if two 
persons, who were living at a particQlar period, are both dead 
at any nominated period after, within a certain limit, that it is 
an equal chance which of the two Is the survivor ; whidi as 
will appear is the natural consequence of supposing the dle- 
crements of the lives during every {art of that period, to be 
in a constant proportion to the time ebpsed from the'oan»> 




$43 

c, ' f , ‘ ‘.ifi - ’ ‘ ’ V' V ' '- 1' 

nmemtmt oi$he Bi^1^ niotk ai^sis pursued 

1, have led ta divide thair periods 
aoto two, one a |>eriod generally of aeVeral 
^^8^ itoii ihe a j^riod dTtmeyearonly. ahil they hive 

ododlaftsed to the two periods separately, and added tlM re* 
die twp. Th^’oioda woudd given from, the first^tid' 
the two forms of diis article, whieb is extremely more com> 
pick than the second form, and apparently with very little, if 
any advantage; to if the decrements were accurately in a 
constant proportion to the time from the commencement, 
tteywould be perfectly of equal value; tbou^ the one pos- 
sesses so much more simple a fonn than the other ; and when 
they are each but approximations, there will be but little 
choice to be made between them, in point of proximity, in 
the use they are to be made of in those problems ; thou|^ 
there will be a vast difference in the degyee of simplicity in 
the resulting formula. 

Art. 7. Hence the value of x (fluent of • iy+* 
commencing with x equal to 0) will form Article 3, when 


^ » + i, 9 + 11, r + (i + . — + 

L^+«+., q+nU «•+*+. ; ^ becomes sup- 

poising the uniform decrement to last through the whole 


) 

I + «, r + */ + 


period fluent will be 


* f 

■7 *^? + *»*• + » 


) + 




^q+x ^r+x‘ 


'I % 


+ •'>9 «s + « + • + 





itatid the excess of thiis iiboVe the othW, that is 


1 'vl. p 




7 ] 


9-''V ^'i f’, 


'v In 


T ^+« ' (^ii+i+<!#.'"*“ ^:f •!#•»■) ■“T^'‘+»(^+*+*'sA.9‘^ 

' ' . 

^+*:#, 9 ) "4“ "T' (^+'+''’ •#•*•’■ '"" ^+*'#' S' ’■^ nota- 


tkm,' 4 f. Section i. 

Art, 8, If when xsa* and greats, is equal to 

0, and the fluent of • ^r+x g®nei^ted frem'S? equal to o 
becomes equal to », be y, then . fluent of 

commencing with xs=st>), will when x=tsv-|-»>» be sayL^^,^^, 
^ being positive. ^ 

Article 9. On the fluent of ^ . L^+,» that is, if 

• ^f+x hy notation, 'Article 4. Section 1. 

If between the limits xsssn and the decrements 

of each life be sufficiently nearly proportional to the times to 
admit of their being considered proportional, and s being 
put=» + f> we use the notation 

L,+,= L,+«- « L^,. 4+x = 4+, - «L'r+„ . we shall have 

• 4+x~ — ^^'r+K ^ (4,^.^ — ^(^rm • 

t* 4^4., . 4 j 4„). Hence the fluent generated whilst * from 9 


becomes = n+m is= ;; 4,^.,. 4+k— »«L'r+« • (4:#,,— 



accdfefling to itypothesis L^+*+ j« *= L^+,.-- -f «< 


%4-«4}ii.*® ^j+«'“ T*”^V+*» notations Art 4. Se^ 

<SW* ». ^+*+i» * ^+»+4m* And^ 

therefore have the fluent generated, whilst « from » become- 

»«+»», that ?-,*+*== • (^+4«:^ 

+iLV+*. )orjtsequal— (4^.— 

* (^-^+*“/+ii+m) • (^+» — Ly+n+jii)* 

And here it should be remarked, if m represents one year or 
less, as will be frequently the case in the application of this for- 
mula to questions of practice, that generally the part^ (^r+« 

““Iv+Ii4m) • (^^4« — ^^4»4»«) • (^4»“~^?+"+»»^ 
sufficiently small to be wholly neglected ; but should greater 
accuracy be required, the case would be rare if it might not 
be considered constant throughout the possible duration of 
the joint lives. 

Article 10. By writing L-^n^^+n+m »»L',4»» 


shall also have 0 




^s: p, q • ^r+4c“ C^r-f w 

^•4*4«) * f+»“”T ^s4>«4«^“”"ir^f+>« 

* ^^/4*'” ^#4«4*) ’J” Y(^f4«““^f4«4»i«) ■ (^4»“"^4*4»«) } 
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Kk 



Y ^+»»:>»f« »• • ^ , . /. 

Hus fonn of devdopement would ^ve the solunwi ot ■ 

s0ne. probiattti, t6 be considered in this, paper, in dhelh^ 
which has already been given by raathematiciahs ; but thei« 
are r^«<»a of apphcadcm, in which the form in Articles will 
give a much totticaite $olutk^ll. 

Article 1 1 . Because L, : , “*‘^(^+11 * ^ S+« ’ ^ #+«) 

+ “L*^+« of ®o expression of Article 9, iss 




n)’ih 


’?+»■ 






-,+ -4>+4i.'.0- 


T.(V»-T- 7 • * • T “»+•' 

agreeably to the hypothesis •~L|,+*fl,:^,,+h-«+jbn.jp,,.Abeing 

^ 1 JLy/^md i SB ~ 4. v^^.and therefmv the fluent 


ofL * ,L . ,betwe«tthelimitsof»=5»andxas:»4.»iissss 

T ^'r+n {K+b * 

Article is. On the flUMit of ^ «+*; 

Suppose n and n+m suffidendy near each othcn* to admit 
the decretoents to be considered ^th sufficient accuracy as 
proportional to the time t in which they are produced; t 
being greater than m, and x =* « -j- *,* ®od the fluent r^oircd 
using a similar notatioii to that liii^berto used wip bejftpm 



tm'khtmm, «niiaio — 

• ^!|h*^«»*** ^*'A' ’■' * ®f ^ 

neglecting the remaining te^ in which 

See, not herein contained are concerned, as they ivill be 
' ihnaD if m be small ; though, if necessaiy, we may pursue 
nmilar means to those used in the last article. 

Article ig. But if dming short periods, instead of the arith- 
metical progressions, we us^ geometrical progressions, see 
Article s. Section s ; and x being ss » -|- r we take 1^^, = 

1 ^ 4 . 11 .10 jp®^ 4 ii. lol 

and therdbre putting «■ for the hyperbolical logarithm of to, 

lol , we shall have if for the sake 
of brevity we put ^=s &c. + 

h»;f,f.r,s,ke. , and 

the fluent generated whilst x from n becomes =s a-j-m is = 


' ac.,»* 


L' 


*+» 


i(I^ — i)=s — .L' r 

N 1 ^ ^ 


Article 14 . Bemuse 

^e4# *= k+H it follows that ■- L',^,=a 

‘ of L 

equal to n+t. 

and t any positive quantity not greater than m ; the same set 
of geometrical series being only supposed to take effect be- 
tweOT the intervals » and n+m j but if the geometrical series 
betWeen those limits^ only mke effect proximatively, our 
flhwlf will be but an approximation, though as correct as we 



pl«|ae by ttking the tatovals |bf . , 

the jMirpose of ap]»oxii{iation « k*^ inttaval li diykW into 

smaller intervals, one of which, for is. fro4i » to'ii^^ , 

it will not be hnnuaerial for obtah^ the ugliest a{#^ 

matioo, what value we take for jb between « an 4 

the above value for ~L',. an idea might be»tfait 

X should be taken somewhere about «t 4* i ***> 

Section IV. Art. i. Because i Jlf is the dunce that 

h 

a person of the age hshall be dead in the time x, ~ is the 

fluxion Of the chance ; that is the measure of the chance that 
he would have of dying during a finite time *, on the conside- 
ration that that cause, if any should subsist, to make the deaths 
disproportionate to the time, should cease at the term x. And 

if this be multiplied by the product will represent the 

fluxions of the chance of the person of the present age b dying 
in the life time of the person of the present age a, and conse- 

'quently,— .fluej|tof is the chance that the pereon 

of the present age a has of surviving the person of the pre- 
sent age b. llie calculation of this fluent between any limits 
is efFec'ed from the articles of Section 3, referring to the 

fluent of If for q and r we write a and b, and 

we wish to have the part of the contingency correapemding 
to the intervals between xssn and #sa»*f 1. taking fss % in 


the first of the two forms we have it sai-itS — iiititliij 
and by taking n successively 0, j, », g, dm. and adding the 


M-*- 




iMIia ihM .jL' 

f ; 

’ hk " 


*4^^ " 

I for die of ixmveni- 


'«;iiinieraio%''we* 

idle iM^tion, wBB the higenbus Mr/lMBaOAir 
leiaiifc Baiiy and MitHE'after him, die valae# 
^ (^dtigency for ihy part pr the whole of life, that tJ^e 
age a diall survive k If we use the second forih, the part due 

to the interval hetW^ H and will stand . 

' \b 

et least if the tables of mortality have die 
number of living inserted for ev^ half year, would be easier 
in practice than die other. If a less accurate solution would 
answer our {Hirpose, we might take t much larger; if ifwero 
taken ten years we should sotai get through the work, and 
frequently with suffident aocqracy, either from the article 
now quoted, or from Art. ig. of the same section ; that due 

to the interval between » and « + *, »« ‘ s'** 


at 


or- 




0i b 


W+»+ii* 


Art. s. That A and B whose present ages are a and b, both 
die during the time; but that B dies last, is from a similar 


aigumentaa— fluent of (i-il±5) = correction - 

+ fluent of — /t* ; and this case may be therefore 

found itomejflately frwn the other; or die other case imm©-, 
diately from thi& ' But if from the period to xeril+w, 
the decrements of each life be proportional to the times, 
however different the decrements of A's life and ol B's life' 



s^o Mt, GoMpra.tx's anafy^ li^ptkaMe ta tie 

may be; then since ~-(i— . ^T.f i . ..ixf may if xaB«4’t, 

■ ‘ ' ' ' -t. ‘ 

according to the notation we have used be written (»— 

V . \ L'. . 

f -5T” jt.- ’ . T JI!, our fluent between the limito^ssit and 

xssan-^-m, will therefore become ( i . m -r^ +, y 

1*^ • 

. a+n' b+a . ^jjg^ jg agreeably to the hypothesis putting Lg^„ 


a o 


f'a4«+m “ • ^ «+»» ^+i> ““ ^6+ii+m — ^ • ^'h+nf 


H+«“H+«+m 


^a4®4ai 


becomes ( i—— 

^ \ J 

i, ***'*t!l : this if n were equal to o would be reduced to 

i(i which is just half the chance 

that they shall both have died in that time ; an approximation 
frequently of service, and used in many, cases by Mr. Moa< 
GAN, and the Gentlemen who have followed him. If there 
be a term of possible joint existence, and that be when mssjA ; 

and t be some positive quantity, the formula ±(i— £±1*^. 
( 1 — will not answer when »i=|a+», if A be the oldest; 

H J 

when »sso it will answer and become J.(t — —itiSY butwhen 

* H ) 

V has a value, this must be increased by the chance that B has 
of dying beyond this time ; that is, it must be increased by 

; but if A be ydungest, it becomes when 



f Moreover, though the chance of A's 

surviving B, being half the chance of their both being dead, 
is here derived from the hypothesis of the decrement's being 
proportional to the time in each original age; this i» not 
the only hypothesis which will cause that relation of the con- 
tingencies ; or, which is the same thing, provided they both 
are to be dead, that the contingency of A's surviving B shall 
be equal to the contingency of B’s surviving A; for the 

fluxion of this equation is— (i — x — ( i — 

J H H J 

• • # 

L . L L. 

X and therefore and consequently 


" J. 

taking the correct fluent &c. we get i p—— K . ( i— 

be a constant quantity ; therefore the fluent of (i — 





- the fluent of k( i ; which taken to 

H J 

vanish when x = o is the contingency according to the pre- 


sent hypothesis of B dying after A ; and is s £ . (i- 





( 







Hence it appears, that whateVer the decrements of life, or 
the constitution .of the functicrtis of life, it will be an equal 



^ Mr. G<»(i>sKr2*s anafyds ^HcaMei ta tke 
chance if A and B are bgth to be dead, iirhether A diea after 

B, or B dies after A, if » ^isse k , ( i— bddgcon* 

Slant. ' 

“ Note. If the constitution of both funcdons of life is of 
“ cine and the same continuous character, which Is not heoes- 
“.sarily the case, unless they be taken from one and the 
•* same continuous table ; then it becomes an interesting pro- 
** blem to search, what is the constitution of th^ function of 
life, to admit of the aforesaid equality of contingency of A 
“ dying after B or B dying after A ; on the condition of their 
“ both dying in that time ; that is to say, to find the common 
“ characteristic L which shall be independent of a, b, and x, 

“ such that 1 r= ifc . ( 1 r— the requisite equa- 

“ tion above gfiven. And as this is a problem which, from its 
" mode of solution, may be equally interesting to the Analyst, 
“ as forming one of a rather novel species of problems, I 
“ shall give its solution for both purposes ; in order to which 
“ I first observe, that unless i be unity, it must be expressi- 
D. 

“ ble in the form -g-, so that the equation may be written in the 

it 

“ form sa: Dj . ; otherwise there 

“ would not be a perfect similarity of the character L, on both 

" sides Of the equation. For the sake of brevity, put 27== H , 

a ^ 

D. . . 

“ and therefore sss and our equation will stand 

“ " L,) = Lj) ; but by Taym>r*s 
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“ thewem •■3r+&c.3* being taken 

L. L. 

“ ccHiatant ; and also s-sLj4.x*-jr4*~*^-|- 8cc. 6' 
** being taken constant ; therefore if these be substituted in 
“ the last equation, it is evident that as the thing is to re- 
“ main true, whatever x may be, the homologous powers of 
“ X must destroy each other ; and consequently we must 
“ have, by making the comparison of the coefficients of those 

L L L 

powers in the equation, ‘ -^ == 

, #v • 

Lj \ * 

“ • -p- ; • -Tj- SI • jj-, 8cc. ; and as this is the case what- 

“ ever a and b are, it follows that each side of the equation 

L 

must be constant; therefore putting H • — =s=g, 

» g and A being constant quantities, we have p= j.a. And 

6 

“ taking the fluent of this, we have hyp. log of — r = — a; 

being some constant quantity; and this may be reduced 
“ to the form = />. e*. a, e standing for the number whose 
“ hyperbolical logarithm is and taking the fluent again, 
“ we have c". c'; e, c' and e" being independent 

“ constant quantities, though «" is = — p.^ independence 
remains because^ . is arbitrary. And as the equation =3 

pfa, makes L^=/>.j.e'a‘ — j** ^5 •• 

Mocccxx. L 1 



*‘ &c. ; an the chnditi^ are MfiUed liy;iGi4fi£^Qi't|^ 

'-' ' ' • ’' ' :r «,i.n,j/f* f';*''*!"*’ ''s;:!’' 

“ tiwiB that H . . atid H , a|»/cQti®tsait Wwnqe 
" find the ednsfittttlcai istr^ssa/*m^. t^;(mhere/tg,:/^mrp 
“ any constants at pleast^. Attd if I mlstaike i^«1t li the 
" only function whidi will admit of this eqpiatity of chance 
“ conthaeousfy between persons whose mortafity is fbmied 
“ from the same Junction ; but if S .‘be sa i -J- «, and • be infi^ 
“ nitelj small, this will stand amply =* ^ — e" (t -J* «*) » 

“ or writing gj for s'— a* and gj* for s"i, this becomes 
“ — g*‘a^ the formula of equal decrements in equal 

« times." ^ 

Moreover the same idea of i " J'^^s s s k . i— 4i^,cau8es 

the fluent of ’“t* ' "f ” to be equal to the fluent of k . 


■4^^, which if taken to commence with x equal to o, will be 




h;" 


■±k.i. 


'i+* 

h 


X I + 


*+*. 


, , J2±.* — I I > 

-i7-»>+-t7 


» _L * JL 

■ — ““ T f a L, a 




and this U therefore not only the fluent in ques- 

^a, b 

tion in the hypothesis of constant decrements. 

Article g. If at the interest to be made for money, tme 
pound discounted for one year were represented by r, and 
we wished to have the present value of one pounds to be re- 



m 

cdind of the equid periods^, aftar the time » —f 

tbal lhi|[ ,hiil^ the deadt of B ; prorided he be sur> 
^ved by A ; and that that evoit takes place betweai the 
periods and m; then if each separate period p,inay 
dtroughout its duration, be considered within the limits of 
eonstaift decrements, the value of that part due to the events 
happaiing between the periods » and w + p. (» being some 
one of the terms » — ^p, n,n+p,&c.) from Article i of this 

section wUl be J:z±±Lf 






b^p a a-^$ b 

if If }3e kiterpreted by n ^p, Wj » — &c. the sum of the 

r r 

whole will be W -i- ip*b* 

i. j_| 

Ifp be one year or unity, this will be ' x (the an- 

I L I 

nuity for the time on the ages a — jand fc— i) ^ x 

SI 

annuity for the time on the ages a+i and b. 

If the value of the contingency, due to the intervals between 
i ; j, t ^ ^ ^+P~ 


* and »+p, be written ^ 

we may obtain the value in the forms of Messrs. Morgan, Baily 
and Milne ; for by redudng the form in the shape f-* .. , ,.*+r 

till A 

H^preting » by n-p, n, «+p, &c. we have from Section a, 



-j , ^ ' -I. : ,, ... ,, 

for the sum of them all y * ■}«.», -f 

fH '* 01 ' ,' 

I * 

— — £ ^ » 4-#,*. This is the same in fact as Mr. Mune’s 

» ' * 1 ——- : ■-■ 

form, excepting something more general; in as much as 

it refers to the case if the assurance be' temporary, and 

transferred at the same time, and that the interval ^ is not 

necessarily one year, and that it refers also to insurances 

when the contingencies are taken momentarily ; but it must 

be remarked, that in this case p being infinitely small 

t 7} . j\ 

T ~ * "I appearance 

to some readers of being ^ual to o ; whereas that is not neoes- 


A p 

sarily the case; it is true that the ratio of “i~' " *•*-# to 


»• 


a-^p, i wHl difier infinitely little from the ratio of equa- 


lity ; but as they will be each of them infinite, their difierence 
may be finite. See how to calculate this value in the Scholium 


Art. 3. 

Article 4. A correct notation of the value in the last article 


is in conformity with our plan — 




And if for we write it will express the value 

of the assurance on the death of B, provided A be dead at that 

‘ Jr' 

time, other things remaining the same. And because 
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^a+f • 


and 


*t»+# J j. therefore the value 

• m*— 


► * / ' 

of this contingency is « * — that of the last article. 

m 


Article 5. No. 1. If there may be a continuance of certain 
independent events, denomin||^d for the sake of distinction 
K, IC, K", K"*, &c. ; and the chances of their continuing the 
times w, X, y, x, &c., be denoted by K , K' K", fitc. re- 
spectively, then will 1— K^, 1 — &c. denote the corre^ 
spending chances of their not continuing during those 
times ; K^, K',, K^, &c. will express the fluxions of the 
chances of those events continuing ; and if these fluxions be 
taken with regard to the respective under written letters 
Wt X, y. See., they will be the chances of continuance of those 
respective events due to the finite times w, x,y. See. respec- 
tively, on the consideration that at the terms w, x, y, &c. the 
causes, if any, perturbating the proportionality to the times 
of the discontinuance vanishes. And under the like hypo- 


thesis would — K^,— k'^, — k^, which are the fluxions of 

the chances of discontinuance, express the chances of the 
discontinuance taking place during the times w, i,y, 8ec. 

No. a. Hence we see that — K" K" is the fluxion of the 
ch# 1 ^ce of the event K'" discontinuing, whilst K" continues ; 



k" is the chance, that between the tunes »" 
* 



aiul m", K^' disiiontinues during the time of K^'s odittint&ig : 
And if y b# «^r « oaostjtot qfptit;^ 0!^ a 

— k; will denote the chi^ du* Ip the timp 

n" and m"', that Is whilst x beccanes from «** to be eqiud to 
m"; that whatever x may be, at the lime of K”^s disoonri- 
nuance, that It** shall be in contintumce at the eolttP8|)dh<^g 
timey. 

No. s* wil^denote the chatice diait the 

event K' continues during the dmey ; with the proviso, that 
the event shall fall Some'dme between the dines. » andy; 
but on the conditkmriiat whenever that event shall take {dace, 
the event K" shall not yet have discontinued. 


No. 4. And — »ji — IC" . will express the rimilar 

chance, except that the discontinuance instead of the Con- 
tinuance of K*" is to take place after the discontinuanbeof K" 



diance due to the time between n and m; of K discontinuB^ 
after the event has taken place of K'"s having discontinued 
during the continuance of K' ; if that super-continuance of IC 
should not take place before the time And if in the above 
expression 1— be written for IT^ every thing will be tto 

same : with the exception that that part which referred bd the 
continuance of K', will now refer to the discontinuance of IC 
having taken place. 
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igxp wfll denote tU fiortioii of 

ctumce duo to the time between » and m, that K shall ^ 
wrfrtWie duftig the cxwltlnManee of Kf. on the condlti<»i that 
previously to thatevept taking plaoe, S'” shall after the 
»' have discontinued during the ccmtinuance of K", 

And thus we might proceed to an infimte variety of cases 
with regard to the limits in time, with regard to the number 
of events, &c. ; and however compounded and numerous the 
signs of fiue»tixatm and summation may ho, and if this 
mode of enunciation be duly considered, it will be found that 
the meaning of the more compound cases is much easier to 
express and to understand, in this analytical language, than 
by a more elaborate phraseology ; and that this mode ena- 
bles us as soon as the meaning of the question is under- 
stood, granting the theory of summations and fluentizations, to 
solve it. 

No, 7. By way of illustration I shall only add here, that 
the nature of the events to which K, K', K" &c. may refer, 
is unlimited ; they may refer to single lives only, to joint 
lives, to joint lives connected with other joint lives, to 
joint lives connected with deaths, &c. And that more com- 
pounded cases may be understood, I also mention that 


iTl 

expresses the assurance of one 

ppundto h® received at the first of the equal periods^, after 
the time that shall happen after the disoontinuanee of 


Kf'i provided that that discontinuance happens during the 



continuance of K'' ; a^d provided ialso, it {wtween the 

time n-^ and m ; the present of c|he oerti^^^to 
be received in one year being eqintl to r. /' ' 

Article €. As it is probable thaf the reader Vvill be desh'ous 
;|ee the application of our thiecry to wHiie of. the pnaWems 
v^ich have been esteemed the nhost difficult, I idiall obnsidOT 
the problems ^hich have been eolved by Mr. Mokoait,' in 
the Philosophical Transactions; and in pumting this object, 
I shall take the examples in the order in which they have 
been presented Jjy Mr. Baily, in his work on Assurances, 
from page sod, because that Gentleman’s book was in my 
hand when I worked the examples. Note, that the object 
which I denote by p, has with those Gentlemen the par- 
ticular value one year; and is supposed by them to be 
wholly within the limits of proportional decrement. Note 
also, that the present ages of A, B and C, I denote by a, 
b and c. 

Example j. The chance of A dying, the first of the three 
lives A, B,C, is by taking K" of No. a, in the last article ss 

— T ***i , and K"'= —r^, the fluent of 

b, c \ a, b, e 

If p be within the limits of proportional decrements (that 
is of decrements proportionate to the times) then by Section 3, 
Article 9, the chance of the evetits happening between the 


times V and that 


IS » I 




•+£.*.« -r„ X Lj 

or if p be small; such for instance as one year, it will be 



^‘t^e cm^etades. 36 1 

simply nearly, as the other 

part will be comparatively with this extremely small ; as an in* 
stance, if p answered to one year; a+w, fc+ir, c+w, each to 34 
years, and the Northampton Tables be used: the error caused ' 
by neglecting the part in question, will not amount to the thirty 
three thousandth part of the real value. The error towards 
the very commencement of life, or towards the end, is c.'r- 
tainly greater; thus if the values of a^ir, fc-j-w, were 
all go ; the error with the same tables, and on the same hypo- 
thesis of decrement, would bear a nearer proportion to the 
real value ; but would not amount to the one hundred and thir- 
tieth part of the real value ; and it should be observed in these 
extreme cases, the hypothesis itself is defective. Moreover, 
the present value of one pound to be received at the end of 
the time ?r -fp, if the event should take place between the 
times «■ and w-j-p, will be the said expression x r*+^ ; and the 
sum of all the values produced by interpreting v, by n — p, n, 
n-^p, 8tc. to m — p, will be the present value of the assurance 
of one pound on the contingency. If we wish to calculate 
this from tables of the values of periodic incomes ; as the 
part due to the interval between «• and w'-f-p, may be ex- 
pressed by neglecting the small part above alluded to, 

+ iP K.a+p,b + ip.c-i-ip jjj. jjg gqygj 

K.b.c 

j.^ + P + + iP jJ'+P ^l>—iP>‘-~iP 

■ ^a, b,e ^M—p, b—\p, tJ^\p ' « 

h ^ 

^ ; and therefore we have the value of the 

assurance equal to 
MDCCCXX. 


Mm 



9 G§ 


r .^4, ^ 

^M,h,c $,c n 

•This is on the supposition that weliave neglected the value 




J xL * I * w+t *'«+*'“ ^it+w+p **<+»”" 

dite to the part ~ r ^ x x — ^ x 

JL ^ li ' 

H8 l^ing extremely small when p is small, 

such for instance as one year. But I observe that a near ap- 
proximation of its value in this case is one twelfth of the in» 
oome certain fqj* the tom multiplied by the chance of all three 
dying between the intervals n and n-\-p ; and as an example 
of psssi nssi, and the corresponding assurance for the whole 
possible joint existence be required from the Northampton 
Tables, for three lives at the age of 30, at the interest of f pear 
cent. ; considering the last income possibly to be received, to 
be at the age 55, the term will be 65, and the approximative 
value of this neglected part, if the assurance be ori £ioop. to 

be paid for in one payment; will be 1000 x 
®* pound, which is less than three poiee. 


If we use Article 10, Section 3, we shall obtain the same 
portions of the contingencies as has been used by Messrs. 
Morgan and Baily, whence &c. 

“ Note. I may observe that if the contingencies were as in 
“ this example with the exception that A is to die before any 
of the lives B, G, D, F, &c. the value would be 


^g—.p,l>—iP,e—ip,tl-^ip,Sce, 
^a, b,e,d,tce. 


t^p, b^lp,tm.^, d>^fp, te. 





d» kSi. 


ViBipyiiearly." 


Ndte also, that if the lives be all equal, and there be q 
of to rtnmber, the contingency of one in particular dying 


TT>“* 

before the rest «dll be -—fluent of L 


commences with z=sso) — (i 


V.+* «sa (if it 

and the assurance on 


that contingency will be — x the assurance on the joint lives. 
Example a. In a similar manner from Art. «, No. 5, of this 

section, writing 1 ~ + 1 — ^ for K", 

c b c b 

h 

and — for K'", we have the contingency that A is the se- 

a 

cond which fails of the three lives A, B, C safe — fluent of 

= chance of 


( 






h+x’ ^a+x 

^Ct a * a ^a. b. c 

A’s dying before C -f- that of A’s dying before — twice the 
chance of A’s dying before B and A ; and the assurance is in 
a similar manner made up of the assurances on the like con- 
tingencies as Messrs. Morgan, &c. have shown. 

_ 

Example 3. If K" be put = 1 x 1 — that is 

5 c 

and K'"==-^4^,inthe same 

e a 

article No. s ; we shall have the contingency of A’s being 

.'t. 

the last which fails of the three lives = — fluent 




-^c 


«r(- 





fi% Mr. GomMmz*$ 




», « 




+ “Ti: 


'«<>« 


I ; llieRO? MK 


surance on this contingency is equal to the assurance on A's 
death, assurance on A's death if survived by 9 ,<^fuiiUiranGb 
on A’s death if survived by C <4* assurance on A*a death if 
survived by B and C, as Mr. MoadAir, && mahns it. 

Example 4. If K"* t -r(t — . (1— and 

K4., 

sss <-7^, we shall see that the contingency of A's dying, and 
that Jie is the ist or and which dies« is equal to — the fluent 








^<t+* • ^*+* 


~^* ~ y Hence, &c. 


Example 5. If A is to be the second or third which fails. 


by taking K"= 1 ■ 


^ * B 

-£ ‘ ■■, namely, the chance that B and C 


are not both living, we have the contingency of A's death 

’Sc '■tx 

as _ fluent 1 , ' . -r^. Hence, Ac. And the assur* 

c 

ance equal to the assurance of A's life absolutely — the assur- 
ance of lus life on condition that he dies first. 

Example 6 . If A is either to be the first or last to die : then 

L . 

is the chance on his death equal to — fluent of 


fe+- 




. 3 L 


L 


S3 — fluoit of X 


^B+x 


Hence, &c. 


Example 7. To find the continguicy bn the first of the two 



estimatkn if mAw ^ ^ s 05 

death A and provided that that be the first last wluch 
dies of the three A, B, C. - Here I first take K" ss and 

K'"* ; and then take K"* and K'"« ^ ; and 


I find the contingency a 

l,..a l 

fluent of - 


C — )=“ 


fluent 

rL, 


of(. 




; correction- 


4+* 


^x:a,b,c 


+ fluent of 


^dp:4»S ^ff+JT 


Vs 


•*/' V=<»«s \_ 

rU..s>'““ 

Note, the word correction might 


have been omitted by considering it implicitly contained in 
the word fluent. Hence the assurance on the first of the 
deaths of A and B, provided it be the first to fail of the three 
A, B, C, is equal to the absolute assurance on the three joint 
lives, less the assurance on C’s life, provided he dies first ; 
the same as Mr. Baily makes it in a note at page #40 ; by 
comparing the result of his solution with a former solution ; 
but I should observe there is a typographical error in the note, 
by inserting + ABC instead of — ABC. 

Example 8. If the first of the deaths of A and fi, is to be 

L 

the second of the three; in this case taking first K"= 1 




f 




ft- 




and K"'== and then K"s= 1 ■ 

h V 


"I — 


a+x 


4.1 andK*^: 




we get the contingency 


s— fluent of 


L 

I'^a \ 








I 



s0i5 3^^ OmPmrz^s 


V'Tr+“ 

of(%.J 


I 

“t 


e))=“ 

* 

g^-jp • V^g4-<g 

r~ T 


OMrrwtion 




fluent 


zL 






zL 




%c 


s:M,e 


I±£ 

17“ 


^ ; and the assurance on the contingency may evidently 


bear the form in which Mr. Baily has put it. 

Example 9. On the death of the last survivor of A, E apd 
C ; provided that should be either A or B : this contingency 
in a similar manner from the proper interpretations of K'' and 

K"', is found immediately es — fluent off i ^ . 1—* 

c 




f 1 


«+3r 


g-f-jp 


- fluent of 1 - ^ 

b / c 


^-ir+ cr- 


^e+ 4 r 






4- fluent 


ofijii (1 — 1 Hence the assurance on 

this contingency, will be equal to the assurance on the longest 
of the three lives ; — the assurance of C's life, provided that 
he be the last which fails. See Example g. This in fact is 
almost evident at first sight. 

Example 10. Chi the death of the first of the two A and B, 
provided it be the first or second which fails. This, as Mr. 
Morgan, Sic. observe, is on the extinction of the joint lives 
A and B only, &c. 
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Article 7 . 1 shall how olfer in the same order as in Mr. 
Baily's work, some other questions of Mr. MoMdAN^s papers, 
which are most of them of a nature in point of solution diffe- 
rent; in as much as that they contain in my method double 
fluents ; or, as we have reduced them, contain fluents multi- 
plied by variable quantities. , 

Example 1. The contingency of the first of the deaths of A 
and B, which shall be the second or third which happens of the 

three A, B and C, will be — fluent of ( 1 — ) (t^*) 

• m * 

+ fluent of fluent of -fii— 4. fluent of 

L it 

. fluent of Since the first part is by Article 5, No. 

a, of this Section ; the contingency of the joint lives A and B 
failing after C, and the second by No. 5, denotes the chance 
of B’s dying after the event has taken place of A’s dying in 
the life time of C : and the third denotes the chance of A’s 
dying after the event has taken place of B dying in the life 
time of A; and independent of the correction, the first part is 

evidently = + fluent of 


second p^t is 


h ^C.a 


■ fluent of 


e,b' ^a+s 


and the third part is equal to fluent of 


^ e +* ‘^+1 


— fluent of and the sum of the three or the 

V*.* 

contingency in question is independent of the correction 



•S8 MrrGoiitmn'amdy^^ 


■ H+f ' ' I*. ,.*1. 1 . 

T"^ 


' . ft* , DQid iim it is evident, thit when the lives are aB 
equal, the contingency will become ccmstant i* 

X ^ _ 

X cOTstant + ( -^j ; or if all the fluents commence vidth 

X SB a It is 1 — 4 * ^ ® ofliM? 

cases, if we are to have all the contingencies commence with 
X=a, and we are satisfied with the approximation that v/hen 
two persons are dead, it is an equal chance which has died 
first, see note, Art. s. Section 4, we shall have 

fluent of — r»“T » " 17 ^+* T . 

\ \ ’h \b h.t \i. 


a+t 


fluent of 


h ^ ' 




» t. 




^x\a,h 


x:a»c 


a L 


Li 


3 L 


L_ 


+1 


«+<* 

and therefore the whole becomes -j— — -J* 


'* 1 4. 

a r _ T 


: t, i, e 

H,c * ^x,e 


■ 1, and the part of the 
contingency due to the intCTval between the times v and «r+^ 

» iE{ " T T 


Hence the assur- 




ance of one pound on the contingaiqr , in case the evait should 
happen between Ae times n->-f and m ; to be pud at the first 



eMnation ^ ike tu/W lift centif^mcks* a 6 g 


( 3 fJtM'<»^atAyp«AaA& p, from.«^, after tlie event, provided 


-"'T * 

it’ be not beyond the time « is f 



- t - ^ 

wl 

4 * 4- ajii. « T— *{o* i tha^ is half the sura of the assurances 

fbr the terxh OQ B’s life, on A’s life, on EC's joint life, and 
on AC’s joint life ; — ^the assurance on A, B, C's joint life for 
the term : on the supposition that if two persons are both to 
be d^d, in a certain time less than their possible time of joint 
existehce, it is an equal chance which is the survivor; our 
theorem therefore only goes to that term ; after this, by con- 
sulting the formula, constant 4. ■ fluent of 

• ~ 7 ^ + ~r^ fluent of -f^ . ~r — ; we find that if C be the 


one which must of necessity die before the extreme age 6f B 
or A ; and if there is a possibility of hb living as long as x is 
less than **; we shall have L . =0; and the fluents of 


-T^ • and - v- - . — f - ~ , after that time equal —g and — A 
if — g and A be the values at that time ; after that time, the 

contingency, is constant — g . — A . - 4 ^ ; if 

the whole assurance be required, find the whole value whilst 

r r t 

m is not greater than ft, to which add Tj^ -(-S' ^ 

But if A be the oldest, and there is a possibility of his living as 
long as X is less than |u,but not longer; use the flieorem as long 
MDCccxx. N n 



9^ Mr, OomtXTZ's $kt 

MS m is less than ^ ; ^tlie wbole;p#)(f«ntk be ]rel|itii^i'iU^ 

'■ 

observing that when sis equal to, ot* greata: than ft, that ri;^ 

L, , L* ' ' ■ ' ' , ' I. , ^ '1b ' j“' 

• fluent of — ^ . — J-— 5 isssso; ^tid that fluent 

« B >, • /;' * -A) ^ 

will bes 9 — g; if — g is its value when irsa^, we shjill iKiid 
^e contingency after that term, that is whm f is greater 



constant— g 



and the remaindei' bf 


assurance will bessg.. yis to be added. I do not sta& the 

fW M*— 

case of B's being the oldest, because it is only nec^raty to 
write a for 6 in the last case to have this. 

if we should not be satisfied vdth the approximation de- 
duced, by assuming the equality of chance above nasn^, 
during a long period, we have only to divide the period in 
shorter periods to attain any accuracy, being careful pro- 
perly to correct the fluents. . f 

The theorem I have just given for a solution to the pro- 
blem in question, is so much more simple than the Solutions 
I have seen to this problem, that I think it proper to inform 
the reader, that the cause will be understood from Art. fl* 
Section 3 ; and that no fear may be left in using the Theo- 
rem, I shall point out the connection betvveen this solution and 
that given by Mr. Baily, and 1 shall for the easier comparison 
denote L^, L^, L^, by a, by a', 6/ 

and L*+«+,. L«+«+, by and as the con- 

tingency, that the event takes place before the expirati<m of 
years will be found by writing n for x in the formula. 





ocSitant-^ 4-^ iuent ^ x 

fliwnt of-^. .J,*+*; we find this value under the idea of 
Wn»ttnt for the Vhole term to be i — 2^ -j. ^ 

«nd under the same hypothesis of the constant decre- 
mente, during the whole time «+,, we have the con-e- 

spmiding contingency i 4. * i! * i 

,g»e. . ® 3-j—aT““^Tr 

— f Tj- ; and the excess of this above the contingency for the 

*1. J_„_: * . ' T »*1 III • 


# 




Ae same except in notation as before, as it should be"^; the 
difier^ of the operation only being in the notation. But if 
w only consider the ipiform decrements to reach to the 
^od n, and then during the next year take proportional 
deCTen^tS during the year, we shall have the fluent of 
^«+» • ^«+» 

answenng toxs=n + 1, aa-f ff + f 

I I I <!*«* c ^ ** 

r 5 ^ ^ *r Section g ; consequently 

the yalue ^ , fluent of — ];,^**fflisweringtox3K»-|-i 

is ta I- 4, 1- ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I 

* £4 * 

,tl» (ioiTespoiiding^ueof -^fluent ^ will be 



. Mr. OoinnEaTZ*^ anaijm^O^iiuMe to tke 


T-y-;* 

and dw' conmsponding value of 

have the contingency on this hyJ>othesia dtfe Id yikra 

•t- 


«V' 



■'fS,S7'rtT..> 

Jlmce we 


241 6 C 


+ ^nT i takefrpiui^s 

the chance of the events happening in « year, the remainder 
will be the chance of its liappenitig during the interval' be- 
tween « and »-J-i years; and will come out evidently^ 

I I ^ ztiH" ^ 

• ^ I z(nh > ' " " zat' ^ ' * T* 

• y- And if we cosisider Mr* Bajly's o', y, c'.; 
a", h", c" to refer to the and w+t,'* y^ar, and collect his 
ist, sd, ^d, 5 th, 6th, 8th, and, ipth‘ cpntbgendes, we 

c 


f— i'_4" 

e»S«\ 

■ ii 

” *F7/ 


shall hnd them amount 
collecting thfe remaining terms whieh are 4th, ydi, loth, 11th, 
and z3th. we obtain 

. ; and if these two be added ^together we shall obtmn 

the above expression. ' ’ ; :r ' 

Example a. On the contingent of the lirat of the d^*h« 
of A and B, which shall be the or iasf of the three A, B, 

C. This will evidently be the s^m, of jthe bdhti^et^Si 
the joint lives discontinuing in C's life time ; tKat A dies after 
B. C having died bef^ B ; end Bdies eft^ A* C hfnril^ 
died before A ; therefore by Art 5 of this Section it is » ~ 

fluent of fluent of ^^^^^fluentof (i—- 







m 


4 fl««SBtof (-^fluent of (1 
ffld^g all the fluents to commence with x sso, the second 

' ' ij 

t«m is = fluent -fluent of 

and the third term Is « fluent of (i{±i x » —fluent 

of-^' . and therefore the sum of the two = fluent 

*" of ^ 


r— 


4 fluent of -±tf fluent of , 

^ • ii ; + * — 

+ ‘ 4"’ the whole by comparison with the com- 

mencement of the last example ; if the fluents are to be cor- 
rected in a similar manner to vanish with x=o shows imme- 

di.Kly th.. . - ,h„ 

this; and rta,afena that the aaanrance of the contingency 
h<^, lathe excesa of the sum of the assurances on A’s life 
and on B's life singly, above that : this agfees with the inge- 
nious Mr. Mioke's observations on page age of his work on 
Assurances ; and therefore, according to our solutiqp of that 
cH9e, we have during the possible joint existence the value 



beyond ihet tofm tl^ process as in the last example. IIWsli 
accordhtg ■ wfirtie :% potheas of^wplifity '“of ' chaii«)i^ 

and used by Mr, Morgan, &c. , ,, 

Example g. On the contingency of A's dying after C In 
the hfe time of A. This should cptne in the last aitidp^asit 
does hot involve the double fluent^ but is given here not td 
interrupt the mder in which 1 have taken my exaiiH>l^ the 

solution is — fluent of — * i -?'*’* • -4^, and is the 

chance of A's dying in the life time of B, — the chance of A's 
dying in the life time of both A and B. Hence the assimanoes 
is determined from those cases, as Mr. Bau.y has dcme page 

• 78 - 

Example 4. On the contingwjcy of A's dying last ; on the 
condition that C dies before B. This will evidently be fltmnt 

of " ' "1^* (fluent of (i — if ajj the coatingen” 

des are supposed to commence with xsso, and the fluents be 




‘'a+« 

TT 


"T IT 

* 1 

“■"E^ , fluent of srs 1 — fluent of 


h+M 


’if 




JLr I j 

* manner of obtaiiung eadiof these Audits hem 

been already delivered ; and thence may the assurance^ be do* 




tmrmined. If we otiginally in the ezpr^ion fluoit of 1 • 


'*T“ 





idbich wOI suppose to oonuttaioe \»ith 4;; write 


its sjfiproxiniate value • 


x){i. 



TTj 


.X 


; we get the contingency 



* ) + f fluCTit • ~X~^ + i fluent of 


I fluent of 


* ^l+x 


«+x 


\ 


an approxi. 

metioii during the term of joint existence of B and C; and 
hence the method of finding the assurance for that term ; for 
each part is evident from what has been shown ; and how to 
proceed beyond that term, will be evident by considering the 
accurate fluent. But this last method throws the approxima- 
tion on the whole value. 

Example^. On the death of A, provided he be the first or 
second of the three A.B.C; and provided C in the latter 


‘'i+AT 


of/-^*+' 


case dies before B. This contingency is =a ■— fluent of 

“tp)’ •“* ** >siiurance is the same as the as- 

surance of A s death, on condition that he dies before B j as 
Messrs. Morgan, &c. makes it. This does not contain the 
double fluent or the variable quantity multiplied by a fluent, 
and therefore may be considered out of its place. 

Example 6. On the death of A, provided he be the sd or 
3rd that fails of the three A, B, C ; and provided C dies be- 



»<jt 6 Mr. GoMffem'f anafy^ ^ 

/L.. r L 


.. f. 


fore B j thi$ is #= -*. flttent of x |(i 

- 1) ‘ ' ‘ 


- fluent of I ^ 


h+t] 




)) 


fluent of 


fluent of <fliieflt of 
fldent df 


^xni,B H-fj? 


IT^ * " a » already treated on. 

'^a,t **'» , 

Example 7. On the 4 eath of A, p)'ovided he be the first or 
last which fails of the three lives A, B, Ct and provided C in 
the latter case dies before B. This is evidently = — fluent 

{ -^—fluent ( 1 — }) ~ “ 


“c-fr 




1^1 


nr 


_a^ of(i^ . i^)+ fluent of . J:!±-) 

. fluent of fluent of and each 

c b u$c 0 

part has been already considered^ 

Example 8. On the death of the longest of the two lives 
A and B, provided they be the first which fail of the three 

A, 6 wd C ; this is evidently fluent of 1 1 ^ 

.1 — — fluent of * -—fluent of 


«+» 


T” • . assurance 



^ ^ M^nntieices pti lA if h6 sorrive# C, w4 on B 

if |i^ mirviines^*r- tt^ aMurance <»i C if he survives A ©r B, 
This agrees with Mr. Baily's (ieciuction. Note ; for Buent of 

V W A 


) 17 “ we may write fluent of 4^ 

• "IT”.’ whence &c., and this not containing the fluent multi- 
plied by a variable, may be considered out of its place. 

Example §. Oti the longest of the two lives A and B, pro- 
vided they be the last that fail of the three A, B, C. This is 

^ * c b 

1 _ ^ j _ fluent I 

~:r-ir-) + -ir(-v- • -"““'“f TT'-cf)} 

=corKclion _ 

" 0 a, q \ 

• o f-*^ — fluent of fluent of 

c.b y \ h . \ ) 


= correction — 


— f I n 

+ fluent of 

b *'a, b 


^b-^x 


( “f ^ • %) + of 

we may write for flpent of 

its equal -j— - fluent of [ J and each part, as 


MDCCCXX. 



syS Mr. Gomp^tz*s onalyHs ^lictAIe W 

as the asstirance on eadi, has been ilready conifid^tsd. 
But if we use hnmediately for the approximation of tiie fluaite 

when those a^- 


ofj~^^.^^andof 1 


«+* 

T— 


V ^ w r 

tingencies are meant to commence when assao, and not to last 
longer than the possible joint continuance of life^the app^xi- 

mations so often named, which are respecrively— y + t 

+ i “ i 4:i. c — i + » ^ 

our formula, independent of the above reduction, will become 


fluent of 


{■ 


■sr + 


+ 3 ' 




zL^ 


L ^ L, 

df -f JC 

“T 


'b-{-x • ^^ 4 -^ I I ^<^ 4 ^^ 

i 5L TTT” a L. 


A 


zL 


b 


Ml 




^A4“Jf 


•-T 


Ljcl • 1 

~ y = correction — ^ 

« J « 


.i 

a 




I c 

’ 3 L 

flf c 


zL. 


+ i 


: a» 5 I , 
a,b 


fluent ot ( +iflnemof(^. -5^) - ifluent 

of But this last method throws the approxi- 

\ J 

mation on the whole term. 

I may observe that the first method will resolve itself into 

' (%r) ) 


correction j; — 


-+* _ ^±t£_ ^ fluent of 


— contingency of Example i Art, 7 of this Section, and the as- 
surance will in consequence be the assurances on the single 
lives A and B together the assurance of that Example ; — 
the assurance on the three joint lives A, B, C ; *4" ^he assurance 
of C's life provided it fails before A and B, . The la^ two 



estmathif if /Af f life cmtmgendes. 379 
ex{xres»ions of, this formula are derived from the resolution of 
fluent of 


into fluent of 


^a, h» c 






Example lo. On the death of the longest of the lives A 
and B ; provided they be the first and last of the three A B 

‘ “ H+x VmN . 

U 


and C, This is fluent of | — fluent of ’(1 




fluent of ( 1 - j = fluent of -Tr(^ 

— 1 — fluent of —j— • + fluent of -*x~ ~ ' 

L 


fluent of ' 


44 ’^ 


j = correction 


4-f X 


I 

L. “T 




fluent 


fluent of . -P^ + fluent of ■ - 4 i^- 

■C* l-*r Xj 

c a c o a 

of -jp • 4 ^ fluent of - p- • — * fluent of 

c b a *c 

^x: a, b ^e+* 

^a, b 

Example 11. On the death of the longest of the lives A 
and B ; provided B dies before C. This is fluent of j~ 
/ L 

^fluent of -4 


^-+x ^a+6 


fluent of • 


a+x 


fluent of 


/h+x h+x\ 

I J~ 


^b+x 




fluent of 


x:a,c 

a^c 


L 


g-fJ 

-Tf 

t±£\ 

h ) 



I'.. A- 


'ft. 


— fluent of " ' "£^ ' * -J* fiu^t of ■■ ^ ■' ** — ■ . . s« — 

. fluent of 

Note. This result may be obtained in rather a more iflitiple 
manner ; for the thance depends on the two events ; tiatnelly, 
that A shall be dead, and that B dies whilst C is fiving f the 


•fluent of 


\ H 


former is i 


and the latter is fluent of 

and the rectangle of the two gives the expression above. 
Example is. On the death of A and B, provided another 


life C, dies before B. This is fluent of fluent of (i 

' ) 




^'1 -fluent its-'., 


1 — 




(1 




— fluent of - i- * . 1 

H 


fluent of (i — 
"T 


C 

T7" 


-^^fluentof 


K+s 

TT-^J 


a+* “*+* 


fluent of ^ ■ 


, I ^«+* f^+» 
fluent 


“"6+* 


If the contingencies begin with x. 


There are some observations to be made on the manner 
we have corrected the fluents ; and also on the manner bf 
calculating without the uSual tables, for which consult the 
Scholium. 



esUrnttk!^^ ^ vaim ^ Uft 


s8i 


Sdulmm. 


Aa the Tables calculated for the valuation of annuities or 
jrearly incomes may be serviceable for the valuaticm of in- 
comes payable at less periods, it will be proper to show how 
the value of such incomes depend on each other ; and also to 
show how to compare the value of assurances on lives, when 
the sum assured is to be received at some one of a number of 
periods which is to happen after the death, reckoning from a 
fixed period, with the value of the assurance, if the sum is to 
be received at a given distant time from the death ; for in- 
stance, what is commonly called the assurance of on a 
life, is the value of Mie pound to be received at the first anni- 
versary from the payment of the premium, which shall hap- 
pen after the death ; but it is not the value of one pound to 
be received at the death ; and it is, as will appear farther on, 
very nearly the value of one pound to be received a half 
year after the death shall happen. 


Art. 1 . Problem. Given « 


r 

0 . b, t, 4c. to find a jtf, b, c, tec. x nearly. 


Y being a whole number, and p a small period ? 

r 

Solution. We shall have » 


\a, ht c, &c. = It a, b, c, &c, -j- 
n + 


f 


r 

r 

q 

\ 0$ bg Cf ite, tt’^zp 

q 

fit b, e» See. ' m-^p 

r t+ip—f 



a, b, c, &c. 


r" 

0, bf c, bee. 


But considering that during the whole of 



s8t Mr. Goji^estz's (a tie. ' 

any small interval p, that the Itvhig correspontUng to time 
ivhich are in arithmetical prc^ression, are in geometrical 


progfresrion. (See Section 3, Art. a). 


•+f—i 


|a, b, e, ttc. 


Will 


be — “ ^ 


, *+>:«, 4. c.ftc. 

tmmmffP ^ 


w:a,b, c, Sec. 


■ ; but by the hy- 


T ” L 

a, b, c, &c. , : < 1 . c» Sec. 

1 —^. '■T’" 

b,c,8cc. 

f _ ; consequently, if 


. , . ^"f+f : «• e« *c. 

pothcsis ' ' ' ■ 


^ w :a, S,c 


ir : i, c. Sec. 


w e put rf . = 1 — k, we shall have » 

: d, 3a C, &c. 

T • 

» v:a,S,CfSec. 

— /• ^ X ■ 

: a, h, c> Sec. 




1 — k 


I— (i—A) 


— . Here k is generally very 


small ; and if in the developement of 1 — /H'’ , we are satisfied 
with retaining only the first and second powers of k, we shall 


have » U, b 


*' » : tf, 3, c. Sec. 

e. Sec. = r . 


a 3, r. Sec, 


Jr-±-£=t.k 
t P 


9 




.r . 


V : < 1 , ^a ga Bcc. 
^a, b.c.kc. 


X (j — nearly; 


p w w : a, i, c. See. 
* L. 


^a, B, Cm 3cc, 


V ItiJ 4_ in I — 'n — £±£ r' 4- ^ 

■ Hence, if we interpret v successively by «, 

^4, 3, Ca &C, 

n-f/i, n-f 8/>, &c. m — p, we shall get as an approximation 


from the above value of » 


itfa^a^s&C.y ^ 


\a,BtCMSec. • i. » f£+l 

\ ip 



. r, J. fca . r”'^P n^p 

' Ki.e.tec. ^ ' \i,c.kc. •^n+p-.a.l,crke. 

I P-t^’‘+*P ^J+*p-‘‘-i.c.&c.\ ip+fm-p ^m^-.a.b.e.tcc. 

-.6,c,&c. / i »> 

. p+f n K.a.h.c .kc. 

a,i,e.iee. / i K.i,e,lcc. ’ " ^a.i.c.&c. 


+ *» T \ m f 

^ * "i» : c, &c./ ^ • 


^ap h, c, kc* 


=a ^*^’*’^* ^ * ^**^ ’ ; a, g, Ac, 


- + ^ f 

«+> Wi c, &c., or 


' ffl<*- ' ■ ■ 

As a particular example, if we take «=o, m infinite, ^=: i 

r r ’ 

g=i, we have c. . | = j; -f yja* c, kc, nearly, and there * 

fore J\aj,c.scc . . i = nearly J - x ^ f, . 

i ^ a,6,c 1 L- 

(or because ^ ^ from unity) nearly 

r 

equal to Tj«,i,c,&c. : that is an income of half a pound 

payable half yearly, on the joint lives of tlie ages a, b, c, &c. 
is nearly equal to of a pound + the life annuity of one 

pound on the same lives. If q=x we have fja,i,c,&c. •i=i- 

^ ^ L 

+ Tki,,. Ac. nearly; and Tk^.c. Ac.-i=|-ir^ 

il-^ il, ^ ® ♦ \B,c,kc. 



8 %/' 

+ 'll*. »> te. *■ ‘> ^ 8(‘ 

.9=^+7|,,{.«,ic. mariy; that ta a mofflentary mcorof^ 

wtadi in a year certam without interest would ammint IQ wte 
pound, will, if it is to be received on the joiatlivesa, i, «, to. 
reckoning interest, be worth { + the Ms annuity of one 
pound payable on the joint Fives a, b, c, &c. 




Art s. Moreover, because (Art. 3, Section 1) «[i 

W’i 


'T". 

f 

_ f 

= ft-^ 




fljjtf, &C. 


r 

. L ; ^ — r P 

a, bf c, &c. fn ..■■■■— I I K c, ht. 

r 

q 

— (i-r^)H iiaj,c,i5c., it is therefore from above s= 

-(? ; a, ^ : a, b, t, kc. u_^\i_ | ^ 


r 


If ^sai, «=b, m infinite, since 1 — r' 

will be qual to q hyp. log. of i. we shrJl have 7 |«,<,t, te. as 

•r* 

nearly i-i hyp. log. of 1- hyp. log. of 1 x and 

if for — hyp. log. of ^ or its equal hyp. log. of r) we 
write— (1 r)— ficc. the expreaaoi will 



aSS 


evidentl j, since r is nesr unity, be nearly equal to i- 


t—r 


(i-^) . I + (—)* . B, c Ac « nearly 

r ^ ^ I 

but i|c,j,e,&e. 5— I • ^ja, i, e, &c. — s ^ 

r ' 

X TU t, c, &c. nearly ; that is the value of one pound to be re- 

1 1 ~ .. I. 

ceived at the discontinuance of the joint lives of the ages 
a, b, c, &c. is equal nearly to -4 x the value of one pound to be 

r* 

received at the first anniversary from the present time, which 
shall happen after the discontinuance of the same lives. Also 
^ 1 

T [ti,s,t,&c . • r’ or which is the same thing, the value of one 
pound to be received a half year after the discontinuance of the 

r 

joint lives is nearly =sY|«,s,e.ac.» or the value of one pound 

to be received at the first anniversary from the present time, 
which shall happen after the discontinuance of the joint lives; 

*• r , 

and T ^,b.e.&e . • r is nearly = T |t.s,c.ac . • r*; that is the value 

of one pound to be received one year after the discontinuance 
of the joint lives of the ages a,b, c, dec. is nearly equal to rl x 
the value of the same contingency on one pound to be re- 
ceived at the first anniversary which shall happen after the 
discontinuance of the joint lives. 

Art. g. Again with respect to the calculation of the value 


of the expresion 


ion f , H j,. 




PP 


f 


from the 


MPPeeXX. 



ttgS ilfri Ooiewfiw's |fe 

valueofth*eJtpr^on’-j^. . ^| *. 

the like ; see Art. 3 . SecUon 4 . I observe if be a whole 

number, and^ small, from Art. 1 of this Scholium, that b 

r 

^ _£=L . + ?L s . f ; therefore 

*f ^mC__ ' ® 

r r 

. ^ ^ . (r. . I,,.,.., + 


* 

^ : a, h-^ • <1— fa ^ ^ "“f » |I! 


Itf— 


r, 4 • But (■ J 1 %; 


» 


:(, o— 


3=1 i— 

• t:;" ' f 

I.te+« X (1^+4 + (L«+4— ^ ““ 1 ^+ 4 )) “ ^+4 ^ (^+« 4" 

■f- (K+a—p — I^+a)) nearly under the hypothesis of q and p 
bang small intervals ; and this by an evident reduction is sim- 
P^y.j (k:a. 4 -#— Iw: 4 .«^); and in the same way it is 
shown that ; «, 4 — y : 4, (ki» s «» “““ : 4 , 

h i V 

nearly. Moreover »|«, 4 — y . — — » fl-y,4 . ** 

^ ji-f# | 

' * £ *1 ^ r * 

a^i a, ^ 


from above, 


r K* 
nearly X J r» . 









r . 

Hence we get ” |** ^ 


= nearly — 


+ 


1, 4—/ , when Y IS a whole 


number. 

Article 4. It is proper to observe, that what refers to the 
fluents of the expressions x x x 

&c. of Section 3, equally apply whether L in the different ex- 
pressions Lj 4.,» Lr+jr» mutatis mutandis ^ the same, or a 

different functional characteristic, whether wheh they refer to 
life contingendes, if L in the one part refers to one given con- 
stitution, and in the other part it refers to another constitu- 
tion or not ; for instance, if in the expression ^ ^r+;r» 
refers to the Northampton lives, and to the Swe- 
dish lives, or whether they both refer to the same lives, &c. 
Whether they refer to the number of living at the ages 
and r+^> or whether they refer with respect to the variable 
time X to expressions compounded of the number of living 
and dead. But instead of resuming the characteristic L here, 
I shall, with a view to better distinction, consider the value 



M, hi#. And I observe, similarly to what is done in Sec- 
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^on g, that if x be put sseir+i, and that if wl^ i be not 
greater than p, M,+( be equal to M, i- tM'« and N, 4.1 «» 

S 

N,rr sufficiently near, that we shall have ® M, . 151 ,sb* 

*+/ , 

J. ' ' JL 

H M*+, X (— N' /) = m: 

p] 

+ t . M',N',=: -/NV X M,~4 MV=:-pN^ . 

z 

sss' — (N, — M,+^. And therefore if M, represent 

the chance that a certain circumstanciPtall exist at the time x, 
and N, the chance that some other certain object shall exist at 
the time x; then the chance that the second circumstance shall 
fail during the existence of the first between the time n — p 

W 

and m is suffidently nearly = (N, — i^w+p x hf*+4>). 

And the present value of one pound to be received at the 
first of the periods n, «+A ”+*^» present time, 

which shall happen after such failure, provided it shall take 
place between the time n-^p andm, will be according to 

W 

hypothesis with sufficient proximity s= j (r''*'^xN, — ^ 



And this mode of investigation will aflhrd diflferent 


modes of solution to all the Examples of Section 4. For 
instance : if tins be applied to Example 8, Art. 7, Sectimi 4, by 



taking 

assurance of one pound on the contingency of that Avati^plo 
willbecome (i 


m^pl 

L. 


lift * 

^ ^ income of one pound payable at every p in** 

terval, the first in the time n—p, and the last in the time w— ^ 
on the life of the age c'^^p, after the death of the two pef- 

sons of the ages a and b, ~ x the income of one pound 

payable at every p interval, the first in the time n, and the last 
in the time m < n the life of the agec — after the death of the 
ages a and b, * Hecause the first term of these two expres** 

“ sionsisr'. ~^x^^(r*. 1— — 

* m- ?| f J 

“ = h 1-^' . X - and the 

m^p I ^ o / 


L ' * 

second term of the expression is = —tit x 7 


. 1 




(r». 








. 1 - 




• *"*7 develope the expression in the form 




not verjlong^ especially when thereare many lives concerned, 
it will be often preferable to calculate with the usual tables 


by calculating each term of the expressicai ^^^1 N, — 

, ,’"^1 

. when put into the forml5JJIIp^, . 

* X 

• &c. And I think when many lives are concerned, 

< tWawll generally he the beat way, if even; rfie term shoudd 
be Itmg; but for the sake of preventing great error in such 
cases, or for n^r approximation, the following hint may be 
serviceable. I^ppose we wished to caTcnIate the value of 

W 

IjiA,, that is the sum of the first So terms of the series whose 

» » w m 

sr** term is A^; then since: |] Ax ^ ^ A» 4- ^ A„.+ J Ar 

®°l 73 741 75 

» W 

+ fjA,....8ic.^A„ that is the sura of eight terms of a 


new series, whereof the first term is equal to the ist 4* flth -f- 
leMi of the (Original series ; the seobnid teM equal 
to and -f lOth + 8tc. term of the original series, &c. it vrill 
foHhw if our original series he a gradually, but a v^y 

ctaiverging series, such that ~ differs very little from unity; 

*•+1 

since etch term of the new series will be nearly ei]^al to each 
other ; that if thiff method he used, we shall have a means of 
detecting any great error, as it would be evinced by a too g^t 
difference produced in different terms. And if an approxi- 
mation to the value be sufficient, we niay avoid great labour 


by taking 8 x ^ A„ or 8 x * 

78] 


S 

77 


A, for the value of the sum^ 


and if r does not differ much from unity j A, r' willbe nearly 

So 


” • 1— r * 5 

77 | 


A, or to 8 


Ilr'-S 

781 


A.. 


Art. 5. It may also be sejfviceable to observe, that if M,, 
M^, do not contain x or y, that ^ • 


je 
0 

y’ n 

y 


M J by 


putting ® 
y 


M' M sss N will become ® 

df dp > I* 

z 


m;n, 


KK- 




M, N = M: N, — M", N;, - Jl M" M- M 


^ yy y 


y 


hi - m;,x 


M'M - 
y y 


M: 

»| r 


y y y 
because 


It 





when M^, M^ do not contain either x or 'NL^ sa "jh^ 

■ "• '■ . ., '■ ^ M, ,,.. M ... . . 

and therefore N =» M' M , This form is put down for the 

puipose of reducing double fluents at once, such as occur in 
Section 4. In a similar maiuier may the immediate reductioh 
of analc^ous triple fluents be shown; and 1 may remark, that 
in the double fluents of Section 4, the case of the question 
may not always require them both to commence with the 


same value of x. 


The application of the symbol 


to all 


cases of definite and indefinite Audits, and of simple, double 
&c. fluents, might be entered on perhaps mth advantage to 
other branches of the mathematics; but this is not my pre> 
sent object. 

Art. 6. If in the room of of Art. 4, of this Scholium, we 

put r* still being put to represent the chance that the 


said certain circumstance shall exist in the time x, we shall 
have the present value of one ^mund to be received immedi- 
ately on the failure of the second circumstance, provided it 
takes place during the existence of the first circumstance, and 
between the times n—p and tn, merely by making that sub- 


stitution in the expression f 


n-^ 


iK 




) by 


which means it will become x 


or its equal • Q; Q being put for the value of thectm^ 
tingency as in Article 4 of this Scholium; namely, when the 
payment is to be made at the first of the equal periods 



hc:^^m.ihe time after die failure, provide it take* 


p^lietweeii thtf^intervala and m. And "71 

i \ ,1, : ' » f V < *'+’^ 

. or its equal r“- . r\U^ 

is the value if it is to be paid immediately after the failure, 
iwvided it takes place between the intervals « and m. It is 


necessary to add, that the medtod pointed out in Art, 4 of this 
Scholium, for solving the problems of Sectfon 4, will gene- 
rally produce results which do not agree to absolute mathe- 
matical equality, with the results of that Section, except the 
interval/ be infinitely small ; but they will agree with each 
other as far as the first power of p is concerned ; which when 
p is taken, the smallest interval of the tables will be as near 
the truth as any method should be considered to reach, as 
long as the real function of life is not known ; except indeed 
there be sufficient regularity in the tables to induce the belief 
that we may approach nearer by interpolation, as hinted in 


Art. 4, Section 3 ; but if the interval p be not greater than 
one yezx, this will give, I think, sufficient accuracy for any 
useful purpose, except perhaps in very rare cases, and in 
which our tables (from more minute observation), should, I 
imagine, be divided into less periods than yearly iWerval, and 
then the same method would still apply by taking p smaller. 
The same observation will apply if a comparison is made with 
what is done in the present Article 6 of this Scholium, with the 
other ardcles of the Scholium ; for instance, with Article 3. 

As an annuity secured by land, only differs from common 


annuities, m as much as in case of death of the lives on which 
the annuity is deto-mined, during the portion of a vear 
MDoccxx. Q q 



a$^ Mr. &c. 

tibft that portion of the aanu^ts paiyafak to th« anignfloi 

I r 

of those p^^S; its iraltw %fll b>l to »fi" 


n*^ r'+^ t . X ~~ * !*£:, hht if L 


Ifawl J O, 
tW^lf t| 




V-f-f 1 4 , h c, kc* 


oonmderod suifidently approximated by the expression 

andasasufScient 

&C* ®a^a C> 8M5* 

'api»oximation for we write the expression will be* 


r 


f*^”*’* S, c, ““ *V+ 1 ! 4, ft, c. &c. 


«— »1 * 


r) T 

»ja.i.e,iui. 4. » «,*.«.&«• and will agree with Mr. Baily's 

observations on page 544 of his Doctrine of Life Annuities, as 
far as it goes. Note, we might with a similar proximity have 
omitted the t in the exponent of r ; and as a nearer approxi^ 


ipation have written for r*'*' (not deeming it necessary 

r 

^ I 

to go nearer), and the exjnossion will be ac . + — • x 


i>|a,»,Ci &C.. I might make some farther observations on bhe 


comparison of the different methods pointed out, with respect 
to thdr proximity, but I fear that the length of this Paper 
already caused me to occupy too large a portion of the pre^ 
sent volume. 



ffte m0ati0wmt tf Sturndm, by tk^ Thfma>n0!$Ml 
By ^0 Rev. F. J. H. Woixastoit, B.D. F.R.S. 

f 

Read June i8eo. 

The Royal Society did me the honour to notice in their 
Transactions, 1817, p. 183, the description of a Thermo- 
metrical Barometer, by which it was conceived that acces- 
sible heights might with convenience be measured ; and may 
therefore not be -uninterested by the account of an actual 
measurement made with it. Having occasion last summer 
to visit Carnarvon, which would afford an opportunity of 
trying the instrument on the known height of Snowdon, and 
being aware that in 3530 f^t the variations of the boiling 
temperature were not to be considered uniform, as they 
might in small elevations, on which alone I had before tried 
the experiment, I wished to provide myself previously wth 
a table for making the necessary corrections ; and from Dr. 
Ure's paper. Philosophical Transactions, 1818, p. 338, was 
supplied with data for the calculation. The law, which he 
discovers by approximation and lays down, is this : that, the 
elastic force of the air, or length of the column of mercury 
in the barometer being supposed 30 inches when water boils 
at aia* of Fahrenheit, ^ will be the length of the column 

at aoa® ; the length at igt® ; and ao on progres- 

sively, adding another increased divisor for every 10* of ther- 
mometrical temperature. 

For my purpose it was necessary to calculate the varia- 
timtB at smaller intervals than ten degrees, and particularly 
to obtain those between eia° and aca**, by getting a scries of 
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draiBOTsfor etdi «k|;ne, kis^d ef the dmjiie divisor ot 10$ 
far the whole. By taking the t^tfa the I<^rithm of i,sg, 
ihe uniioim dlvieor apfpeffirs to bO ; bm to tiMdeo die 
sticoeHtve divieom increase ' at the JOwth* tempecitutee^ as 
Dr. Use does, suppose them to be taken thin ; 

i,bso£9 

ipeo68 . V 

ijoeo77 

i,o8o8B 

>,osp95 
],oei05 
1,08114 
1,081S3 
1,08158 
1, 0^141 
10,81000 

The mean of which is i.osi. 

The logarithms of these divisors, if their differences be 
equaUzed by a small change in the last figure, will stand 
thus ; 88501 

8889s 

89B83 

85675 

50063 

50454 

90844 I . 

51384 

51685 

Sato5 

■ I - ■ i 

the sum of tltese logarithms being 0^03585, the logarithtn of 
1,85 nearly. 



tbew Ic^garbbiiKr^ :the$ «fe9rfeji b«tii»eerical 
with each degree of Fahrehfieii^ cal* 
ct^tedi&ofli gp. iiudies at e dowtiward to soa**, amt'C^ 
rMji^erdi^ will be found In the following Taldtf i 
in the fifth colunnKtrf; which the differetiee of the logarithm 
nf the barometiic column, wbidi corresponds by a known 
law with the number of fathoms^of elevation, is multiplied 
by 6, to give' the feet of elevation which fmoduces the suc- 
cessive depression of the boilmg point one degree of Fahren- 
heit ; and the 6th column gives the total elevation, reckoning 
from the station where water bolls at aia* to any other sta- 
tion where the boiling temperature is at any degree between 
9oa* and st4 • For the diifermoes between each degree, thie 
elevations may be taken with sufficient accuracy by simple 
proportion. 

TaUe L 








^ ^in th««|tpHai(id«»^itjbu4!i^!toi!iw, Htttot 'be inII^^ 
4o the «k}e« <i>i the pmticidar theiiiiometrical twromete# «fm*> 
phiyeA^^ fo my ‘fonner pApUt^ i dmev^ that a diaitge hf 
i^Bd^ltedheibaii^eaitd td bevprodueed hy 1(^589 Of 
mtMi herojiielen ^ Tlik tires deduced frointiie>ooiii^t 4 eim df 
my lotig i^itRometeir of f94^/incbe8 to every degree With 
a conlmon harameter.. But iiaVntg subsequend:^ ootnj|Mrdl 
the satme thermom^er with a mountniQ baixan^er $y 
Tnob.dlit)oirf where L could ascertain the adjustment (or the 
hdght of the mercury in the basin, I faand that at a otem 
of 894; inches, o,&o$ of barometer corrected was equal to 1* 
of Fahrenheit. This conclusion agrees very closely with 
dm table deduced frcnn Dr. Uxx's dkserrations, in which be- 
ttreen sii* and sis*, tlm i^iBerence of the mercurial column 
is 0,605 nearly at the mean height of 99,7, and would be 
rather less at 89,5. On the scale of the instrument which I 
have now in use, the half inch is divided into ten parts, and 
by theYernierlnlo' aliundi^; the inch, therefore, into two 
hundred; aniii Tfind byobservatbn, that t,ooo of the cor- 
rected barometer equals 378 parts on the scale of the ther- 
mometrical barometer, or 1,86 inch; consequently, 0,605 
barometer or Fahitenhdt, sis 8*5 j^rts on the scale, or 
inch, which- is a semSbility «sitii«ly sufficient. And those 
885 being supposed, aeeor 4 ing to Table I, ss^gi feet 
between sri** and ais", 100 pafrta wdll equal 836 feet at that 
part of tf^ scale. Between aon** fipd 803°. ss^ parts a 55s 
feet, and, consequently, 100 parts 9 feet nearly ;• and ao 
of every otb«r point ; and ther following table of heighta, 
correspcmding with the scale of my in^rument, will be found 
in the nearest whole numbers. 




A simple proportion applies this Table to the use of afty 
other thermometrical barometer of greater or less 
hUity. 

As the instrument I was about to employ had a scale of 
oilly four inches, or 800 parts, and could therefore scarcely 








'Misiize 

> Judfl^t «if \<ff^ 

into ,^o, lflagth»}cMi^4t 

became therefore, % faifiiSmf ^ 4 h#iaw> 

stntiQ.c^tJi^«v^' -reject. ,. • vi /:ii_ >,..■ .r,'; t.j 

Qi| 4 h|e A4tb^if;A}igust, ^^v3ng oocanon to lide fironi’ClMVr 
narvifp to. Greg^ry^s New Iip,. near Uanbeiis Lake, ab ^ 
foot of Snowdonifor the pmpoae of secorii^ acooHomoiih 
tjMis for my {iarty.t H W>pk the instrument in my poekeft 
having previoufly boiled at. on ihe ground- floor of the ViofWs^ 
age bouse at (^^tnarvon^.iybere.it stood at ;s;t7,5, themwr 
meter 66®„barbm)rter in, |)te pu-lour at CJregoty's ife 

Stood at 401, thermometer ^« baF(;>meter not. changed during 
my absence ; dlfl^rence at ^ two stations i ■ > . 

100 : 1 16,5 ::, 836; 07^^ feet, the approximate h^ghti 

add the corr^on 0,089 
X .075 from General 
Roy's table following 

of Gregory’s above the. Vicarage. , 

The descent from the Vicarage to the north end pf Car- 
narvon ^uay, was taken l)y lerellii^. and found 11, *5 feet. . 

August ay. The it^Wument h,^ bed) set at Gregory's at 
768, before the party began to ascend the hill ; but when wn 
came to the place where the gul^fupposed we had asceoArd 
half way, it stoojl at abont 3^^,>howing that we had ,nc^. 
gone far enough to take the wMie in two lengths 
scale; and we therefore proceed farther, to a poii|^ 
site a patss in the ri^ge pf Snowtlt^, called Bwich Gymh^^ 
nog, by which the hifl is ast^dt^ftx^m Nant. t 

the instruihent. incatiih^y:. fnf)i5^y;the 


> « 4-5 

1 899,5 the corrected height 
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«oe&iftt})»fQereury was drawn into the tube from the cap 
at the top, and the previous measure from Gregory's Was 
therefore lost. I mention this, to show how the measure 
was afterwards recovered on descending. 

At this point which I call H, the half height, the thermo- 
metrical barometer waS set at 792, in the manner directed in 
my former paper ; thermometer 6a®. When boiled again on 
the summit it stood at 86, thermometer 66®. On descending 
again to H, it boiled at 785, thermometer 63®. From this 
point, my measurement to Gregory's downward, was to be 
made for recovering the acddental loss in the ascent ; and 
for that purpose an operation was to be performed on the' 
instrument, by no means so easy as that for taking a suc- 
ceeding stage upward ; for the mercury must in this case be 
expanded out of the tube into the cap over the flame of the 
lamp, until on boiling, it stands as near as may be requisite 
to the bottom of the scale. This was done at H, and the 
water boiled at 146, thermometer 6g®. On carrying it down 
to the Inn it stood at 695, thermometer 65°. The barometer 
observed at Carnarvon about the time of boiling at H, on 
ascending, was at 99,91 ; and at the time of boiling there 
the second time, it stood at 99,88, where I found it on ray 
return to Carnarvon. 

Between Gregory's and H, the difference Ggs — 1 46 as 549, 
mean thermometer 64®, barometer 99,9. Between H and the 
summit, the difference ( from the mean of the two observa- 
tions at H 22 i± 22 S=-.| 788,5 — 86 tss 709,5, mean thermo- 
meter 64®. The mean thermometer being the same in both 
laagths, they may be calculated together, the total being 
549 4 * 709,5 «Bs 1951,5,, thermometer 64*. The barometer 
Msoccxz. R r 



the BtS. F, J. if. v<^ .h i <' 

he^ at I begin tfrom ^ emreaponding pof 0 kii^ 
Table U, and take out , > iv ' - y 

*m P»rt» •>«?»«« S® ««• *S«»« m#.ss; *91!^ , , 

* ■ ’ * * * 

to tM* Add thf correction from Table HI. 0.083^ X * 9 Ss>$ s a$OiO 

tl^ ^Ofiected height ftom Gregory** to the uuniBit JtJSff feet* 
from Vicarage to Gregory*! ... *99,5 

from Qgay toVicange ... 11,05 

" ' I '* p 

Total from north end of Quay to sammk - SS4^«>S 

General Rov'a measucenaent trigwometrical^ makes it 
SSSS >4 feet, and barometrically 85484) feet. 

During the same visit to Carnarvon, I took the opportunity 
of tiying the instrument on Moel Elio, which stands between 
that plape and Snowdon, and has also been measured by 
Goieral Roy. On September 6, at the Vicarage, the ther- 
mometncal barometer stood at 737, thermometer 59®, baro- 
meter agji. In the blacksmith's shop at Waen Fawr, at the 
foot of hloel Elio, water boiled at 550, thermometer 57®. The 
instrument was here set to 7^7, and carried to the summh, 
whet« by the pile of sfones it stood at 25, thermometer 59°. 

From Vicange to Waen Fafr, the difference 737— 550 sriSy.inenithe^ if”. 
187 parts - - • = 441 feet* 

Add correction 0,0669 X 441 * = 89#$ 

Cocrected heij^t firam Viauige to Waen Fa«Rr - 470#$ fccta 

Ffom Waen Fawr to the top, the diiereiiee767««»S5 s: 74*, mean therm. 55** 

74a parts taken hmn 158 to tooo • w - ns ^ 

Add eorrection 0,0585 X 17^ - - " S. 

Corrected height from Waen Fawr to the top • • - t|US8»$ ~ 

From Vicarage to Waen Fawr . - • 470,5 

From Quay to Vkkrage 

Total from imiih end of CJijtay to top 



fMosmmtnt S&omter, 3og^ 

i Gteiiwiri RotV meattnpemmt «rig(»idiEtttricaJly^ it 

s^i ; ImlwnetricaHy 8391,8 feet. The threfe ntekmm- 
mtnti in this Imtiuice; do not sj^ree so well as at Snowdon : 
whe^Mlr this anses in^ny degree from the different forhik 
of the two .monntains, rendering the point of observatiori less 
d^nke ki the one boat, I will not prdlerid to say ; Snovcdon 
terminates in a pmnt, Moel £Uo has a large bare sutnmil. 

To save thfe trouble of referehre to General Rcnr’s Paper j 
Philosophical Transactions, 1777, p. 771, 1 give here from that 
Papery a part of theTable fot correction on aw»unt of the ex- 
panriotf of the ra^Unm of ah- between two stations at difereRf 
temperatures, in thousandth parts of an observed height 

Ta6& tit. 



The instrument with which these experiments were made, 
had been improved from the original construction as de- 
scribed in the Philosophical Transactions, and I shall men- 
tion the particulars of difference. The thermometer itself is 
straight, and cariiod up the middle of the scale. The index 
moves by hand on agquare rod on one ride of the glass tube. 



















an adJuattiiNit by a screw M dvs .ATJ}e^1wnii#yp 
applied to the edge of th^ scale. < 4 tocommeod'^t in i|ii|f> 
ipg these thermometers, tl» bulb be bWn en a I»ece of tiAe 
of j<.inch bore, or nearly, so that thi^ mercury expanded* bo*- 
fore boiling may be wholly contained in that tube widiwtt 
requiring an upper bulb ; for if that bulb be made of a nxe 
to allow the mercury to separate in it, a globule may lodge 
in the upper part of it near the fine thread, and be attended 
with much inconvenience. 

To protect the lamp from wind more efi^ually tlum was 
done by the small tent-stand formerly described, I have 
made the outride case of thin copper, hard soldered, so as to 
serve as a lanthom to contain the lamp burning at bottom ; 
while the boiler, which is made of a drawn tube, with the 
thermometer, slips down from above, and is also protected 
from the cold air during the experiment. The inverted 
boiler screws as before, over the scale of the thermometer, 
and packs in the centre of the case for carriage, the bulb of 
the thermometer going downwards into the chimney of the 
lamp ; round the chimney in the lower part of the case, is 
space sufficient for stowing some matches of the oxymuriate 
of potash, a bottle of sulphuric acid, a wax candle, a tin 
bottle of water, a pair of scissors for trimming the lamp, a 
tumscrew and thermometer. In the upper part is also roma 
for some tow or rag for cleaning, &c. ; and the whole, whm 
packed for use, weighs two pounds. Still farther to be 
guarded against wind, if necessary,! carried, as a walkmg- 
stick, a rod cut into three, and jmnted at top, which belong|si 
to a theodolite as its stand ; and had in my pocket a conical 
bag of tWn cotton, which would cover the whole as a tent. 
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XIX. On Smm^ mautUble fy eatam nart. )Bjf Wuluam Hvm 
WOLLASTDOM. M.D,P.R.S, ,. > 


Read June »g, i6eo. 

Xt is not my intentbn to occupy the time of this dodsty, 
yrith the consideration of that mere general dullness to the 
impression of all kinds of sound which constitutes ordinary 
deafness, but to request its attention to certain peculiarities 
that I have observed with respect to partial insensibility in 
diflefent states of the ear, and in different individuals ; for 1 
have found that an ear, which would be considered as per* 
feet with regard to the generality of sounds, may, at the 
same time, be completely insensible to such as are at one or 
the other extremity of the scale of musical notes, the hearing 
or not hearing of which seems to depend wholly on the 
I»tch or frequency of vibration constituting the note, and not 
upon the intensity or loudness of the noise. 

Indeed, although persons labouring under common detd** 
ness have an imperfect perception of all sounds, the dt^j^ree 
of indistinctness of different sounds is commcmly not ^ 
same ; for it will be found upon examination, that they usu* 
ally hear sharp sounds much better than low ones ; the^ ttia* 
tinguish the voices of women and diildren better than die 
deeper tones in which men commonly speak ; and it may be 
remarked, that the generality of persons accustomed to spedc 
to those who are deaf, seem practically aware df this dii^ 
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eneci and, even withont rejecting Upon the motinrea which 
guide them, acquire a habit of speaking to deaf persons in a 
shriller tone of y<^, as a method by which they succeed in 
mdting them IwUr mere efliisetualty than by merely spr- 
ing louder. ' ■ ' ^ 

fe eluddatbn of this state of hearing, which casually occurs 
as a malady, I have observed, that Other ears may for a 
time be reduced to the same condition of insensibility to low 
sounds. I was originally led to this observation, in endea- 
vouring to' investigate the cause of deafness in a friend, by 
trial of difibrent modes of closing, or otherwise lessening the 
senribility of my own ears. I remarked that, when the 
mouth and nose are shut, the tympanum may be so ex- 
luMisted by forcil^ attempt to take breath by expansion of 
the chest, that’ the pressure of the extamal air is strongly 
felt upon the membrana tympani, and that, in this state of 
tension from external pressure, the ear becomes insensible to 
grave t^ies, without losing in any degree the perceptbn of 
sharper sounds.' 

, The state to which the ear is thus reduced by exhausdoti, 
may even be pres«*ved for a certain time without the con- 
d»ued eUbrt of ' if>spirati<m, and without even stopjnng the 
iMreath, since by sudden cessation of the the internal 
passage to the ear becomes closed by the flexibility of the 
Eustachian tube, which acts as a valve, and prevents the 
rehim of air into the tympanum. As the defect thus occa- 
sioned is voluntary, so also is the remedy ; for the unpleasant 
Sensafimt of pressure on the drum, and the partial deafness 
which aceomptmies it, may at any instant be removed by the 
aet^ swallowing, which opens the tube, and by ahbvring 
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air to enter^ restores the eqoUUH-ium of {irfaMtre menr 
Mry to the due performance of the functbns of the ear. 

In my endeavours to ascertain the extent to which this kilid 
of deafness may be carried, some doubt has arisen, from die 
difficulty of finding sounds sufficiently pure for the purpose. 
The sound of stringed instruments are in this respea defec- 
tive ; for unless the notes produced are free from any inter- 
mixture of their sharper chords, some degree cd* deception is 
very liable to occur in the estimate of the lowest note really 
heard. I can, nevertheless, with considerable confidence, 
say, that my own ears may be rendered insensible to. ^all 
sounds below F marked by the base cliff. But as I have 
been in the habit of making the experiment frequently, it is 
probable that other persons who may be inclined to repeat 
it, will not with equal fadlity efifect so high a degree of 
exhaustion as I have done. To a moderate extent the ex- 
periment is not difficult, and well worth making. The effect 
is singularly striking, and may aptly be compared to the 
mechanical separation of larger and smaller bodies by a sieve. 
If I strike the table before me with the end of my finger, 
the whole board sounds with a deep dull note. If I strike 
it with my nail, there is also at the same time a sharp sound 
produced by quicker vibrations of parts around the point of 
(xmtact. When the ear is exhausted it hears only the latter 
sound, without perceiving in any degree the deeper note of 
the whole table. In the same manner, in listening to t|ie 
sound of a carriage, the deeper rumbling noise of the body 
is no longer beard by an exhausted ear ; but the rattle of a 
chain or loose screw remains at least as auffiide as befinv 
exhaustimi. 






a mean s 
of 



of good n^no, ’jrefV ais I 
fir&iia a defe^aiive perfomaiice, 1 haVe' 
%'tiled H af a concert singular effect; since 
# shat|iar sounds areIok, but 1 ^ the suppression 
g^at mass louder sounds, the shriller ones are so 1011^1 
the more distinotly perceived, evai to the rattling of the 
iojrs of a bad instrument, or sdrapihg of catgut unskilfully 


t^hdied. . . ^ ■ • - ' . * ' 

Those who attempt exhaustian of the ear for the first 
fiitte, rarely haire any difficulty in making themselves sensi- 
ble of external pressure on the tympanum ; but it is notea^ 
at first to rdax the effort of inspiration with sufficient sudden- 
tfeis to dose the Eustachian tube, and thus maintain the ex- 
hausHcm ; neither is it “very easy to* refrain long together 
Atom swallowing the saliva, which instantly puts an end to 
the experiment. 

I may here remark, that this state of excessive tension of 
the tympanum is sometimes produced by sudden increase Of 
exXemal pressure, as well as by decrease of that within, as 
ir often felt in the diving-bell' as soon as it touches the watir' ; 
'rim pressure of which upon the included air closes the Eu^ 
tachkn tube, and, in proportbn to the de»%nt; occasions 'I 
degree of tensbn on the tympanum, that becomes distressing 
m persons who have not learned to obviate thisinamvenienOe. 
Those who are accustomed to descend, probably acqwre the 
aft of opening the Eustachian tube by swallowing, or Ih- 
dffent yawnmg; as soon as the diving-bell touches tb* 




It seems highly {aebable that, in the state <st aTtlfidnl 
MDeocxz. S s 



]|tO I3r. 

MMsion <Imis tmotfucedl, « comspcMiding dg tfi wa ft lAnet 
is oocftskme^ but, I never bdve bein bi tfatt I 

have not had an opportunity of ascmiining tilts pd^ by 
direct experutneht# 

in the natural healthy state of tiie hunum ear, there doles 
not seem to be any stiict linut to our power of disoendi^ 
low sounds. In listening to those pulsatory vihiiitions of the 
air of which sound consists, if they become lets bnd less fk«b 
quoit, we may doubt at what point tones suited to produce 
any musical effect terminate ; yet all persons but those whose 
organs are palpably defective conthiue senable of vibratory 
tnedan, until it becomes a mere tremor, which may be felt 
and evoi almost countol. 

On the ccmtnwy, if We turn our attention to the opposite 
extremity the scale of audible sounds, and with a series of 
pipes exceedif^ eadi other in sharpness, if we examine the 
e&cts of them successively upon the ears of any consider- 
able number of persons, we shall find (even within the rahge 
ef those tones which are produced for their musical efifecti) 
a- very distinct and striking <Merence between the powers of 
£&rent individuals, whose organs of bearing are in other 
respepta perfect^ and shall have reason to infer, that huinaf) 
hearing in general is more confined than has been sujp^posed 
with regard to its perception of very acute sounds, and has 
probably, in every instance, some definite limit, at no great 
distance beyond the sounds ordinarily Iward. 

It is now some years since I fitot had occasion to notice 
dfis spedes of partial cfeafiiess, winch I at that time supposed 
to be peculiar to the individual in whom I observed it. 'Wttile 
I was miideavQwing to estiitoate tito pitdi ef certtia s^urp 



tOWlif* Que of njy friends a, total ioMitail^ity 

foii^^ a.8nia)l orgw pipe, which. In reipect to,fiad»> 
iliWi % wiM«n the limitaof my own heariog, as whbH 
as of otherji of oui* acquaintance. By subsequ^t exan^nr 
tioiti we found that his sense trf hearing terminated, at % note 
fop; octaves above the middle B of the iriano-forte. This, 
note he seemed to hear rather imperfectly, but he could not 
hear the F next abofe it, although his hearing is in other 
respects as perfect, and his perception of musical pitch as 
correct as that of any ordinary ears. 

The casual observation of this peculiarity in the organ of 
hearing, soon brought to my recollection a similar incapacity 
in a near relation of my own, whom I very well remember 
to have said, when 1 was a boy, that she never could hear 
the chiri^ng that commonly occurs in hedges during a 
summer's evening, which I believe to be that of the gryllp 
campestris. 

1 have reason to think that a sister of the person la^ 
alluded to had the same peculiarity of hearing, although 
mdther of them were in any degree deaf to common sounds. 

The next case which, came to my knowledge was in sope 
degree more remarkable, in as much as the deafness in idl 
jxcobability extended a note or two lower than in the first 
instance. This information is derived from two ladfes of 
my acquaintance, who agree that their father could never 
hear the chirping of the common bouse sparrow. This is 
the lowest limit to acute hearing that I have met with, apd I 
believe it to be extremely rare. Deafness even to the clpp- 
ing trf the house cricket, which is several notes higher, is not 
common. Inahili^ bear the pieixing squeak ^ the bat 
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|NN*8on8 not 4iWat« of su^ sonnC 

supfidae ib lie that ^ the ||^itii ^dhnpeinirii/ 

1111 ^^ h^her than that of the bat^ahd aeeei^nglj^^Sf 
pRMtoh ^ limit of a greater number iif eaifi ; for, 

1 am 5 Fet able to estimate, human heating in goieral exhiindh 
bnt a fewnotm above I cannot, Imtvever, ittih* 

aine these scamds vtith predsion t for it% thfficiih to milte’h 
{lipe to sound Such notes, and still more difficidt to appredifti 
the degree of their acuteness. / ^ 

The chirping of the sparrow wfll vary somewhat in Ite 
pitch, but seems to be about four octaves aWe E in *llte 
mkldle of the ptano>forte. . i ' 

The note oi the bat may be stated at a foil octave higher 
dian the sparrow, and I believe that some insects may reath’ 
as for; as one octave more; fmr thtee are sounds decidedly 
higher than that of a small pipe one-fourth of an inch in 
length, which cannot be far from six octaves above the 
ndddle E. But since this ]^pe is at the limit of my own hear- 
ing, I cannot judge how much the note to wliteh I allnde 
in%ht exceed it in acuteness, as my knowledge of die exis- 
tence of tins sound is derived whdly foom sOnm yom^ 
fricsids who were present, and heard a diirpit^, when I irik 
not aware of any sound. I suppose it to have been the cty 
of some species of gryllus, and 1 imagine it to differ fh>m ^ 
gryllus campestris, because 1 have often heard the my Of 
that Insect pm'fectly. 

From the numerous instances in whkdi I have now wlt« 
nessed the limit to acuteness of fteferhig, and fodia 
tmpt sucoesrion of steps that ! night enunsme in the 



^ fiioRdsi s» file result ef veritws trials 

^wt 1 *riK3|)g them, 1 am inclined to tlrink, #l«t«t 

t|ie%ri^of hearing, tluk interval of a single notebmween tfo 
be suffic^t to remder the higher note inaudd^, 
i^l^bm^h the lower note is heard distinctly. 

Hie snddcnness of rite tnuirition from perfect hearing to 
total want of perception, occasions a degree of surprise, 
whitdi renders an experiment on this subject with a series of 
small pipes ammig several persmis rather amusing. It is 
curious to observe the change cd' feeling manifested by vari*- 
oils individuals of the party, in succession, as the sounds ap^ 
proaidi and pass the limits of their bearing. Those who 
enjoy a temporary triumph, are often compelled, in thar 
turn, to acknowledge to how sltort a distance their little 
superiority extends.^ 

Though it has not jret occurred to me to observe a limit 
to the hearing of sharp sound in any person under ao years 
(ri* age, I am persuaded, by the account that I have received 
from others, that the youngest ears are Uable to the same 
kind of insensibility. I have conversed with more than mie 
person who never heard the cricket or the bat, and it a|»» 
pears far more likely that such sounds were always bey<Hid 
their powers of perception, than that they never had been 
uttered in their presence. 

The range of human hiring comprised between the 
lowest notes of the organ and the highest known cry of 
insects, includes more than nine octaves, the whole of which 
are dis^ictly perceptible by most ears, although the vibra* 
tio^ of a note at the higher extreme are six or sevai bun* 
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dined fold more frequent than diose which constitiite the 
gravest audible sound* 

Since there is nothing in the caoc^tution of the alskios* 
phere to prevent the Existence of idbratkmsjhtcc^npasn^ 
xnore frequent than any of which we are cmiscaoiis, we may 
imagine that animals like the grylli, whose {lowenl appear to 
comiiience nearly where ours terminate, may have the fa*** 
culty of hearing still sharper sounds, which at present we do 
not know to exist, and that there may be other insects hear* 
ing nothing in common with us, but endued with a power of 
exciting, and a sense that perceives vibrations of the aame 
nature indeed as those which constitute our ordinary sounds, 
but so remote, that the animals who perceive them may be 
said to possess another senae, agreeing with our own solely 
in the medium by which it is excited, and possibly whcdly 
unaffected by those slower vibrations of which we are 
sensible. 

I should be always most unwilling to occupy the time of 
this Society with idle speculations on mere possible modes of 
existence, and should not ^have called its attention to this 
subject, had I not observed several curious facts which 1 
thought might prove interesting, and may serve to justify 
some latitude of conjecture beyond the strict evidence of our 
senses. 
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XX. Partiadan nspeethtg the etnatomy of the Dugo^g, i»m 
tended m a Supplement to Sir T. S. Raffues' Account of thset 
animed. By Sir Evsharo Home, Bart. F. R. S. 

Read June *9, i8so. 

So MET I ME after Sir Thomas Stamforq Raffles' paper on 
the Dugong was laid before the Society, I received from him 
a young female of that animal, four feet six inches long, 
and the viscera of a male, eight feet long, presejved in simt, 
with the bones dried. 

From these materials I have selected the most interesting 
facts that came under my observation, not adverted to in Sr 
Thomas Stamfokd Raffles' description, and now lay them 
before the Society, to render the account of this most ex- 
traordinary animal as complete as it is possible for me 
to do. 

The external form of the animal was in sufficient preser- 
vation to enable Mr. Clift to give a representation of it, 
which is annexed, ( PI. XXV. ) 

Although the tusks, as well as the mode of shedding them, 
have. been described in a former paper, the skull of the small 
dugong furnishes farther materials respecting the teeth of 
this animal. It has two incisors in the upper jaw immedi- 
ately before the two milk tusks ; these are more advanced 
in the gum than the tusks ; and therefore, would appear 
before thenu The gum covering the alveoli was very thick,- 



rad a l%ament«»i8 subscaiuie jpasacd dohiim It kito racM 
separate ofMning, and attached ki^ to tlie Cei^ thejcrataik; 
to aenre as gubemacula, to guide ^ points of 4iie 
add tualcs in the right direcdpn to pierce the giim. * 

The first, or temporary set of molares which had htra 
shed in the other skulls, was in the smali one tWeiity In 
number, there being five on each side of each jaw. 

In the anterior scabrous projection of the lower jaw, were 
four regular sockets on each side, filled with a ligamentoti^ 
subsraice passing into them from the gum, forming guber> 
nacula for the incisors not yet completely formed. 

The tongue, which is represented in one of the annexed 
Plates (PI. XXVII.) of the natural size, has two nipp]&>l!ke 
processes at its base, one on each side ; it is only loose for 
half an inch at the point, which is covered with long villi, 
showing that the sense of taste is very delicate. 

The insides of the cheeks are covered with cuticle, in 
which are strong projecting bristles, as in the hare and 
rabbit. 

The oesophagus is lined with cuticle, whidi terminates 
before the entrance into the stomach, where the oesophageal 
glands are situated. 

The stomach difi^rs from all the stomachs I have yet sera ; 
for although it possesses peculiarities met with in the whale 
tribe, the pecari, the hippopotamus, and beaver, even these 
very peculiarities are dififerently arranged, as will be 
by referring to the annexed drawings. ' 

The cardiac portion is small, for an animal living on^^e- 
table food, and extends farther to the left «de begrmi4 uie 
ratrance of the oesoiduTgus than ia usual; ksformhrraoie 
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l^ulwrtiuin th«huniiui, . On tlie upper <^;8in#4ar^ 
to tl^e left of the entrance of the oesophagus, <iuite at t^OT-^ 
treinity, are aituatod the gastric glands, forming a rounde«^ 
mass, as in the beaver. The orifices of these glands are 
small, and covered over with a membranous bag, which 
has only one large aperture. The glandular mass is divided 
into two portions. Their appearance is seen in Plate XXVII. 
and resembles more that of the same glands in the ardea 
argala, described in a former paper, than of any quadru- 
ped. The Internal surface of this portion of the stomach 
is smooth, but not cuticular; the coats are thick near the 
cardia, but thin towards the pyloric portion. The communi- 
cation between this and the pyloric portion, is by a round 
aperture three fourths of an inch in diameter, similar to what 
is met with between the difierent cavities of the stomach in 
the whale tribe. Immediately beyond this orifice there are 
two openings from the pyloric portion, one from the pos- 
terior side into a cul-de-sac six inches long, and one from the 
anterior only three inches in length. This portion is rather 
shorter than the cardiac, is thinner in its coats, has a smooth 
Internal surface, and bends a little upon itself before it termi- 
nates in the pylorus, which is marked by a welt, or valve. 
The two appendages to the pyloric portion, differ from those 
in the hippopotamus and the pecari, in being smaller, and 
projecting farther, as well as in not belonging to' the cardiac 
porfion, as in these animals. All these cavities, including the 
appendages, were distended with fuci in a macerated state, 
undergoing trituration. 

Tius complex stomach, belonging to an animal whose food 
ia pearly the same as that of the hippopotamus, makes it 
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animal sho&idf W l^katiiihed and ^kt^irtbed. This, if he9!^; 
has never ji6t dbhisi itid, %hene^r an bppoittiity 
offi^ bf scbding* the stohikch hbihe i^*iraei4ed in spirit, idie 
v^ thik^ v^fl not be lost, as it will prove a 
kcdspntble ser^icb tb Cbdiparative Aiiatcnny. Sech an eisnktl^ 
nation would probkbly put uS in pbssessitkt of all the pOcuU^^ 
atities in the structure of thb organk of digestion, that lire 
met vtith in nature, fibr cBgestihg vegetable substanoes, it 
ivell those that gro'^ upon land, as' those that grow at the 
bottom of the sea, or of rivets of fresh water. 

The duodenum receives the ducts of the liver and pamneas 
about four inches ftom its origin at the pylorus The coats 
are strong, the internal surface is honeycombed, hawng 
gitudinal ridges, and smaller ones in a transverse direction. 
The jejunum has, on that ride attadied to the mesentery, a 
row of orifices of glands, not in one line, but in a regular 
aig>zag. Those were very distinct in the stUall dugobg, 
bttt could not be seen in the large one. £Sntilar mifices are 
met with in the colon of the omithoriiyncus paradoxus, 
ranged in ten separate dotted lines. These orifices extend 
to the caecum. Ihe mesenteric glands are large, flat, oval, 
and thinly scattered. 

The caecum is shown in Plate XXVII. ; it is fmir times the 
size of the ilium, conicfd in its shape, and thick in its ccutts. 

The' colon has small lacunae over its whole surface. 

The whole intestinal canal Is fourteen times the length of 
the animal, of which the small make five, the large nhiei 
There are no valVulae coiiniventiss in any part of the ^iiK 
testines. 



the anatomy ef ^ ds^ong-^ 

^lE'he ^deen Is nuuie up of a £ne laeautifui i«tioQlated43et- 
wtwic. ^ ^ ’ 

The external opening of i^e nose is that of the *u4alfr 
tribe in miniature ; and the os hyoides has the same form a* 
in that tribe. The epiglottis is Icaig, and has a ligamen- 
tous edge ; it stands up in the posterior nostrils, but does 
not form a tube with the glottis, as in the whale tribe. 
The glottis is very similar to the human, as well as the 
thyroide, criooide, and arytaenoide cartilages. There are no 
sacculi laryngaei ; but two ligaments pass forwards from the 
base of the arytaenoide cartilages to have an attachment to 
the concave surface of the thyrcude, forming a rimula glot- 
tidis, which can be made wider and narrov'er, and the liga- 
mentous bands tighter or looser, by the action of the arytas- 
noide muscles. I have dwelt more upon the cartilages of 
the larynx, which arc so different from those of the whale 
tribe, as this animal is said to be capable of making a noise 
not unlike the cry of a young child. The trachea is only 
two inches long before it divides into two ; the rings are 
drcular, although not regularly separate from each other. 

The lungs in the larger dugong are two feet in lengthy 
that is one-fourth the length of the animal ; they are ex- 
ceedingly elastic, and the cells are very small, about the 
same size as in the whale : those nearest the surface are' 
twice as large as the others, so that they cannot readily 
empty themselves entirely. The rings of the bronchias are 
very strong ; they are oval in their form, and run into one an- 
other. This circumstance is shown in Plate XXIX. 

The greatest peculiarity in the structure of this animal, is 
that of the ventricles of the heart bdng completdly detacdied 
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#Qm one another. Tins isnot nrithin itny.other attinial, 
and it is at first difficult to account fo^ it, as circulxdon 
the blood does not difier from that of the whale tribe and 
quadrupeds in general. 

It was natural to look to the heart of the whale foa: 80 ine> 
thing at least analogous to it. In the whale, the right ven* 
tricle has its apex on the same line with that of the left, and 
the muscular fibres appear to be more nearly of the same 
l«igth, than in the hearts of quadrupeds in general. This 
circumstance, of the muscular coats of the two vmtricles of 
the whale's heart being more equal in power than is usual, 
renders it probable, that in the dugong, where the longs have 
such uncommon length, it was necessary that the approach 
to equality between the two ventricles should be still greater ; 
and this equality could in no way be so well efi^ted as by 
giving the muscles of the right all the superior mechanical 
advantages which, in other animals, belong to the left, as was 
explained to the Society in the year 1790. 

The ventricles, although similar in structure, are not of 
the same size or thickness; the left in the larger dugong, is 
five inches long, and thicker than the right, which is only 
four and a half. 

The auricles have transverse elastic bands, passing from 
one side to the other, as in the whale. The orifice of the 
foramen ovale was completely closed, although the part 
where it had been, was distinctly marked. The valvulae 
mitrales and tricuspides had notlmig particular in their ap> 
.pearance; nor had the semilunar valves of the aorta and 
pulmonary artery. 

The relative size of these two great tnmka is the sab«e as 
in the elephant. 
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Thi! kidneys are long narrow cemgiobate, an<) luive eleven 
ipsniffiie on each side. 

The form of the penis is represented in Plate XXX. ; it has 
no bone in it, as in the hippopotamus and sea otter. This re* 
presentatioh is taken from that of the dugong eight feet long. 

The vagina is four inches long. The os tinc« takes on the 
form of a rose. The uterus is about three inches long. The 
horns go off at right angles, as in the aigraving, (PI. XXX. } 
which was taken from a drawing of the dugong four feet six 
inches long. 

The cribriform plate of the ethmoide bone in the small 
skull, had three distinct foramina on each side, for the bran- 
ches of the olfactory nerve. 

The eye had a membrana nictitans. The cornea was 
prominent ; the lens double convex, the coats thin, the nigrum 
pigmentum very black. 

The sternum in the small dugong was ligamentous in the 
middle, where the cartilages of the ribs joined it. This pe- 
culiar structure,. which appeared to be for the purpose of 
allowing the body to bend forward, was not met with in the 
large one, the whole being formed into one bone. The appear- 
ance is so remarkable, that it is shown in Plate XXXI. 

The two bones in the flesh, substitutes for a pelvis, are 
shown in Plate XXXI.; they were situated opposite the fourth 
vertebra of the loins. 

There is a bony canal in the anterior part of the spine, 
from the anus to the- tail, for the great blood vessels, the 
spinous processes of which are only attached to the vertebra; 
by ligament 

Thf^ is only one bone coixesponding to the phalanges of 
the thumb, and it is the same with respect to the little finger ; 
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that belonging to the little finger is the broadest, so that the 
thumb (if the term may be used) is in the situation commonly 
occupied by the little finger, 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate XXV. 

The external appearance of a young dugong, upon a scale 
of two inches to a foot. 


Plate XXVI. 

The stomach distended, to show the prominent part of the 
cardiac portion containing the ga.stric glands, the contrac- 
tion between the cardiac and pyloric portion, and the two 
caeca that communicate with the pyloric portion ; the thick- 
ening at the pylorus, and the termination of the ducts of the 
liver in the duodenum ; on a scale of half an inch to one 
inch. 

Plate XXVII. 

Consists of three figures. 

Fig. 1. The gastric glands in one mass, and the ctesophageal 
glands, with the orifices exposed ; of the natural size. 

Fig. a. The tongue in situ, only Ioo.se for half an inch at 
the point ; two nipple like processes at the root ; the papillae 
at the tip for the sense of taste j natural size. 

Fig. 3. The caecum ; on a scale of half an inch to one 
inch. 

Plate XXVIII. 

The heart, with the aorta and pulmonary artery ; of the 
natural size ; from the dugong, eight feet long. The great 
peculiarity of the ventricles being separate, is distinctly 
shown. 
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Plate XXIX. ^ 

Consists of two figures of the natural size; from the 
dugong eight feet long. 

Fig. 1 , A portion of trachea below the bifurcation, to 
show the connection of the rings. 

Fig. 9 . A portion of the lungs of the same dugong, to 
show the appearance of the cells, and the internal surface of 
the bronchia. 

Plate XXX. 

Consists of two figures. 

Fig. 1 . The glans penis of the natural size ; from the du- 
gong eight feet long. 

Fig. 2. Vagina and uterus of the natural size; from the 
dugong, four feet six inches long. 

Plate XXXI. 

Consists of two figures. 

Fig. 1. The sternum in the young dugong, to show that 
the ribs are attached to a ligament between two portions of 
bone ; but in the older, all these parts are ossified. The parts 
are of the natural size. This peculiarity must render the 
body more flexible at that ag e. 

Fig. 2. The bones forming a substitute for the pelvis in 
the female dugong, four feet six inches long ; of the natural 
size. 
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XXL On the compressibility of Water. By }Kcon PinkiNS, Esq. 

Communicated by the late Right Hon. Sir Joseph mmcs, Biart. 

G.C.B.P.R.S. 

Read June 29, i8so. 

H AVf N o believed for many years that water was an elas- 
tic fluid, I was induced to make some experiments to as- 
certain the fact. This was done by constructing an instru- 
ment which I call a piezometer, and which is represented in 
Plate XXXII, Fig. 1. The cylinder. A, was three inches di- 
ameter, and eighteen inches long. The end, B, was made 
water tight by means of a plate which was soldered firmly to 
it. At the other end, C, a cap was made to screw on and off at 
pleasure ; being also made water tight. The rod or plunger, 
D, which was five-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, was made 
to pass through a tight stuffing box, E. On the rod immedi- 
ately above the stuffing box, was fixed a flexible ring, a. A 
cannon. Fig. *, of a sufficient size to contain the piezometer, 
was fixed vertically in the earth, the muzzle being left about 
eighteen inches above ground, and the touch-hole plugged 
tight. At the mouth a strong cap. A, was firmly screwed 
on. In the centre of this cap a small forcing pump, B, was 
tightly screwed, the piston of which was five-eighths of an 
inch in diameter. There was an aperture, C, in the cap, to 
introduce a valve for the purpose of ascertaining the degree 
of pressure. One pcund ^essure on tlus valve indicated 
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«n Btmosptere. The piezometer was introduced into the 

cannon, and the water forced in until the cap showed s%ns 
of leakage ; the valve at the same time indicating a pressure 
of one hundred atmospheres. The piezometer was then 
taken out the cannon, and the flexible ring found to be 
right inches up ihe rod, evidently pfoving the rod to have 
been forced into the cylinder that distance, showing also a 
compression of about one per cent.' We have seen by re- 
peated experiments, that to be able to produce this degree of 
compression, three per cent must be pumped into the gun. 
This fact proves, either that the gun expands, or that the 
water enters the pores of the cast iron ; it is probable both 
these circumstances contribute to produce this effect. 

This experiment was made in America in the year 1819, 
and before I had time to strengthen ray apparatus for the 
purpose of making farther experiments, I was obliged to 
embark for this country. On my passage, however, I had 
frequent opportunities of repeating those I had already made, 
and of making others by a natural pressure. They were as 
follows. The jMezometer, by the assistance of fifty-four 
pounds of lead attached to it, was sunk in the ocean to the 
depth of five hundred fathoms, which is about equal to the 
pressure of one hundred atmospheres. When drawn in, the 
gauge or ring was found removed eight inches up the rod, indi- 
cating, as in the before-mentioned experiment, a compression 
of one per cent. This experiment was several times repeated^ 
and with the same result. 

The next experiment was that of sinking a strong empty 
porter bottle to the depth of one hundred and fifty fathoms, 
having first tightly corked and seqjlAd it, in the following 
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manner. Six coverings of cotton cloth; saturated with a 
composition of sealing wax and tar, were strong fa^ened 
over the cork, by a cord wound round them; ‘direct!^ ’under 
the prqiiection at the neck of the bottle. After the bottle had 
been suffered to remain at the depth mentioned a llew'itunutes, 
it was drawn up. No water was found to have been foroed 
into it, neither was there any visible change at the mouth. 

The same bottle was again sunk, and at the mcreaised depth 
of two hundred and twenty fathoms : when drawn in, it was 
found to contain about a gill of water ; but not the slightest 
■'Visible change had taken place in the sealing. 

The same bottle was now sunk, for the third time, to the 
still greater depth of three hundred fathoms, and when drawn 
up, only a small part of the neck was found attached to the 
line. Its appearance was truly interesting. The bottle was 
not broken by external pressure, but evidently by the ex- 
pansion of the condensed sea-water, which had found its way 
through the sealing. Upon examination, it was found that 
the cork had been compressed into half its length, making 
folds of about one eighth of an inch j and that the coverings, 
consisting of six layers of cloth and cement, had been torn 
up on one side before the bottle burst. The effect produced 
upon the cork cannot, we imagine, be accounted for but 
in one way, viz. that the water, divided into very minute 
particles, must, by the surrounding pressure of water, have 
been forced through the coverings, and filled the bottle; 
that the water thus forced in and condensed, to a great degree, 
expanded as the pressure was removed by drawing it to- 
wards the surface, not only so as to press the cork back into 
the neck, and, owing to the resistance oS the cbVerings, to 
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coiV|9ie«iii|jtilHdlC iti) size, I^ijit 49. ^separate the neck from the 
body of the bottle. 

Expetwei^^i An empty -porter bottle, the 8tronge«3hat 
could be fbuiMh;- WHS -stopped in the. following manner. A 
cork tyStb a J»ewi wiis finnly driven into the neck ; it 
was then omrered with, -sit layers of fine linen, saturated with 
a pom^ritionL of tar and wax ; over them was applied a 
covering of leather, and all perfectly secured by being well 
bound at the neck. The. bottle thus prepared vtas sunk two 
hundred and seventy fathoms. When drawn in, it was 
found perfectly sound, and the sealing unchanged ; but filled 
with water to. within an inch of the ccark. The coverings 
were taken ofi^ layer sifter layer, but no signs of mdsture 
were visible. 'Had the bottle remained down a sufficient 
length of time to have completely filled, it would undoubtedly 
have been broken by the expansion of the water upon being 
drawn towards the surface, as was the case in the former ex-> 
periment. It is worthy of remark, that when the water from 
this bottle was poured into a tumbler, it effervesced like, mi- 
neral water. , ^ 

Experiment 5. In this experiment two strong bottles were 
sunk to the depth of five hundred fathoms. One of thet^ 
was stopped with a ground glass stopper, and well cemented, 
then placed in a strong canvass bag. When the bag was 
drawn in, it was found that the bottle had been crushed into 
many thousand (aeces. The other bottle was very tightly 
corked, but not having been left down a sufficient length of 
time, it came up whole, having filled to within one and a half 
inch. The cork had been driven in and remained so ; but the 



5t8 Mr. Jaco» F^kriUff 4iff' 

oenwntation was onditerecl, excepting af tlw soi&oe, >iiirl^it 
had become a little concave. 

B^g satisfied that the pkzometer as first oolutnicaed^ 
wotdd not show i|^l the compression, I determined to mako 
cme differently modified. Tlw object was to avoid the firio* 
tkm occasioned by the collapsing of the leather npon the rod 
under such great pressure. The drawing in Plate XXXII, 
I’^g- 3> shows another modificatbn of the piezometer, made 
since I have been in this country. This proves my suspidom 
to have been correct ; since, under the same pressure, it in- 
dicated nearly double the compression shown by the former. 

This instrument is constructed as follows. Fig. 3 being a 
section of it. It is simply a small tube, A, closed at the end, 
B, and water-tight. At the upper end, C, the water is al- 
lowed to enter through a small aperture, E, closed by a very 
sensible valve opening inwards. The tube is flattened at D, 
in order that it may yield to the expansion of the water when 
taken out of the press. 

The experiment with this instrument was made at Mr; 
Kier's manufactory, in the presence of many scientific gen- 
tlemen. The piezometer being perfectly filled with water 
(the. weight of which was accurately known) was put into an 
hydraulic press, and subjected to a pressure of about three 
hundred and twenty six atmospheres. When it was taken out 
and weighed, there was found an increase of water amounting 
to three and a half per cent. This water had been previously 
boiled, and cooled down to a temperature of forty eight de- 
grees, and kept at the same temperature during the expen- 
ment. 
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A naehine calailated to avoid loss of pressure from destnic* 
tion of the materials of whidi it is composed, will be made 
^thiall oonvenient speed. This machine being construsted 
11^ metal&; stuffings and fle»ble metallic {nstons, will effect 
a nuich greater pressure than the hydraulic press, the power 
of which is limited by the animal stuffing now used, ^is pro^ 
balde, a pressure of from two to three thousand atmospheres 
may be obtained before the metallic {Kston is destroyed. 

It b expected that this machine will be sufficiently accurate 
to give the exact ratio of the compressibility of water with 
much greater precision than has hitherto been obtained ; but 
dm results of farther experiments must be the subject of a 
future communication. 


29 « Austin FriarSf 
June 6 „ 1820 . 
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XXn. Astronomical Observations, By Stephen Groombridoe, Esq, F, R, S, 
Read June *9, i 8 ao. 

Observations of the Solstices in the years 1818 and 1819, 
Observed zenith distance of the Sm*$ centre on the meriJidn. 



The above observations computed by Mr. Groombridge's Table of Refraction, 


i8l8 I Zenitli dutance. I Equation. | d^n«! 
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Oppositions of the New Planets. 












ERRATA. 


Page 220, lines ii and 20, forL^ . ^ read ^ Page izi, Une *1, fer 


P . P 

^ a, b, c. Sec. „ 


. rc-id 


a,b,c,kc. Page *24, lines i and 5, insert a comma be* 


fore the second a ; line 15, insert : before n". Page 226, bottom line for » read n 


tn\ m 


Pagj^ 227, line Sj^, for « 


\a, b, c, &c, ^ 

— read » 


\a, b, c, See. 


Page 228, lines 1, 3 and 4, 


for « „ 

77 ? m 


a* b, c, &c. . line II, for « 


&c. 


r 

w 
0 

read « [<?» r, &c. 
m ' 


Page 240, line 8. for r+i. read r+». Page *47. line 16. after — . L' insert f . 

t*. E-J-ll '■ ’ 

line 17, before the period insert ). Page 255. line 12, for +{p, read — ip; line i j. 


for + jj, read — J. Page 290, line 6, for with, read without; line 14, for t 


read 


Page 291, for N" and N', read N. Page 294, line 5, insert t, before ; . 
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ROYAL SOCIETY, 

Fh)m November 1819 to July iSao. 

WITH THE 
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Xfov, 4. Philosophic Anatomique de$ Orgaoes Respira- 
toires. Paris, 1818. 8*^ 

Additional Experiments on the Arteries of warm 
blooded Animals. London^ i8ip. 

Observations made at Lauenberg with the Zenith 
Sector belonging to the Board of Ordnance in 
1819. MS. 

Del Proteo Anguino di Laurenti. Monograha 
publicata da P. ConHgliachi e M. Rusconi. 
Pavia, 1819. 4® 

Flora Batava. No. 54 4® 


Abhandlungen der Kdniglicheii Akademie der 
Wissenchaften in Berlin aus den Jahren i8i6« 
i 8 i 7. Berlin, 1819. 4 ® 

Afemoires de I’Academie Royale des Sciences de 
Turin, Tome aa^ pour les Annees 1813-1814. 
Turin, 1816. 4® 

iMemorie della Reale Accademia delie Scienze di 
Torino, Tomo a|*. Torino, 1818. 4® 

Prospetto delle Letture della Sezione di Padova di 
Cetareo-Regio Instituto di Scienze Letture ed 
Arti ncl Corse del Anno Accadcmico 1816- 
1817. Padova, 1817. 

Prospetti dc* Risultamenti ottenuti nella Clinica 
MedUa di I. R. CJnivcrsita di Padova nel Corso 
dePAnni Scolastici 1815-1817. Padova, 1817. 
a vols. 

Memorie Medico-Clinichi per servlre d* Intcrpre- 
tazione ai Prospetti Clinici. Padova, 1816. 8* 
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Lc Chev. Gcoffroy St. 
Hilaire. 
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stitute of Sciences Li- 
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PRISIMTS. 

fonlani Ruffi Calabriensis Hipplatria. Patavii, 

I8i8. «• 

Adversaria Zoologlca* Anctore QoCthetf Fischar. 

Fasciculus primus. 4® 

Essai sur la Pellegrina, ou la Perle incomparable 
dcs Frcrcs Zozima, par G. Fischer. Moscow, 

1818. 8* 

M^mmre sur la ConstructioD des Instrumens i 
Cordes et k Archer, par Felix Savart, M. D. 
Paris, 1819. 8« 

Rotuli Scodie in Turri Londinensi ct in Domo 
CapitulariWcstmonasteriensi asservati. Vol. 2, 

1819. P* 

The Transactions of the Linnean Society of Lon- 
don, Vol. 12, Part 2. Loudon, 1B18. 4® 

A Memoir on the Birds of Greenland, with De- 
scriptions and Notes on the Species observed in 
the late Voyage of Discovery in Davis’ Straits 
and Baffin’s Bay, by Captain Edward Sabine, 
R. A. London, 1819. 4® 

Observations Introductory to a Work on English 
Etymology, by John Thomson, M. A* S. &c. 
London, 1819, 4® 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Properties of the 
Blood, as existent in Health ana Disease, by 
C. Turner Thackrah. London, 1819. 8« 

Lectures on the Blood and on the Anatomy, Phy- 
siology, and surgical Pathology of the vascular 
System of the human Body, by James Wilson, 
F, R. S. London, 1819. 8® 

An Essay on Chemical Analysis, chiefly translated 
from the 4th Vol. of the last Edition of the 
Traitc de Chimie Elememaire of L. J. The* 
nard, with Additions, comprehending the latest 
Discoveries and Improvements in this Branch 
of the Science, by Jbnn George Children, F.R.S, 
London, 1819. 8* 

A Trcarisc on the Nature and Cure of Gout and 
Rheumatism, including general Considerations 
on morbid States of the digestive Organs, some 
Remarks on Regimen, and practical Observa- 
tions on Gravel, by Charles Scudamdre, M. D. 
3d Edition. London, 1819. 8® 

Medico-Chirurgkal Transactions, V0I.10, Part i. 

London, 1819. 8® 

Speech of Lieut, General William Thornton in 
the House of Commons, on Thursday, ytk 
May, on his Motion to Repeal the Declarations 
against the Bel^f of Tfansubstantiation, and 
asserting the worship of the Church of Rome to 
be Idolatrous, with Authorities and Ulustra- 
tions. Deduction and Conclusion. London, 
1818. 8® 
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John Geo.Children, Esq. 


Dr. Charles Scudamore. 
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gidd Society of London. 
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40 A Hiifcory of the high Operation ^ the Stone 
hy Ihcision al[»otre the Pubia, with Observations 
on die Advantage attending iu and an Ac« 
count of the various Methods of Iiithotomy* 
fifOm the earhost Periods to the present Tiine> 
by J. C. Carpue, Esq# London* i8t^. S^ 
The Quarterly Jour narof Literature Science and 
the Arts, No. 15. 8® 

Annals of Philosophy* No. 80*85. 

The Philosophical Magazine* No. 255 to 258. 8^ 
The Monthly Review for July, August* Sep- 
tember, and October* and Appendix toVol, 8a 8® 
The European Magazine for July, August, Sep- 
tember, and October. V 8<> 

11. Surgical Essays by Astley Cecmer, F. R.S. Icc. 
and Benjamin Travers, F. K. S. Ac. Part a. 
London, 1819. 8* 

25. The Statutes of the Realm* nrinted by Command 
of H« M. King George III. in pursuance of an 
Address of the House of Commons of Great 
Britain, Volumes 4, 5 and 6. 1819. F® 

A Sketch f analytical) of the History and Cure of 
Contagious Fever, by Robert Jackson* M* D. 
London, 1819. 8® 

Medical Topography of Upper Canada, by John 
Douglas, Assistant Surgeon* 8th Regiment. ^ 
A Commentary on the Systems which have been 
advanced for explaining the planetary Motions, 
by James Barney, Esq. R. N, and F. R. S, 
London, 1819. 8® 

De FAusculation mediate, ou Traite du Dia- 
mostic des Maladies des Poumoni et du Cceur* 
fondee principalemcnt sur ce nouveau Moyen 
d* Exploration* par R. T. H. Laennec. Paris, 
1819. 8® 

Die* 9. The Ordnance Survey of Great Britain, Part 1 to 7, 
comprising Essex* Devonshire, Cornwall, Dor- 
setshire, Sussex, Surry, and Wiltshire. 

Esprit, Origine, et Progres des Institutions des 
* principaux Pays de I’Europc, par J. D. Meyer. 

Londres, 1819. 2 Vols. 8® 

Elements of a Plan for the Liquidation of the 
public Debt of the United Kingdom, by 

Richard Heathfteld* Gent. London, 1819. 8® 

Annals of Philosophy. No, 84. 

The Philosophical Magazine. No. 259. 

The Monthly Review for November. 

The European Magazine for November. 

1 6, Memoires de 1 * Academic Royale des Sciences de 
Plnstttot de France, annde 1817, Tome a* 
Paris, 1819. ^ 4® 
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She, 23. Bnsnia Historico $obre a Origem e Brogressos das 
Mathematicas cm Portugal^ por Fraacisco de 
Borja Garjao Stockier. Paris/i8ip. 8® 

Le^ao XU. dos Elementos de Geometria Pbiloso* 
pliica escritos por Francisco de Borja Stockier, 
a qual tem por titolo das Corrclajoes que ex- 
istem entre as Opera^oes elementares da Tecbnia 
Geometrica e da Tcchnia Algebnuca. Lisboa, 
1819. 

Account of a Voyage of Discovery to the West 
Coast of Corea and the Great Loo Choo Islaqd, 
with an Appendix, &c. by Captain Basil Ball, 
R. N. London, 1818. 4® 

Voyage to Corea and the Island of Loo Choo, by 
Captain Basil Hall, R. N. a New Edition* Lon- 
don, 1820. 12^ 


1820. 

Jan. 13. Traitc coinplette de Mecaniqae appliquee aux 
Arts, See. Vol. 6 des Machines employees dans 
divers Fabrications, par M. J. A. Borgnis. Pa- 
ris, 1819 4® 

Medico-Chirurgipal Transactions published by 
the Medical and Chirurgical Society of London, 
Vol. 10, Part 2. London, 1820. 8® 

Nine Charts, viz. of Caspar Straits, Carimata 
Passage, West part ' of Kilo Leet, Lucepar 
Channel, Romania Channel, Singapore New 
Settlement, Samangca Bay, Coloombyan Har- 
bour, and Survey of the entrance of Hooglcy 
River, by James Horsburgb, Esq. 

Memoirc sur FUtilitc dcs Pieces d*Anatomie 
anificiellc chirurgicale, par J. F. Ameliiie. Paris, 
1819. 8« 

The Quarterly Journal of Literature Science and 
the Arts, No. 1 6. 8« 

Annals of Philosophy, No. 85. 8® 

The Philosophical Magazine, No. 260. 8^ 

The Monthly Review for December. 8® 

The European Magazine for December. 8* 

The London Magazine, No. 1. 8® 

A Treatise on Nervous Diseases, by John Cooke, 
M. D. Vol. I. London, 1820. 

A Dissertation on the Disorder of Death, or that 
State of the Frame under the Signs of Death 
called suspended Animation, Ac. by the Rev. 
Walter Whiter. Norwich, 1819. 8^* 

20. E'»pcricnze ed Osservazione sul Galvanismo, Me- 
moria del Sig. Carlo Francesco BeUiogeri, M.D. 

4 ! 
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Jm, *0* CaroU Francisci Josephi Bellingeri Disscrtatio 
Chemica Inauguralis quam public^ defendebat 
‘ hi Regio Athene© ^ Mali, t8i8. Augustae 
Tatiriaorum, iBiS^ 8o 

Reglement dc la Societe d*Instraction Medlcale« 
par Lc Chev. J* J. Leroux. Paris, i8i8« 4® 

Travels in Nubia by the late John Lewis Burck« 
hardt, published by the Association tor Pro- 
moting the Discovery of the Interior parts of 
Africa. London, 1819. 4^ 

Ffit. 17. Flora Batava, No. 55. 4® 

Zoognosia Tabulis Synoptkis illustrata in usum 
Praelectionum Academiac Imper Med Chirurg. 
Mosquejisis edita. A net. Gortheif Fischer. 
Mosquis, 1813 et 1814 3 4® and 8® 

Notizen uber die Mineralten Sammlung S, Ex- 
cellenz des* Herren Drs. Alexanders von Crich- 
ton, von Joseph Frederick Wagner. Moskwa, 
1818. 40 

An Account of the variolid Spidenuc which has 
lately prevailed in Edinburgh and other Parts 
of Scotland, with Observations on tlie Identity 
of Chicken Pox with modified Small Pox ; in 


a Letter to sSir James M*Grigor, by John 
Thomson, M. D. London, i8ao. 8° 

Annals of Philosophy, No. 86* 8® 

The Philosophical Magazine, No. z6i. 8^^ 

The Monthly Review Tor January, and Appendix 
to Vol. 90. 8®. 

The European Magazine for January* g® 

The London Magazine, No. 1. 8® 


An Introduction to Solid Geometry, and to the 
Study of C«-ystaIlography, containing an In- 
vestigation ot some of the Properties belonging 
to the Platonic Bodies iivdcpendent of the Sphere, 
by N. J. Lai kin, M- G. S- London, 1820. 8® 
A View of the Lead Mines of the Missouri, in- 
cluding some Observations on the Mineralogy, 
Geology, Geography, Antiquities, Soil, Cli- 
mate, Population, and Productions of Missouri 
and Arkansaw* and other Sections of the Wes. 
tern Country, by Henry R, Schoolcraft. New 

York, 1819. 8® 

A Biographical Memoir of Hugh Williamson, 
M.D. LL. D , by David Hosac, M.D. New 

York, i8ao. 8® 

Bibliotheca MS, Stowensis. A Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Manuscripts m the Stow Library, 
by the Rev. Charles O'Connor, D. D. Bucking- 
ham, 1*818. 2 Vols. 4® 
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A Catalogue of the Lansdown Manuscripts in 
the British Museumi with Indexes of Persons, 
Places, and Matters, printed by command of 
Hf M. Kina George III. Parts t and z. tSiz, 
1819. Fo 

Annals of Philosophy, No. 87. 8^ 

The Philosophical Magazine, No. 262. 8^ 

The Monthly Review for February. 


The European Magazine for February. 

The London Magazine, No. 3. 

Meteorological Journal k^t on board the Marine 
Society’s Ship off Deptford Creek in the years 

1816. 1817, 1818, 1819. MS. 

Transactions of the Society instituted at London 

for the Encouragement of Arts Manufactures 
tod Commerce, Vol. 37. London, 1820. 8® 

9* Annales des Mine*; ou Recueil de Memoires sur 
PExploitation des Mines et sur les Sciences qui 
$y rapportent Annee i8i8, Liv. 2, 3, et 4, et 
Ann^e 1819, 3 * Paris. 8® 

De* Contagi e de la cura di loro Effetti, Lezione 
Medica Practiche del Cav. Valeriano Luigi 
Brera, M. D. Padova, 1819. 2 Vols. 8<» 

Prospetri de* Risultamente ottenuti ncUa Clinict 
Medica deir I. R. Universtti di Padova nel 
Anni Scolastice, 1809-— 1816 del Stg. V, L. 
Brera* M.D. Padova, 181661817. 2 Vols. S** 
Prospetto della Letture della Sezione di Padova 
dA Caesareo Reg. Institute di Setenze Lettere 
ed Arti nel corso del’ Anno Accademico i8i6» 

1817. Padova, 1817. 4® 

Statota della I. R. Accademia di Scienze Letteip 

ed Arti di Padova, e Cgtalogo degU Accademici* 
Padova, 1816. 4® 

Jpril 1 3. Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, Vol. 1, part 2. Philadelphia, 

1818. 8® 
A Journal of Science Literature and the Arts, 

No. 17. 8® 

Annals of PhUos<mhy, No. 88. 8® 

The Philosophieaf Magazine, No. 263. 8® 

The Monthly Review tor March. 8® 


The European Magazine for March. 8® 

The London Magazine, No. 4. 8® 

Notice sur PArchipel de Jean Fotocki situd dans 
la Partie septentrionale de la Mer Jattne, par 
Jules Klapr^, avec une Carte. Fam, 1820. 4® 
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1810. PItCIBIlTS. 

April i|, OtOBiil Views of the Applitetlon of Oalvailism 
to Medical Purposes, principally in Cates of 
Suspended Animation# by John Aldini. Lon- 
don, 1819. 

ay. Commentattonet Societatls Regiae Scientiarum 
Oottingensis Receatiores,VolunKn 4 ad A. 18 16- 
1818. Oottingae, 1820. 40 

Jo. Frid. Blumenbachii decas sexta Cotlectloms 
suae Craniorum diversarum Gentium illustrata. 
Gottinga:, 1820. 4® 

May 4. A Dictionary of the Chinese Language, contain- 
ing all the Characters which ocfur in the 
onginal Chinese Dictionary, In 32 Volumes, 
compiled in 1716, by order of H. M. Kang.Hc, 
Emperor of China, by the Rev, R. Morrison, 
Vol. 1, part 3. Macao, 1818. 4® 

Annals of Philosophy, No. 79. 8® 

The Philosophical Magazine, No. 264. 8® 

The Monthly Review tor April. 8® 

The European Magazine for April. 8® 

The London Magazine, No. 5. 8® 

11. Transactions of the Horticultural Society, Vol. 4, 
Part I. London, 1820. 4® 

Geological Map of England in 6 Sheets and 
Memoir of a Geological Map of England, to 
which arc added an Alphabetical Index to the 
Hills, and a Li^t ot the Hills arranged according 
to Counties, by G. B. G reenough, Pres, Gcol, 
Soc. ^c. London, 1820. 4® 

The Modern London Catalogue of Books, with 
their Si:^es, Prices, and Publishers. London, 
1818. 8® 

Vindiciae Geologicie, or the Connection of Ge. 
ology with Religion explained, in an Inaugural 
Lecture delivered before the University of Ox- 
ford, May 15, 1819, on the Endowment of a 
Readership in Geology, by H. R. H. the Prince 
Regent ; by the Rev. W. Buckland, B. D. &c. 
Oxford, 182a 4® 

18. M6raoirc sur la Digue dc Cherbourg compar^e au 
Breakwater ou jetee dc Plymouth, par J. M. F. 
Cachin. Paris, 1820. 4® 

Su la Falsid dell* Origine Scandinava data ai 

Popoli detti Barbari che distrusscro V impero 
dl Koma, Dissertazione Istorica di Jacopo Grk- 
berg di Hemso, Pisa, 1813. 8® 

Appellation au Parlement de la Grande Bretagne, 
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